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INTRODUCTION 


The complete, final victory of socialism is the main result of the 
revolutionising activity of the Soviet people under the leadership 
of the Communist Party. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution opened up wide scope for 
the development of the country’s productive forces and initiated 
sweeping socialist changes. High growth rates of the Soviet economy 
ensured the building up of mighty productive forces in a historically 
brief period. The economy of the Soviet Union is developing along 
the lines of steady technological progress. 

The U.S.S.R. has now entered the period of the full-scale building 
of communism. The Soviet people are successfully coping with the 
task of laying the material and technical foundation of communism. 

The victory of the October Revolution resulted in the abolition of 
the exploiting classes. The class composition of the population of 
the U.S.S.R. has basically changed as shown by the following data 
(percentages): 


19134] 1928 | 1939 | 1959 | 1966 
Entire population (including non-working 
members of families) .......... 100 100 100 100 
of which: 
industrial, office and other workers . . . .| 17.0 | 17.6} 50.2 | 68.3 | 76.39 
collective farmers and co-opted artisans? .| — 2.9 | 47.2 | 31.4 | 23.58 
individual peasants and artisans... ... 66.7 | 74.9) 2.6] 0.3] 0.03 
bourgeoisie, landowners, merchants and ku- 
Vays: eo a Bk ea ea cal rw? eae 6.3] 4.6] — o _ 


In pre-revolutionary Russia individual peasants and artisans made 
up a big part, more than two-thirds, of the population. Industrial, 


e 1 On territory within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to September 
, 1939. 


2 Co-opted artisans (with their families) accounted for 1.2 per cent of the 
population in 1928 and 2.3 per cent in 1939. 


office and other workers comprised only 17 per cent. The exploiting 
classes—the bourgeoisie, landowners, merchants and kulaks—accounted 
for 16.3 per cent. 

At present industrial, office and other workers make up more than 
three-fourths of the entire population and collective farmers, about 
one-fourth. 

Soviet society consists of two friendly classes: the working class 
and the collective-farm peasantry. Soviet intellectuals make up a 
considerable part of the population. 

As a result of sweeping socio-economic changes the secialist system 
and socialist ownership of the instruments and means of production 
dominate undividedly in the country’s economy. 


Share of the Socialist Economy 


(percentages) 

1924 | 1928 | 1937 | 1966 
Fixed productive assets (including livestock) . .| 35.0 | 35.1 | 99.0 | 100 
National income... 2... 2... 2.2.2 ee 35.0 | 44.0 | 99.1 | 100 
Gross output of industry... 1... 0.2.4... 76.3 | 82.4 | 99.8 | 100 

Gross output of agriculture (including individual 
subsidiary farming)... ........... 1.5 3.3 | 98.5 | 100 
Retail trade (including public catering). .... 47.3 | 76.4 |100 100 


Fulfilment of the Leninist industrialisation plan, the building up 
of large-scale socialist industry equipped with the latest machinery 
and capable of coping with the most intricate scientific and technical 
problems and national economic tasks, is the greatest gain of the 
working class, of the entire Soviet people. Soviet industry is develop- 
ing at stable, high rates. 

In Soviet times the country’s industrial output has risen tremen- 
dously. 

In 1913, Russia contributed slightly more than 4 per cent of the 
world industrial output and in 1917, less than 3 per cent. At present 
the U.S.S.R. produces almost one-fifth of the world industrial output. 
The growth of the Soviet Union’s industrial potential can be illus- 
trated, for example, by steel production. While in 1913 Russia 
contributed 6.5 per cent of the world steel output, and in 1928 the 
U.S.S.R. accounted only for 3.9 per cent, in 1966 its share exceeded 
20 per cent. Pre-revolutionary Russia greatly lagged behind each of 
the following countries: Britain, France and Germany. In 1966, 
Soviet steel output was much greater than the combined production 
of Britain, France, the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy. 
In 1967, the Soviet iron and steel industry reached an annual level 
exceeding 100 million tons of steel. 
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The U.S.S.R. holds first place in Europe and second place in the 
world for total industrial output. 

The gap in industrial production levels between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, the most powerful capitalist country, is shrink- 
ing. While in 1913 total industrial production of the Russian Empire 
amounted only to 12.5 per cent of the American, now Soviet industrial 
output is above 65 per cent of the U.S. level. In the past 50 years, 
the gap in the production of all major industrial goods has been 
greatly narrowed. 

To belittle the epochal significance of the achievements scored by 
the Soviet Union in the economic competition with the United States, 
bourgeois propaganda is making clumsy attempts to prove that Rus- 
sia supposedly would have registered substantial economic progress 
even without the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
A few figures suffice to demonstrate the groundlessness of such asser- 
tions. 

Here are figures characterising the growth rates of various indus- 
tries in the U.S.S.R. as compared with the American rates since 1913. 


Growth of production Growth of 
from 1913 to 1966 production 
(1913=1) in the U.S.S.R. 
as compared 
with the 
U.S.A. | U.S.S.R. | United States 
(U.S.A.=1 


Electrie power. 6 seo Sk ee 52 267 5 
Oil: Acc dy se Sik se te he ERG er oe Ea 12 26 2 
Coal and lignite (in terms of coal)... . 0.95 18 19 
Steel's nee oe doa ee eo Le 4 22.5 6 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional units). . .| 15 403 27 
Metal-cutting lathes ........... 4 110 27.5 
TUPDINeS: 5 2) ee 6, Re og, ob a8 24 2,572 107 
Gement ne ee ane es eS Bi eet ie 4 45 il 
Cotton fabrics (coarse) . . 2. 2.2. - eee 1.5 3.3 2 
Woollen fabrics... 2... 2. 2 ee ee 0.7 3.7 5 
Leather footwear... 1.2... .256- 2:9 7.7 3.5 


These figures show that Soviet industry is developing at a much 
faster pace than the American. Steel production is a case in point. 
Had Soviet iron and steel industry developed at the same rate as the 
American, in 1966 the U.S.S.R. would have produced 17 million 
tons. Actually the Soviet Union had an output of 96.9 million tons, 
or six times more. 

In 1913, steel production in tsarist Russia was 15 per cent of the U.S. 
level, while in 1966 the respective figure was 78 per cent. Similarly 
the correlation in electric power production was 9 per cent in 1913 
and 41 per cent in 1966; consumption of electric power in industry, 
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13 per cent and 63 per cent respectively. The production of cement 
in Russia in 1913 was 13 per cent of the U.S. level and in 1966 it was 
120 per cent in favour of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union has advanced 
to first place in the world for the production of a number of important 
industrial goods. 

The steady rise in the productivity of social labour has played 
the decisive part in the successful progress of the Soviet economy. 
“In the last analysis,” Lenin wrote, “productivity of labour is the 
most important, the principal thing for the victory of the new social 
system” (Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 427). 

Materials in this volume show that annual labour productivity in 
industry in 1967 will be 15 times greater than in 1913 and hourly 
labour productivity (taking into account the shorter working day) 
about 22 times greater. In pre-revolutionary Russia labour productiv- 
ity in industry was but a fraction of that in the developed capitalist 
countries. Labour productivity in tsarist Russia’s industry was only 
1] per cent of the American level. Now it is about 40-50 per cent of 
the U.S. level and is higher than industrial labour productivity in 
the other developed capitalist countries. 

Total power and electric power available per worker has risen 
greatly in the Soviet Union, as a result of which labour productivity 
increased and, moreover, working conditions have been radically 
improved. In 1967, power available per industrial worker will be 
22 times greater, and electric power 36 times greater than in 1913. 

Implementation of Lenin’s co-operative plan has brought about 
radical changes in agriculture. The victory of the collective-farm sys- 
tem has transformed the face of the countryside. Instead of an ocean 
of small peasant farms, an agriculture has been developed which is 
based on modern machinery and operated on the largest scale in the 
world. In his time Lenin dreamed of 100,000 tractors for agriculture. 
At the beginning of 1967 agriculture had 1,660,000 tractors (3,233,000 
in terms of 15-hp units), 531,000 grain harvester combines, over 
1,000,000 lorries and a lot of other up-to-date machinery. Power 
available per person engaged in agriculture in 1966 was 16 times 
greater than in the peasant farms of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

Total agricultural production in 1966 was 180 per cent above that 
in 1913, with a considerable cut in the number of people engaged in 
this sector. 

The economic measures elaborated by the Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. in March 1965 and approved by 
the 23rd Congress of the C.P.S.U. were of great importance for the 
further advance of agriculture. 

The grain crop in 1966 amounted to 171.2 million tons, 13 per cent 
above the previous record harvest in 1964. Grain purchases by the 
state also reached an all-time high. 

An immense programme of capital construction was carried out in 
the U.S.S.R. in 50 years. The fixed assets commissioned during these 
years are approximately 20 times greater than those tsarist Russia 
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) had in 1913. Capital investments in the economy in the 50 Soviet 
years totalled about 650,000 million rubles (in present-day prices). 
During this period more than 40,000 large state industrial enterprises 
were built anew or restored. 

A powerful transport system capable of satisfying the needs of the 
expanding economy, has been built up on a modern technical basis. 
Air, motor and pipeline transport facilities have been created and all 
other modes of transport have been reconstructed. Progressive types 
of traction have been introduced on most railway lines—in 1967 elec- 
tric and diesel locomotives are handling 92 per cent of all rail freight 
carriage. In 1967, freight carriage by all modes of transport will be 
24 times greater than in 1913 and passenger traffic, 13 times. 

Under socialism, development of productive forces is not an aim in 
itself. It serves as a means for attaining the principal aim of socialism, 
namely, utmost advance of the material and cultura! standards of the 
people. The material condition and cultural level of the Soviet people 
have radically changed in Soviet times. 

The victory of socialism in the U.S.S.R. has for ever put an end to 
that scourge of the working people, unemployment. As early as the 
end of 1930, unemployment was completely abolished in the U.S.S.R. 
A prime programme principle of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union—“everything for the sake of man, for the benefit of man’”— 
is steadily applied in the Soviet Union. 

The basic social rights of man—to work, to rest and leisure, to edu- 
cation and to material security in old age, in case of sickness or dis- 
ability—have been actually secured in the Soviet Union for the first 
time in history. 

Real incomes of workers in industry and construction per employed 
person have increased 6.6 times as compared with the pre-revolu- 
! tionary level and the incomes of working peasants, 8.5 times. 

The rise in the real incomes of the working people is above all a 
result of an increase in money wages of workers and the money income 
of the collective farmers. Statistics show that they are steadily growing 
on the basis of higher labour productivity. 

Real incomes of the Soviet people have also risen in large measure 


through the constant expansion of the public consumption funds. 
These funds go to provide free medical service, free education and 
vocational training, allowances and pensions, scholarships for stu- 
dents, passes to health and holiday homes free of charge or at reduced 
rates, the maintenance of children in nurseries and kindergartens 
and a number of other benefits and privileges. 

The swifter growth of collective farmers’ incomes in money and in 
kind than the rise in workers’ wages brings the level of their labour 
remuneration closer together. The overwhelming majority of collec- 
tive farms have introduced guaranteed payment for work correspond- 
ing to the level of wages paid to state-farm workers for similar jobs 
and output quotas. A single pension system for collective farmers 
has been introduced. 
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A huge programme of housing construction has been carried out in 
the Soviet Union. From 1950 to 1966, 155 million people received 
flats in new houses or their housing conditions were improved. 

The victory of socialism in the U.S.S.R. has been marked by signal 
advances in culture. The Soviet system has created the requisites 
and possibilities for the genuine florescence of the Soviet peoples’ 
culture. 

The opportunity to obtain a free education in general and technical 
schools, universities and institutes, available to all the working 
people, is one of the notable gains of socialism. At present, 73.6 mil- 
lion, or every third person (not counting children of pre-school age), 
study in the U.S.S.R. While in tsarist Russia four out of five children 
were unable to attend school, in the U.S.S.R. universal compulsory 
elementary education was introduced as far back as 1930. Transition 
to universal secondary education is under way at present. Wide op- 
portunities for obtaining a higher or specialised secondary education 
have been created. 

About 8,000 newspapers and more than 4,000 magazines and jour- 
nals are published in the Soviet Union. More than 1,250 million co- 
pies of books are issued annually. Altogether in Soviet times books 
were issued in a total printing of more than 31,000 million copies 
in 89 languages of the Soviet peoples and in 51 foreign languages. More 
than 40 nationalities in the U.S.S.R. acquired a written language of 
their own only after the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

In the light of these figures it is worth recalling the staggering 
picture of illiteracy in tsarist Russia revealed by the 1897 population 
census. According to the census returns, 72 per cent of the population 
from the age of 9 to 49 were illiterate; among women the percentage 
was even 83. Many peoples in the borderlands of tsarist Russia, es- 
pecially in the Far North and Central Asia, were totally illiterate. 
Here is what Lenin wrote about education in tsarist Russia: “There 
is no other country so barbarous and in which the masses of the people 
are robbed to such an extent of education, light and knowledge—no 
other such country has remained in Europe; Russia is the exception” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 139). 

The immense cultural advance of the Soviet people magnificently 
sums up the results scored by the Land of Soviets after the October 
Revolution. The U.S.S.R. has actually become a country of universal 
literacy. More than 56 per cent of the gainfully-employed population 
have a higher or secondary (complete and incomplete) education. 

Over 4 million people study now in Soviet higher educational 
establishments, 3.5 times as many as in Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy combined. 

The achievements of the U.S.S.R. in science are generally known. 
Soviet science holds leading positions in a number of fields. The Soviet 
Union has now 712,400 research workers as compared with 11,600 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. One-fourth of all the scientists in the 
world are concentrated in the U.S.S.R. 
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The public health system has been completely overhauled. Russia 
was one of the most backward countries in respect of sanitation, with 
the highest incidence of disease and the highest mortality rate. The 
Soviet Union has become a country with the lowest mortality rate. 

The successes of the public health system are inseparably associated 
with the expansion of the network of medical institutions, increase in 
the number of doctors and other medical personnel and their improved 
training. The Soviet Union has greatly outstripped the capitalist 
countries as regards the number of doctors per 1,000 of population 
and firmly holds first place in the world. 

The Soviet government takes great care to provide the people with 
facilities for rest and recreation. Most industrial workers have a 41- 
hour working week, 18 hours less than in 1913. The change-over to a 
shorter working day without reducing wages, effected in the Soviet 
Union, was a major factor in improving the living standard of the 
people. 

The right of citizens of the U.S.S.R. to rest and leisure is also en- 
sured by the institution of paid annual holidays for industrial, office 
and other workers and also the establishment of a wide network of 
holiday homes, sanatoria, tourist centres, etc. 

A five-day working week with two free days has been introduced in 
the Soviet Union in keeping with the Directives of the 23rd Congress 
of the C.P.S.U. This important socio-economic measure eases the 
labour conditions of industrial and other workers and extends their 
opportunities to improve their qualifications and advance culturally. 

The solution of the national question in the Soviet Union is one 
of the greatest gains of the October Revolution. Fifty years of con- 
structive labour by the peoples of the Soviet Union under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party have borne splendid fruits. In all Union 
republics a powerful socialist industry and large-scale mechanised 
agriculture have been built up and the multinational culture of the 
Soviet peoples has blossomed forth. 

The Soviet people see in unbreakable fraternal friendship and unity, 
in co-operation and mutual assistance the well-spring of the strength 
and might of their multinational state. 


The emergence of socialism beyond the bounds of one country and 
the formation of the world socialist system constitute a major result 
of mankind’s development in the last half a century. The peoples of 
another 13 countries of Europe, Asia and America, have taken their 
place under the banner of victorious socialist revolution raised aloft 
over Russia 50 years ago. 

The following data characterise the changes in the political map 
of the world from 1919 to 1967: 
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Political Map of the World in 1919 
and at the Beginning of 1967 


1919 At the beginning of 1967 
» Territory rvenied Territory aa 
min. | Per | min. | Per J min. | Per | min, | Per 
[sa em] Feat] peonte | aru l] sa km | (auar'| people | Sonu 
I. Entire world . .| 135.8/100 1,777 {100 135.8|/100 {3,380 |100 
of which: 
socialist world. .| 21.7] 16.0] 138.0) 7.8 | 35.2) 25.9 /1,190 | 35.2 
test of the world| 114.1] 84.0 |1,639 | 92.2 | 100.6) 74.1 |2,190 | 64.8 
II]. Big imperialist 
powers! and their 
colonies..... 60.3) 44.4 | 855 | 48.1) 12.6) 9.3 | 532.6) 15.8 
HII. All colonies and 
semi-colonies ..| 97.8| 72.0 |1,235 | 69.4 5.3] 3.9 37.8) 1.1 


IV. Former colonial 
and semi-colonial 
countries which 
became sovereign 
states after 1919 
(except socialist 
states) ..... — _ _~ _ 78.9| 58.2 |1,529 | 45.2 

| | 


In 1919, the socialist system, represented by one country, the 
U.S.S.R., occupied 16 per cent of the globe’s territory and had 7.8 
per cent of the world population. At present the socialist system takes 
up an area of about 26 per cent of the world territory and accounts 
for more than 35 per cent of the world population. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution struck a powerful blow at 
the entire system of imperialist colonial rule and provided a mighty 
stimulus to the national liberation movement. The colonial empires 
have disintegrated and more than 70 sovereign states have arisen on 
their ruins. Over 1,500 million people have discarded the colonial 
yoke and gained national independence. All these developments have 
essentially altered the political map of the world. 

In 1919, colonies, semi-colonies and countries with the status of 
dominions took up 72 per cent of the globe’s territory and were inhab- 
ited by 69 per cent of the world population. Today, countries still 
remaining in colonial bondage account for less than 4 per cent of the 
globe’s territory and 1.1 per cent of the world population. 

The people continue their struggle for emancipation from colonial 
bondage. 


1 The United States, Federal Republic of Germany (in 1919, Germany), 
France, Japan and Italy. 
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The present collection of statistical materials contains the most 
important data on the achievements of the U.S.S.R. in the economy 
and culture and the advance of the people’s welfare in the 50 Soviet 
years. 

The Directives for the five-year economic development plan of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1966-70, approved by the 23rd Congress of the C.P.S.U., 
are successfully being fulfilled. The present five-year plan ensures 
a considerable advance of Soviet society in building communism. 

Implementation of the decisions, taken by the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. at its Plenary Meeting in September 1965, and by 
the 23rd Congress of the C.P.S.U., on further improving planning 
and economic stimulation of production opens up fresh prospects 
for better utilising the advantages of the socialist system and coping 
more successfully with the tasks of communist construction. 

The further considerable growth of industry and agriculture is 
creating the requisites for another essential] advance in the living 
standard of the people and the ever fuller satisfaction of their mate- 
rial and cultural requirements. 
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“The victory of socialism created the economic, 
social, political and spiritual conditions for 
transition to the construction of communist 
society.” 


From the Theses of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. “Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Great 

October Socialist Revolution” 


SUMMARY SECTION 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics holds 
first place in the world for territory and third 
place for size of population. 


POPULATION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


of which Percentage of total 
Population population 
(mill.) 
urban rural urban rural 


1913, end of the year . . .| 159.2 28.5 130.7 18 82 
1917, January 1...... 163.0 29.1 133.9 18 82 
1940, January 1...... 194.1 63.1 131.0 33 67 
1950, January 1l...... 178.5 69.4 109.1 39 61 
1959, census of January 15| 208.8 100.0 108.8 48 52 
1967, January 1l...... 234.4 128.0 106.4 55 45 
$967.5. Jaye dg AS 235.5 129.1 106.4 55 45 


In Soviet years, that is, as compared with 1917, the population of the U.S.S.R. 
increased by 72.5 million and now amounts to 235.5 million. During this period the 
urban population rose by 100 million and its share of the total grew from 18 to 
55 per cent. 

Persons born after the Great October Socialist Revolution make up the over- 
whelming majority of the population—184 million, or nearly 80 per cent of the 
country’s population. 


NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES 


Total pop- of which Percentage of total 
ulation population 

VD — —_—_—_—__———_—=_=_ SS SS 

males females males females 
1913, end of the year . . .| 159.2 79.1 80.1 49.7 50.3 
1940, Januaryl...... 194.1 93.0 101.1 47.9 62.1 
1959, census of January 15| 208.8 94.0 114.8 45.0 55.0 
1967, Jy OL peat coeniter ess: gece 235.5 108.1 127.4 45.9 54.1 


“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a federal state, formed on the basis of a 
voluntary union of equal Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


TERRITOR Y AND POPULATION OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 


Population (thousands) 


Territory 
Ce te arine ( Jentare| Sanusey¥ danealy 
year 1 15 I 

USiStRie. 4. kw SG 22,402.21) 159,153 | 194,077 | 208,827 | 234,396 
RES ES: Ri sep cock ah as 17,075.4 | 89,902 | 110,098 | 117,534 | 127,312 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 2... .. 603.7 | 35,210 | 41,340] 41,869 | 45,966 
Byelorussian S.S.R..... 207.6 6,899 9,046 8,055 8,744 
Uzbek S:S:R. «ke eae oe 449.6 4,366 6,645 8,261 | 10,896 
Kazakh S.S.R. ...... 2,715.1 5,565 6,054 9,154 | 12,413 
Georgian S.S.R.. 2... . 69.7 2,601 3,612 4,044 4,611 
Azerbaijan S.S.R...... 86.6 2,339 3,274 3,698 4,802 
Lithuanian S.S.R...... 65.2 2,828 2,925 2,711 3,02 6 
Moldavian S.S.R.. 2... 33.7 2,056 2,468 2,885 3,425 
Latvian S.S.R. ...... 63.7 2,493 1,886 2,093 2,285 
Kirghiz S.S.R. ...... 198.5 864 1,528 2,066 2,749 
Tajik S.SuRe eee es 143.1 1,034 1,525 1,981 2,654 
Armenian S.S.R. ..... 29.8 1,000 1,320 1,763 2,253 
Turkmen S.S.R....... 488.1 1,042 1,302 1,516 1,966 
Estonian S.S.R....... 45.1 954 1,054 1,197 1,294 


1 Including the areas of the White Sea (90,000 sq km) and the Azov Sea 
(37,300 sq km) which do not figure in the territory of separate republics. 
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TERRITORY AND POPULATION OF AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS, 
AUTONOMOUS REGIONS AND NATIONAL AREAS 


Territory 
("000 sq 
km) 


1926, 
December 
17 


Population (thousands) 


1967, 
January 1 


R.S.F.S.R. 

Bashkirian AS.S.R..........2.004 
Buryat -AvSiSeRis ook we a ee BO 
Daghestan A.S.S.R.. 2... ......22.. 
Kabardinian-Balkar A.S.S.R. 
Kalmyk: -A:S:StRi 3 n.g0 4. eh yk oe ceo bs a 
Karelian AS.S.R. 2... 2... 
KomivArSiSeRis. is aie ae he a ae ow 
MaritArSiS Rs S de elas an bie as & Avni ee 2 
Mordovian A.S.S.R..........-2824 
North-Ossetian A.S.S.R.........2.2-. 
ThatarcAtS7SRs., 3.0 6 ease. fe RRL Ge 8 ees 
Tuva, Ars SiR inte aac eRe, ok ace ets 
UdmurtsASiSiR. ss be te bee De ae FA 
Checheno-Ingush A.S.S.R..........4 
Chuvash A:‘S:S:R. 6k ee ee ee 
Yakut? AcSiStRs sce see eas 4 oe ae 
Adyghei Autonomous Region. ........ 
Gorny Altai Autonomous Region. ...... 
Jewish Autonomous Region. ......... 
Karachai-Cherkess Autonomous Region... . 
Khakass Autonomous Region. ........ 
Aginsk Buryat National Area ........ 
Komi-Perm National Area. ......... 
Koryak Nationa! Area 
Nenets National Area ............ 
Taimyr (Dolgano-Nenets) National Area 

Ust-Orda Buryat National Area ....... 
Khanty-Mansi National Area. ........ 
Chukotsk National Area 
Evenki National Area 


Uzbek S.S.R. 
KarasKalpak-AsS:S: Reco sacle ea, eh 


Georgian S.S.R. 


Abkhazian A.S.S.R.........-2.086. ol 


Pjatiam AvSiooR a. ain doi hee Se eed 
South-Ossetian Autonomous Region ...... 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

Nakhichevan A.S.S.R.. 2... 2 2 ee ee 
Nagorny Karabakh Autonomous Region... 
Tajik S.S.R. 

Gorny Badakhshan Autonomous Region... . 


The Great October Socialist Revolution, having abolished all national privileges 
and having granted all nations the right to self-determination, opened to them 
broad opportunities for all-round political, economic and cultural progress. Many 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. have their own statehood—Union and autonomous republics, 
autonomous regions and national areas. 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) was the first 
Soviet republic set up immediately after the victory of the October Revolution. 
Shortly afterwards two independent Soviet republics were formed—the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic (Ukrainian S.S.R.) in December 1917 and Byelorussian 
S.S.R. in January 1919. Somewhat later, the Azerbaijan (April 1920), Armenian 
(November 1920) and Georgian (February 1921) Soviet Republics were established. 
In March 1922 the three of them united as equal members in the Transcaucasian So- 
viet Federative Socialist Republic. 

In December 1922, the Soviet Socialist Republics united in a federal state, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Later on, the U.S.S.R. was joined by the Uz- 
bek and Turkmen republics (October 27, 1924) which were formed after national 
delimitation in Central Asia; by the Tajik S.S.R. (December 5, 1929) which previous- 
ly had been part of the Uzbek S.S.R.; by the Kazakh and Kirghiz republics (Decem- 
ber 5, 1936) which previously had been autonomous republics of the Russian Feder- 
ation. The Transcaucasian Republic was dissolved on December 5, 1936, and its 
three constituent republics (Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia) directly joined the 
U.S.S.R. as Union republics. 

In Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia Soviet power was established shortly after 
the October Revolution. But the bourgeoisie, with the help of imperialist states, 
succeeded in crushing Soviet power and restoring the capitalist order there. Only in 
1940 was Soviet power restored in these republics and the Lithuanian, Latvian and 
Estonian Soviet Republics were admitted to the U.S.S.R. 

A big part of Moldavia, in which Soviet power was also established shortly after 
the October Revolution, was occupied by Rumania in 1918. After the expulsion of 
the Austro-German imperialists the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic was set up in the rest of Moldavia and it became part of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
In 1940, the formerly occupied territory was reunited with the Moldavian Autono- 
mous Republic and the Moldavian S.S.R. was formed. 

Today the Soviet Union is a voluntary federation of 15 equal Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The first autonomous republics to be formed were Bashkiria (1919), Tataria (1920), 
Daghestan, Abkhazia and Ajaria (1921), Yakutia (1922) and Nakhichevan (1924). 
The Buryat, Kabardinian-Balkar, Kara-Kalpak, Kalmyk, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, 
North-Ossetian, Tuva, Udmurt, Chuvash and Checheno-Ingush autonomous republics 
have been reconstituted at different times from autonomous regions. 

Since the formation of the U.S.S.R. the number of state entities has increased 
considerably. In 1923, there were four Union republics, 13 autonomous republics 
and 16 autonomous regions, while in 1967 there were 15 Union republics, 20 auton- 
omous republics, eight autonomous regions and 10 national areas. 
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Men and women of over 100 nations and 
nationalities live and work in a harmonious 
family in the U.S.S.R. The national ques- 
tion has been fully solved in the Soviet 
Union for the first time in the history of 


mankind. 


NATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 


(Data of the 1959 Population Census in the U.S.S.R.) 


Percentage of 
persons who 
consider the 


Population 

(thousands) | (aneuege or 

ality their na- 

tive language 
Entire Population of the U.S.S.R. 2... 2... 208 ,827 94.3 
RUSSIANS? 6. ce. , rno R s eeeN e ce, Sh, eee 114,114 99.8 
Wikrainians: os: dosiee wet in Ngo ue Gas f Cooe ak eoestahct 37,253 87.7 
Byelorussians.<o- e. var ten 2h es a a 7,913 84.2 
WZbekS ei be Shean Bw hear ey to Gesy ea pee 6,015 98.4 
TAZ ANS pa te Gicar tact or Hie, ch to Say chs vite Thgchit SEAS. 1 Sey, SE i 3,622 98.4 
Azerbaijanians 3... ¢ eu ele ee ew 2,940 97.6 
IATMENIANS®. <<. deca a oo He BAD Rs he 4 ae 2,787 89.9 
Georgians? ea -& Bee Gee be whe hoe ee ee 2,692 98.6 
Lithtianians: a) sc hoc. elec eca eo ae ewe ay & 2,326 97.8 
Moldavians. «0 60400 8 oe Aa ee Se ee 2,214 95.2 
Letts: 5. ¢ 8 ww we aie a et ee on ee ee ek 1,400 95.1 
TagikS:s, 3 4a tis: Sine oe er oe a ad Se od bo 1,397 98.1 
TUrkMens 66s. a oes So aw ee a ade a 1,002 98.9 
Estontans: oon. 6 8 wick 8 A Ye 989 95.2 
Wer Giigce, coop ee & wa legs Boke Oe dh deo ae ee 969 98.7 
Tatars cu ao Ge Sic each was Meee hve Hebe hale eR 4,968 92.1 
Chitvasiii. 3% oa ie eee le @ sae bob Se Se fc8 1,470 90.8 
Mordvinians-% 20.0304. sce 8 ww OR TSR ee UE 1,285 78.1 
Bashkirss. ces 6 se ee ce we ee we eS 989 61.9 
Daghestan nationalities ............. 944 96.2 

of which: 

AN ATS 6. doi 8 Ge Se Rw a hs: FORE 270 97.2 
Besehins. <4 3 ase wine ou ae ea, eR ee 223 92.7 
Dare ins x, ao ee Ce Bee Gla Gros: «ed 4 158 98.6 
WOUMVKS oo 5a ees, ee RO ER, 4s We tel len ds 135 98.0 
Teak Se joo Ge Sind ote Peete he Gee ds Bae 64 95.8 
Nogaians: i.6 at ad, ee Hi aha aie 38.6 90.0 
‘PabaSarans: -2.-¢ 4. de sect) ane Gone Se Gr we eae a OR 34.7 99.2 
SAKMULS? 3, nay STi. a Ge ec hoses en me, Sy Wek ae 7.3 99.2 
RU TUS 5! ote give ae ode er eee fot a, Sa de eee Gl ate 6.7 99.9 
AGUIS 4004 ol 4 GA aca aoe wea 6.7 99.4 
Mdmutts: sos aoate bray QoS ack eds Bods 625 89.1 
IMAI so: 18 diate: wept: Gar BAS cae ede & Ga omaeet & 504 95.1 
CHECNENS: 22 psi. 3 ice a pee Sa Ae. bee WE Se Aces 419 98.8 
Ossetsis. 4h. eG a Gi oy He Bee ee le ee ae 413 89.1 
ISOM 235 fo) ee Ee ae yer Gea Bae Se Be ee 287 89.3 
BUr Va tsi a Ja cite. ca leer Gwen oer oe VE) a te dy edges ota 253 94.9 
WAK UES S8-S ogee cxee foo do ede ety bh a ee cs 237 97.5 


Continued 


Percentage of 
persons who 
consider the 
language of 
heir nationa- 


Population 
(thousands) t 


lity their na- 
tive language 


Kabardinians: i 3.404. 40 4 ae Wow a er eh ae Gs 204 97.9 
Kara-Kalpaks 0 fo: sd ew De ey ee ad 173 95.0 
Kearelians 4 @ -c- ca cea a et ae hele eh eo ees 167 71.3 
Kalinyks. 2.0508 & aceCnaP Gia aden aoe hoe S 106 91.0 
INgushi: inxs 8 Brat SH, A eee 106 97.9 
TUVINIANS. 6.) ohne tay eae oe de el aoe wo a awe % 100 99.1 
Abkhazians: 0-040 404 6 Boe hb Cee ae ae 65 95.0 
Balkats’ =. 08. 2 30%. deat Gece eS ee ae a 42 97.0 
OWSY corer N68 ack ach a peed te Oe ae EA) 2,268 21.5 
Kearachais: vx cs) des ecae, b.wt ee ey ok 81 96.8 
Adyghet. -i2 ipa & 26-3 eed ee ame 80 96.8 
Kihakassi, (3. ss aoe oa et Bo ce a Hedi 57 86.0 
ANtAVaNSs 2 io gc ae n oe Se AoveahecS, Nad od lae 4 45 88.5 
CITCASSIANS: oc 3) 6 Seca He SRS Be Be wl ey 30 89.7 
Komi-Permyaks .............0-..0., 144 87.6 
Northern nationalities... .........2. 127 75,2 
of which 

Evenks~ 245654 cd ib Aner ok oat Ao eh ed 24.7 55.9 

IN@ntSit 3: 3 tect Scag ee onan Gee a Oe eed 23.0 84.7 

Khanty? «345 4 3 te. ee QoS fae Bo eet ve had 19.4 77.0 

GRU KC He —-2e  4eh a ts, pe, ie eee at 11.7 93.9 

Eyensie-s- 2.20. Me BAX dk on Pea ele eB 9.1 81.4 

Nanaians see inns 2 ice ae he ee Se eS 8.0 86.3 

Mansi eo tee ei Ree ee ce ee ck we 6.4 59.2 

Koryaks.. oa e8 fare er Bo ohne ew 6.3 90.5 
Germans: vfs o ieee BE as Bd 4 ts ee A 1,620 75.0 
IPOVES. FS Sin, donk? Ge ray Ge Waa kuch Re tarag ae ae ere cahes 1,380 45.2 
Bulgarians’ oy ee GRE eae ee de Se 324 79.4 
IRORG AT Sis kk Ae iste Glo Saas’ Ss eng, Pa BF eae 314 79.3 
Greeks. ou a Sb ee ee eA ee sD 309 41.5 
Hungarians se s~a- e.g: ae nce we ke Ae Nee 155 97.2 
GYPSIES. 3 en ee ie ta eR Be a Gok, 8 132 59.3 
GAGAUZeS orto s Oko bse tee a a ea Boa 124 94.0 
Rumanians . 503.6 64 6 Se he a ee a 106 83.3 
Uighurs wage eo Yow Ao Toa ee bbe “ae Wine 8 95 85.0 
FANTS) oie ey ee ew a Sys Bes Ee Nw 93 59.5 
KAS. stars hh china “akon tpuip aici ah 5°50 tacos 59 89.9 
MRMUMENS 25. Spee oases Ta lges By OE BO ah go be al Se 35 82.2 
CHIneS@ 3b sein el aa EE eb ek Oe 26 69.3 
CZECHS ia ne i tee sca gh BENE ie Seo eh eels 25 49.0 
Dungans? 0-868 ete 6 i ne, eae Be a aw 22 95.1 
Aisors (Assyrians)... 2. . 6 ee eee ee 22 64.3 
PRAWNS 45 seis oo Ge ex cae BY da, le Ses fois eB PHI 44.7 
AD aZanS: oa) a: & ag ade aca RR eee a we SG 20 94.8 
VEDSOS. 26 ates, oe eco Gotan S chav. DL aud Gare Gee 8 16 46.1 
Shonians:& “Yo, woe SE poe wh Me i Pe Ge se oer Soe ok 15 83.7 
Slovaks: oa. os BOR Aw ok, el ge ea, ea al 15 61.2 
a a a a ll 70.9 
Other nationalities... ..........0008 64 62.3 
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POPULATION OF THE CAPITALS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 
AND CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF OVER 500,000 


(thousands) 
1926, 1959, 
or the eecie, 1939 | Sanu qa8% 
eae Ge yy ja 
| 
Moscow ! 
within the boundaries of the respective 
NOATS. etme tele oe Mecasen awe? aoe ibe it . . | 1,854) 2,029] 4,137 | 5,086 | 6,507 
in present boundaries... ....... ... | 2,080} 4,542) 6,040] 6,507 
Leningrad? 5. 6s ee a 2,500} 1,731 | 3,385) 3,321) 3,706 
KGW 3k eR. ete as ate, Ge Ae on 468; 514} 847) 1,104] 1,413 
Tashkent?!) i ae Ain Beha me a 8 257; 314) 556| 927] 1,239 
Bakihiis A. 3 tive. ot Go A 248} 453) 775) 971) 1,196 
Koltarkov <2. v2: bok site Re in se ea eS 313} 417} 833) 934) 1,125 
GOR KY Sia tere ea eo ee ey Baas ase i 127 222 644 942} 1,120 
Novosibirsk .......... 2. 0484 70 120} 404) 886) 1,064 
Kuibyshéven. ce 6k oR toe Re ee 249! 176} 390} 806 992 
Sverdlovsk: ¢. .0c. snus 4 eo AO Re 70 140| 423} 779 961 
WDUISI cee eee he Phe wea el at ah A eae 231) 294) 519} 703 842 
Donetsk 3.03.0 s, & eS Bone am ee A 38 174| 466} 699 840 
Ghelyabinsk: a0. “el ¢0con.4, woe ew De ee 8 47 59| 273] 689 836 
Kazanei as ots bn OS Sap atae bo oes 193} 179} 398| 647 821 
Dniepropetrovsk ...........202.. | 217| 237] 527) 660 816 
Rens “in cet ne doe Ae, td SO gece eee 48} 121| 306) 629 796 
CESSES see odo’ Se cee ie ce Ge, a gh oe ae. ote 466} 419} 602] 667 776 
Omsk Setret ty th ee, pn ee de ce 80 162 289 581 774 
MitiSkw ts, eke 6. cn ah hy bh eben as 153) 1382] 237) 509 772 
Rostov-on-Don .............. 177} 308} 510) 600 757 
Volgograd? 2 sew cacaae win ee ak ae 4 133} 151] 445) 5992 743 
Saratov’ win 40 oa Ga SS a cw ae, Sean 4 223; 220) 372) 581 720 
Whar Soba! ah atest, Gin Geese fee Sete hee 105 99} 258) 547 704 
RIGS, gg. Shh es ee Re te QOb) ee 348| 580 680 
Yerevan .- gc oe hanes tee ke A er es 34 65} 204) 509 665 
AlmaeAta. min6 4 Ave a whe ae be es 35 44) 222) 456 652 
NVOfOneZhns. 404. oan aE ered ie eee 127 122) 344| 448 611 
Zaporozhye? icaccce assess ao bce Bee 59 54| 282} 435 595 
Krasnoyarsk .............., 70 72} 190} 412) 576 
EVOV sc. 6 xhle\ alt A a A BR RG ee My. ‘se 340 41} 512 
Krivol Rog cs i000 & 60 ar do ss ee a a 22 33/ 189| 388 510 
rusizes.., eas os ek Se GR LD. oe Sen 12 37 93} 220 396 
Ta hitiie ss: Jor kee SO wre we a er S 159). .cé 160} 282 340 
Dushatibe: 2.2 «66 #5 406 4 wow ka ae S I) ete 6 83| 224 333 
Vili sis: 3.26 ete od, Se Mahe te, dot cee ha 139} ...] 215} 236 316 
Kishinev.:. . 246A wie is, wes wae tw eo a 13384 2. 112} 216 302 
Ashkhabad ......... 00.0004 26 52| 127} 170 238 


i 1 Including urban-type settlements under the jurisdiction of the City 
oviet. 

4 The urban-type settlements Kuilyuk, Orjonikidze and Sergheli and 32 
rural communities were included within the city limits of Tashkent by De- 
crees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek S.S.R. of Novem- 
ber 14 and December 31, 1966. 
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In 1917, there were only two cities with a population of more than half a mil- 
lion, while now there are 31; of them Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent, Baku, 
Kharkov, Gorky and Novosibirsk have a population of more than one million. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOWNS BY SIZE OF POPULATION 


Number of urban-type 
communities 


Their population 
(mill.) 


Decem- 


Janu- | Janu- |Decem-| Janu- | Janu- 
1996 1989 | 1967 1996 1959 | 1967 
All urban-type communities . . . . {1,925 |4,6191/5,319 | 26.3 |100.0 |128.0 
of which towns ......... 709 |1,679 |1,874 | 21.7 | 83.0 |106.6 
of them towns with a population 
under 3,000... ........ 51 90 79| O.1 | 0.2] 0.2 
from 3,000 to 5,000 ...... 90} 115 91] 0.4} 0.5] 0.4 
from 5,000 to 10,000 ..... 168 | 283) 255) 1.2] 2.1] 1.9 
from 10,000 to 20,000 ..... 182} 443] 539| 2.6) 6.5] 7.7 
from 20,000 to 50,000 ..... 127} 444| 531) 3.8] 14.1 | 16.5 
from 50,000 to 100,000 .... 60] 156] 180} 4.1 | 11.0] 12.6 
from 100,000 to 500,000 ... . 28 | 123] 168] 5.4 | 24.4 | 33.9 
above 500,000......... 3 25 31] 4.1 | 24.2 | 33.4 


There were about 800 towns in pre-revolutionary Russia (within the present 
frontiers), in which 18 per cent of the country’s entire population lived. 

The development of industry has brought about a swift growth of towns and 
other urban-type communities and the urban population sharply increased. At pres- 
ent the Soviet Union has 1,874 towns and 3,445 other urban-type communities. 
The urban population has grown 4.5 times in the Soviet years and now accounts 
for 55 per cent of the total. 

From 1926 to the beginning of 1967, 884 new towns were formed and the number 
of urban-type communities increased by 2,092. 


1 Data for 1959 on the composition of urban-type communities relate to 
the middle of the year. 
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“The political foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
is the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, 
which grew and became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of the land- 
owners and capitalists and the attainment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


NUMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U.S.S.R., 
SUPREME SOVIETS OF THE UNION AND AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS 
AND LOCAL SOVIETS OF WORKING PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES 


Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (1966 elections) ........ 1,517 
Soviet: of the Union ss. ee ee Ke ee ae Ron 767 
Soviet of Nationalities... 2... 2... ee 750 

Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (1967 elections) ... . 5,830 


Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Republics (1967 elections) . . 2,925 


Territorial, regional, area, district, city, settlement and rural 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies ........... . | 2,045,419 


Soviet power is the power of the working people themselves, of the millions of 
workers and peasants. 

Lenin wrote: “Comrades, working people! Remember that now you yourselves 
are at the helm of state.... Your Soviets are from now on the organs of state author- 
ity, legislative bodies with full powers” (Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 297). 

All state power on the entire territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is exercised by the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies—from the local Soviets 
in rural communities and cities to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

All deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the highest organ of state 
power, represent the workers, peasants and intelligentsia. Prior to the revolution, 
the Fourth Duma of tsarist Russia (1912 elections) had 439 deputies, of whom 354, 
or 80.6 per cent, represented the landowners, urban bourgeoisie, merchants and 
kulaks (rich peasants). 

Present-day bourgeois parliaments consist chiefly of industrialists, bankers, 
landowners, top civil servants, and executives of monopoly corporations. The U.S. 
Congress, for example, does not have a single worker or small farmer. The Bundestag 
in the Federal Republic of Germany does not have among its deputies a single in- 
dustrial worker. 

In the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. elected in 1966, workers make up 26.6 
per cent of all the deputies, collective farmers 19.4 per cent, scientists and workers 
in culture, literature and the arts 10.2 per cent, functionaries of Party, trade union 
and Komsomol bodies, government officials and executives of economic organisa- 
tions 40.1 per cent and servicemen 3.7 per cent. 

All the indigenous peoples and nationalities of the Union and autonomous re- 
publics, autonomous regions and national areas are represented in the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. The composition of the deputies attests to the genuinely 
representative nature of the highest organ of power in the Soviet state. 
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“Our task is to make politics accessible to 
every working woman.” 


V. I. Lenin 


WOMEN DEPUTIES OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE 
U.S.S.R., SUPREME SOVIETS OF THE UNION AND AUTONOMOUS 
REPUBLICS AND LOCAL SOVIETS OF WORKING PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES 


Total pele 

b f of them | cent- 

wnenuties omen eed 

Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (1966 elections) 1,517 425 | 28.0 

Soviet of the Union ..........0.. 767 222 | 28.9 

Soviet of Nationalities ........... 750 203 | 27.1 
Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (1967 

ClECTIONS iis, eee G-Spot Mh ees. Ue eh Re 5,830 1,962 | 33.7 

Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Republics 

(1967 elections). . 2... 2... ee eee. : 2,925 1,021 | 34.9 
Territorial, regional, area, district, city, settle- 
ment and rural Soviets of Working People’s 

Deputies (1967 elections) .......6...-.- 2,045,419} 875,303 | 42.8 


In pre-revolutionary Russia women were disfranchised. 


The Great October Socialist Revolution put an end to the unequal position of 


women. 


The Leninist principles of widely enrolling women in the administration of the 


state has been steadfastly applied in the Soviet Union: 425 women are deputies 


of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. There are very few women in parliaments 


of the capitalist countries. In the United States, for example, there are only 12 women 


in the 90th Congress. 
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All peoples of the Soviet Union are taking 
an active part in the country’s political and 
social life, in administering the state. 


NUMBER OF DEPUTIES ELECTED IN 1967 TO THE SUPREME 
SOVIETS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS AND TO LOCAL SOVIETS 
OF WORKING PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES 


To Supreme Soviets of To local Soviets of Working 


the Union Republics People's Deputies 

- 

wu <I 

oe 3 Bu 23 

Eg ge EY go 

at = ao Bot = wo 

an Ys “7 22 Ye ut 

z2 av 5- -§ oe oS 

=o BE O'S £5 BE Yon 
on 38 Gu v Oun nm Ou Y 
=o Cc - Oo of Aone 


WiSiS Rie Sere ee OW Us 5,830 | 1,962 | 33.7 |2,045,419| 875,303 | 42.8 
Ris. E:SiRe ot: 33-20 6) dcen's 884 299 | 33.8 |1,080,029| 471,283 | 43.6 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 2.2... 469 160 | 34.1 | 422,576] 173,654 | 41.1 
Byelorussian S.S.R..... 421 153 | 36.3 81,866| 35,087 | 42.9 
Uzbek S.S.R. 2.2.2... 458 141 | 30.8 78,586 | 34,640 | 44.1 
Kazakh S.S.R. 2... 0. 476 160 | 33.6 | 105,756) 40,626 | 38.4 
Georgian S.S.R....... 400 125 | 31.3 48,218) 20,960 | 43.5 
Azerbaijan S.S.R... 1... 380 123 | 32.4 42,407} 17,290 | 40.8 
Lithuanian S.S.R. 2... 290 94 | 32.4 32,888} 14,240 | 43.3 
Moldavian S.S.R. ..... 315 119 | 37.8 32,285) 15,502 | 48.0 
LatvianeS.S.Ro Ss ss00 = .6% 310 101 | 32.6 23,978} 11,003 | 45.9 
RWirghizeS:SeRe- ossc8 ceca ge 339 120 | 35.4 22,666) 9,289 | 41.0 
Tajik ‘SiSeRee ae o08 Se 315 104 | 33.0 19,658) 8,567 | 43.6 
Armenian S.S.R. 2... . 310 101 | 32.6 25,650) 10,619 | 41.4 
Turkmen S.S.R....... 285 100 | 35.1 17,565} 7,228 | 41.2 
Estonian S.S.R...... ; 178 62 | 34.8 11,291 5,315 | 47.1 


The people exercise state power through the Soviets. Workers, collective 
farmers and intellectuals of the many nations and nationalities inhabiting the 
U.S.S.R. are elected deputies of the Soviets. 

Young people hold a considerable place in the Soviets: 334,000 deputies 
are under 30. 
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NUMBER OF DEPUTIES ELECTED IN 1967 
TO THE SUPREME SOVIETS OF THE AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS 


number | of which | Percentage 
iege: | Swanes’ | gna 
R.S.F.S.R. 
Bashkirian:A.S/SsReic coe arg Soe oe tS 247 82 33.2 
Biryat-AcS/S/Rive es so 8 RR a Ge A 127 42 33.1 
Daghestan:A.S:S.Riegs 6 a aoe eR Saas 178 75 42.1 
Kabardinian-Balkar ASSS.R.. 2. 2 2 138 56 40.6 
Kaliiyk. AsSiS3Ro 2.305 sf eogee eo ae gs 115 44 38.3 
Karelian ‘A:S:S.Reivseees & Soda Ys ae ek 133 42 31.6 
KomteAuSiS:Rak os cits es A) de Sie oa as 150 49 32.7 
Mari A’S:S:Ro. sb ele ee Ee ee 113 36 31.9 
Mordovian® A:S.SiRi. 0 6 i ee ee RE 138 49 30.5 
North-Ossetian A'SS.S.R.. 2... 2. ee 128 43 33.6 
Tatar AsS:S.Re. «eon, Soe a todas aes 207 73 35.3 
Tiva ASS. Reo ae he de eR ee 110 30 27.3 
Udmurt AS.S.Ri ce os ce ee 178 58 32.6 
Checheno-Ingush A.S.S.R. 2. 2... 149 64 43.0 
Chuvash A\S.S.Reo6 2 8 ee he A wd 149 54 36.2 
Vakut-AsSiS: Rs. @ x ete Soe S wih aoe, 2,4 201 64 31.8 
Uzbek S.S.R. 
Kara-Kalpak A.S.S.R. 2... ee 164 56 34.1 
Georgian S.S.R. 
Abkhazian A.S.S.R. 2. 2 en 130 44 33.8 
AjatianAsS:S<Ry os hte ea es Bee eee a 90 26 28.9 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Nakhichevan A.S.S.R. 2... 2. 2 80 34 42.5 
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Labour is a matter of honour, valour and 
glory in the Soviet Union. The working peo- 
ple are awarded government decorations for 
their outstanding labour achievements. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIANS DECORATED WITH ORDERS 
AND MEDALS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


From From From Altogeth- 
1918 to | June 23, | 1946 to er from of which 
June 22, | 1941 to January 1918 to women 
1941 end of 1, 1967 January 
1945 1, 1967 


Total number of awards} 42,893 | 202,953 | 3,123,912) 3,369,758) 1,080,105 


of which: 


award of the title of 
Hero of Socialist La- 
bOUE wre 6 ee a 12 197 13,013 13 ,222 3,828 


of them: 


Heroes of Socialist 
Labour awarded a 
second or third Ham- 
mer and Sickle Gold 


Medal: iz aoa. Saas — — 65 65 24 
Number’ of persons 
awarded orders... .| 24,739 | 115,163 | 1,125,935] 1,265,837 309, 317 
of them: 
Order of Lenin. . . 4,764 5,207 241,195} 251,166 59,944 


Order of the Red 
Banner of Labour| 7,927 21,029 449,870] 478,826 109, 182 


Order of Badge of 


Hotioure 22.2" eee es 10,858 53,933 428,262} 493,053 138 , 907 
Number of _ persons 
awarded medals ...| 18,142 87,593 | 1,984,899 | 2,090,634 766 ,936 
of them: 


For Valorous Labour 
Medal: 4d safes 7,328 44,589 899,485} 951,402 310,676 


For Meritorious La- 
bour Medal... . .]| 10,791 39,667 | 1,083,892] 1,134,350 455,841 


“Observing the 50th anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution, the Soviet people are reviewing the half-century 
road of struggle and victories. That was the road from 
the landowner-capitalist system to radical socialist 
changes, to a society that knows no exploitation; from 
the political disfranchisement of the working people 
to socialist democracy; from national oppression of the 
peoples to their freedom and equality, friendship and 
brotherhood; from technical and economic backward- 
ness to a@ modern industry and mechanised collective 
agriculture; from illiteracy to the unprecedented 
progress of education, science and culture.” 


From the Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. on Preparations for 
the 50th Anniversary of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution 


BASIC INDICES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 


FROM 1913 TO 1967 
(Percentages of 1913) 


1913} 1917] 1928] 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 (lan 
Production of nation- 

al income ...{ 100] 75} 119 535| 445| 2,327) 3,431 3,658 
Fixed productive as- 

sets (including live- 

stock) of all branches 

of the economy . .| 100} 94 | 115 264) 226) 838) 1,432 1,554! 

of which: industry} 100 | 89 | 105 689| 657| 2,925) 5,355 5,837 
Gross output of indus- 
AD Varies 2s ck ce ce 100 | 71 | 132 769| 705) 4,032) 6,613 7,096 
Output of means 
of production 
(Group A). . .| 100 | 81 | 155 | 1,340| 1,504) 8,936 /15,458 | 16,617 
Output of con- 
sumer goods 
(Group B) .| 100 | 67} 120 460} 273) 1,498) 2,183 2,327 
Gross output of agri- 

culture ...... 100 | 88 | 124 141 86) 224 276 288 
Freight carriage by 

all types of trans- 

POPE ita. sig: eee ghenn 100 | 75 | 104 387| 297| 1,496| 2,315 2,431 
Rail freight carriage} 100 | 96 | 142 543} 411) 1,968) 2,637 2,682 
Capital investments| 100 | ... | 106 555} 523) 3,665| 5,324 5,694 
Number of industrial, 

office and other | 

workers... ... 100 100 263; 221| 481 618 643 
Productivity of labour 

in industry eh 100) f, see: sf 120 376 427} 1,113} 1,468 1,540 2 

in agriculture. . .| 100| 86 | 115 193} 131] 347 4392 


1 Estimate. 


2 The figures give the growth rates of annual labour productivity. Taking 
into account the reduction of the working day, hourly labour productivity in 
industry rose approximately 22 times as compared with 1913 and in agricul- 
ture, more than 5 times. 
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“The mass heroism that was displayed by 
the working people during the period of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and the first five-year plans 
constitutes an unforgettable page in the history 
of our society. Soviet people did not stint their 
strength, consciously accepted hardships and set exam- 
ples of courage and self-sacrifice in their work for 
the sake of surmounting the country’s economic back- 
wardness and turning it into a great socialist power.” 


From the Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. on Preparations for 
the 50th Anniversary of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution 


BASIC INDICES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 
FROM 1928 TO 1967 


(Percentages of 1928) 


1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 (pian) 
Production of national income . .| 100 513| 427) 2,234 | 3,294] 3,512 
Fixed productive assets (including 
livestock) of all branches of the 
QCONOMYs: oS. ke Se ae ee 100 243| 208 770 | 1,317) 1,429 
of which: industry. ..... 100 697| 663] 2,957 | 5,412| 5,899 
Gross output of industry. ... . 100 646| 593) 3,387 | 5,555) 5,961 
Output of means of production 
(Group <A) a: eis oe 8 ae eas 100 | 1,000} 1,122) 6,664 | 11,528) 12,393 
Output of consumer goods 
(GrotipeBy e655 wee eRe 100 415| 246| 1,351 | 1,969] 2,099 
Gross output of agriculture. . . .| 100 132 80 210 259 270 
Freight carriage by all types of 
transport: 2.0 eas SS ee 100 408| 314} 1,579 | 2,444] 2,566 
Rail freight carriage... .... 100 444| 336] 1,611 | 2,159) 2,195 


Fixed assets commissioned by state 
and co-operative enterprises and 
organisations, collective farms 

and the population ...... 100 704| 617) 4,636 | 6,732) 7,456 
exclusive of assets commis- 
sioned by collective farms and 

the population... ..... 100 | 1,060} 856) 6,831 | 10,427} 11,285 
Capital investments by state and 
co-operative enterprises and or- 
ganisations, collective farms and 

the population... ...... 100 642| 606] 4,240 | 6,160) 6,588 
exclusive of capital invest- 
ments by collective farms and 

the population... .. 2... 100 862} 771| 5,587 | 8,489) 8,920 

State and co-operative retail trade| 100 233| 104} 758) 1,099) 1,180 
Number of industrial, office and 


other workers ......... 100 296| 250 542 697 725 
Productivity of labour: 
if industry? ss ine we 100 313} 356 927 | 1,224) 1,283 
in construction ....... 100 247) 223 705 953} 1,013 
in agriculture... ..... 100 171 116 308 390 
on the railways ....... 100 269! 183 610 828 849 
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BASIC INDICES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 
FROM 1940 TO 1967 


(Percentages of 1940) 


: 1940] 1945 a | 1960 | 1966 ine) 
Production of national income. . . .| 100 83 164 | 435 642 684 
Fixed productive assets (including 
livestock) of all branches of the 
economy . ek ek ee 100 86 | 124 | 317 543 589 
of which: industry ....... 100 95 | 141 | 424 777 847 
Gross output of industry ...... 100 92 | 173 | 524 860 922 
Output of means of production 
(Group: Ajo... See 35 fe ee 8 100 | 112 | 205 | 666 /1,153 | 1,239 
Output of consumer goods 
(Group B) ..........., 100 59 | 123 | 326 475 506 
Gross output of agriculture... .. 100 60 99 | 160 198 206 
Freight carriage by all types of trans- 

POTbe 26 we ho wa Ro Ear ae 100 77, | 146 | 387 598 628 
Rail freight carriage ........ 100 76 | 145 | 362 486 494 
Fixed assets commissioned by state 

and co-operative enterprises and 

organisations, collective farms and 

the population... ......., 100 | 88 | 196 | 658 | 956 | 1,059 

exclusive of assets commissioned 

by collective farms and the popu- 

lation 2 ae a PO we ae 100 81 199 | 645 984 | 1,065 
Capital investments of state and co- 

operative enterprises and organisa- 

tions, collective farms and the 

population. ok eo ke ee eek 100 94 | 200 | 660 959 | 1,026 

exclusive of capital investments 

of collective farms and the popu- 

latione 2 gos, ow eee a 100 | 89 | 204 | 648 985 | 1,035 
State and co-operative retail trade} 100 45 110 | 326 473 508 
Number of industrial, office and other 

workers): fe 5g ite Bae OAS 100 84 | 119 | 183 235 245 
Productivity of labour: 

INSINGUSETY: sess ase. Bae ei ee 100 | 114 | 145 | 296 391 410 
in construction. ........ 100 90 125 | 285 385 410 
in collective farms, state farms 

and subsidiary agricultural en- 

Lerprises: vec uke eS 100 60 100 | 203 269 
on the railways... 2... 0... 100 68 | 110 | 226 307 315 


Qe ee 


“The power of the socialist system has been 
strikingly displayed in the post-war years too. 
Towns and rural communities were raised from the 
ruins and ashes in the shortest time. The war-wrecked 
economy was fully restored, new achievements were 
scored in the development of the economy, science and 
culture, and the Soviet Union entered the period of 
full-scale building of communism.” 


From the Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. on Preparations for 
the 50th Anniversary of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution 


BASIC INDICES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 
FROM 1945 TO 1967 


(Percentages of 1945) 


1945] 1950 | 1960 | 1966 | (htony 
Production of national income ...... 100 | 197 | 523 772 823 


Fixed productive assets (including livestock) 
of all branches of the economy ..... 100 | 144 | 371 634 688 
of which: industry .......... 100 | 148 | 446 816 889 
Gross output of industry ......... 100 | 189 | 572 938 | 1,006 
Output of means of production (Group A)| 100 | 183 | 594 | 1,028 | 1,105 
Output of consumer goods (Group B)} 100} 207 | 549 800 853 


Gross output of agriculture... ..... 100 | 163 | 264 326 340 
Freight carriage by all types of transport| 100 | 190 | 503 779 818 
Rail freight carriage .. 1... ...... 100 | 192 | 479 642 653 


Fixed assets commissioned by state and co- 
operative enterprises and organisations, 


collective farms and the population . . .| 100 | 224 | 751 | 1,090 | 1,208 
exclusive of assets commissioned by col- 
lective farms and the population . . .| 100 | 247 798 | 1,219 | 1,319 


Capital investments of state and co-opera- 
tive enterprises and organisations, collec- 
tive farms and the population. ..... 100 | 213 | 700 | 1,017 | 1,088 

exclusive of capital investments by 
collective farms and the population} 100 | 228 | 725 |1,101 | 1,157 


State and co-operative retail trade... .. 100 | 246 | 727 | 1,055 | 1,133 
Number of industrial, office and other work- 
OLSte te ne on ve ee ee ace Wes, et wees, & 100 | 141 217 279 291 
Productivity of labour: 
im industry’ 4 aay & ee SS 8 100 | 128 | 260 343 360 
inp construction «2.2.4. 6-2 3. a Fad 100 | 139 | 316 427 454 
in collective farms, state farms and 
subsidiary agricultural enterprises . .| 100 | 165 | 337 445 
on the railways... ......2.2.2. 100 | 161 332 451 463 
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In assessing the great achievements of the socialist economy one must bear in 
mind that about 20 of the 50 years of the Soviet state were taken up by the Civil 
War and foreign intervention and the Second World War and also by the subsequent 
restoration of the economy. 

The Soviet Union sustained colossal damage during the Second World War. Here 
are figures showing the scale of the material damage caused by the nazi invaders 
to state enterprises and institutions, collective farms, mass organisations and citi- 
zens of the U.S.S.R. . 

7000 mill. rubles 
(in 1941 prices) 


Damage inflicted on the economy of the U.S.S.R. and citizens 


(losses from direct destruction and looting of property)—total 679* 
of which: 

State enterprises and institutions ............ 287 

collective: farms: <0 wy 0308 ae. aa eee eae ae 181 

rural and urban dwellers... 2... 2... ee eee 192 

co-operative, trade union and other mass organisations . . . 19 


The damage inflicted on some Union republics was as follows: 


°000 mill. rubles 
(in 1941 prices) 


RSS. ESIR&: at 6 sin does hoe a 255 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 2. 1. 2... . 285 
Byelorussian S.S.R.. 2... 2. 75 
Latvian S.S.R........048. 20 
Lithuanian S.S.R.......... «17 
Estonian S.S.R. 2... ...2.. 16 
Moldavian S.S.R......... 11 


The German fascist invaders fully or partially destroyed and burned down 1,710 
towns and urban-type communities and more than 70,000 rural communities; de- 
molished over 6 million dwelling houses and deprived about 25 million people of 
Shelter; destroyed 31,850 industrial enterprises, put out of commission iron and steel 
works which prior to the war produced about 60 per cent of country’s steel, 
collieries which contributed over 60 per cent of the country’s coal; destroyed 65,000 
kilometres of railway track and 4,100 railway stations, 36,000 post and telegraph 
offices, telephone exchanges and other communication establishments; ruined and 
looted tens of thousands of collective and state farms, slaughtered, or drove off to 
Germany 7 million horses, 17 million head of cattle, 20 million pigs and 27 million 
sheep and goats. They also destroyed and looted 40,000 hospitals and other medical 
institutions, 84,000 schools, technical schools, higher educational establishments 
and research institutions and 43,000 public libraries. 

These figures by far do not encompass all the damage inflicted by the nazi in- 
vaders. They cover only losses caused by the direct destruction of property of citizens, 
collective farms, mass organisations and state enterprises and institutions. The sum 


* In old rubles. 
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Nr 


of damage does not include such losses as the decrease in the national income because 
of the discontinuation or curtailment of activity by state enterprises, collective 
farms and citizens, the value of the foodstuffs and other goods seized by the German 
occupation forces, the war expenditure of the Soviet Union and also the losses from 
the slowing down of the country’s economic growth rates as a result of enemy hos- 
tilities from 1941 to 1945. 

The expenditure of the Soviet state on the war against Germany and also against 
Japan, and the loss of income as a result of occupation sustained by state and co- 
operative enterprises and organisations, collective farms and the population of the 
Soviet Union reached during the war the huge sum of not less than 1,890,000 million 
rubles (in 1941 prices). This sum should be added to the direct damage estimated 
at 679,000 million rubles. 

But the gravest loss suffered in the Patriotic War was the toll of more than 20 mil- 
lion Soviet people killed. 

The mighty forces of the socialist system ensured the swift restoration of the 
war-wrecked economy and the subsequent steady expansion of production. 


GROWTH RATES OF FIXED ASSETS FROM 1917 TO 1966 
(end-of-year figures; 1917=1) 


1917] 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
All fixed assets 
(including livestock) ....... 1 1.4 2.9) 2.4] 8.4] 14 
Fixed productive assets... .... 1 1.2 2.8) 2.4) 9.0) 15 
of which: 
INGUSURY! Oe cde Wig wo ae Re 1 122 7.7 | 7.3 | 33 60 
construction .......... 1 1.7 | 43 53/320 625 
agriculture..- 6 ga -als ae ee 
including livestock ...... l 1.3 1.5 1.1 3.2 4.8 
exclusive of livestock... .. 1 1.7 3.1 2.1 8.5 15 
tfanspottia<. sation. bo MRS 1 1.1 3.2] 2.9] 9.4 15 
communications ........ 1 1.3 | 13 il 25 47 
trade and public catering... .| 1 1.3 | 10 11 39 65 
procurements, supply, forestry 
and other branches of material 
production .......... 1 1.9 | 25 17 67 117 
Fixed non-productive assets... .. 1 1.5 3.0 | 2.4) 7.7 11 
of which: 
HOUSin ged Oy os ais aa eh ed ee 1 1.6 2.9) 2.4] 6.4 8.8 
public utilities and service estab- 
lishments. . . 2... 2... 1 1A 3.8 | 2.4} Il 20 
public health, education, science, 
culture, art and other non-pro- 
ductive branches ....... 1 £2 3.8] 3.2 | 22 39 
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GROWTH RATES OF FIXED ASSETS FROM 1940 TO 1966 
(end-of-year figures: percentages of 1940) 


1940] 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1966 
| 
All fixed assets (including livestock)| 100 | 84 117 | 182 | 290 466 
Fixed productive assets... .... 100 | 86 124 | 201 317 543 
of which: 
industry. « sae & « Bex ads 100 | 95 141 | 250 | 424 | 777 
construction .......... 100 | 125 241 | 492 | 748 | 1,464 
agriculture: 

including livestock .. .... 100 | 72 101 144 | 216 328 

exclusive of livestock... .. 100 | 69 101 | 169 | 278 476 

transport... 6.306 ee eh 100 | 90 121 | 192 | 292 475 

communications. ........ 100 | 83 105 | 138 | 190 363 

trade and public catering . ; . .| 100) 103-| 177 | 285 | 379 631 
procurements, supply, forestry and 


other branches of material pro- 
duction... 40 402 G4 oe ee eG 100 | 70 106 | 183 | 268 465 


Fixed non-productive assets... . . 100 81 1 161 259 383 
of which: 


Housing: 4, wwe A ae ak 100} 83 105 | 145 | 222 306 


public utilities and service estab- 
lishments........02022, 100; 63 88 156 | 299 512 


public health, education, science, 
culture, art and other non-produc- 
tive branches... 2.2... 100 | 83 182 | 323 | 594 | 1,038 
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FIXED ASSETS OF THE ECONOMY BY BRANCHES 
as of January 1, 1967 
(in 1955 prices) 


ol 


"000 


mil, | peaieciege 
— eee 
All fixed assets (including livestock) ......... 555 100 
Fixed productive assets... 2.2... 2... ....0.. 337 60.7 
of which 
PMG USEDY cde ae Me od tpt yi Eth “Genet Ws we 163 29.5 
CONSTTUCTION: x. eas wr ne AE ee oe Re 9 guy «404 12 232 
agriculture... .......... SR Mees ey eee: nae 69 12.5 
transport ........ Soper G, oar RD. A Gtyins. igh aS 68 12.2 
communications. ....... Seon ES Gece, BRE 4 0.8 
trade and public catering... 2... ...... 7 13 2.2 
procurements and supply .............. 7 1.2 
other branches of material production. ....... 1 0.1 
Fixed non-productive assets... .. . y Alas ale ee | 218 39.3 
of which: 
HOUSING ns Bok Ae Ae ee Se OR Ge Ss 147 26.6 
public utilities and service establishments... ... 20 3.6 
public health, education, science, culture, art and 
other non-productive branches... ......... 51 9.1 


Fixed assets make up the most important part of a country’s national wealth. 
They reflect the value of all buildings, installations, transmission devices, machin- 
ery, equipment, apparatus, instruments and other objects which are used by society. 

Restoration of the fixed assets, their expansion and improvement began in the 
first Soviet years: old enterprises destroyed in the First World War were restored 
and the building of new enterprises was started. From 1918 to 1928, more than 2,000 
large state enterprises were restored or built anew. As a result, at the end of 1928 
the country’s fixed assets increased by 15 per cent as compared with 1913. Non- 
productive assets grew by 50 per cent. 

The scale of reproducing the fixed assets rose with each passing year. In the course 
of the pre-war five-year plans (1929-40) the fixed productive assets increased 2.4 
times and non-productive assets 2.1 times. At the end of 1940 fixed productive assets 
increased 2.6 times and non-productive assets 3 times as compared with 1913. 

The Second World War inflicted great harm on the Soviet economy. About 
30 per cent of the country’s national wealth was destroyed. Large-scale restoration 
work was started while the war was still on. About 11,000 large state industrial 
enterprises were restored or built anew. At the end of 1945, the country’s fixed pro- 
ductive assets were 86 per cent of those in 1940; non-productive assets were 81 per cent 
of the 1940 level. 

Reproduction of the fixed productive assets began on a vast scale after the war. 
At the end of 1950, they were 24 per cent above the 1940 level. Non-productive assets 
increased by 11 per cent. 

From 1951 to 1955 fixed productive assets increased by 60 per cent and non- 
Productive assets by 50 per cent. 

Reproduction of the fixed assets and their renewal assumed an even larger scale 
during the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65): the fixed productive assets increased by 90 
per cent and amounted to 312,000 million rubles at the end of 1965, which was five 
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times greater than the value of these assets in 1940. In seven years the productive 
assets of industry increased by 110 per cent, the construction industry 120 per cent, 
state farms and other state agricultural enterprises 160 per cent, transport and com- 
munications 80 per cent and trade and catering establishments by 90 per cent. During 
the seven-year period, non-prdductive assets grew by 70 per cent and totalled 206,000 
million rubles at the end of 1965, or 260 per cent above 1940. 

In 1966, fixed productive assets increased by 8 per cent and amounted to 337,000 
million rubles at the end of the year. 

The value of the country’s fixed assets will total approximately 597,000 million 
rubles at the end of 1967, of which productive assets, 364,000 million rubles. As 
compared with 1917, the fixed productive assets will rise almost 17 times, with the 
productive assets of industry increasing 65 times, of agriculture (including livestock) 
5 times and (exclusive of livestock) 16 times, transport and communications 17 times 
and trade and public catering more than 70 times. The productive assets of the con- 
struction industry have been built up from scratch in Soviet times. 

In the 50 Soviet years the fixed non-productive assets increased 12 times, with 
the assets of the public utilities rising 21 times, and the assets of public health, 
educational, cultural and art establishments, scientific institutions and credit and 


other organisations, over 42 times. 


FIXED PRODUCTIVE ASSETS AND CIRCULATING ASSETS 
(end of 1966, ’000 million rubles) 


of which 
Total fixed produc- | circulating 

tive assets assets 

MOtaly’ se- 2, res Beak eee tee See Bde ube a 5161 337 179 
of which: 

INGUSURY sos 3. ws ak ee aE a 207 163 44 

construction ........... 62 12 50 
of which: 

uncompleted building work .. . 38 = 38 

agriculture: 

including livestock .. 2... .. 101 69 32 

exclusive of livestock. . . ... 73 54 19 

transport and communications . . . 74 72 2 


1 Including livestock. 
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“The growth of socialist production has 
created a sound basis for raising the ma- 
terial and cultural standards of the Soviet 
people.” 


From the Theses of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. “Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Great 

October Socialist Revolution” 


ADVANCE IN THE MATERIAL AND CULTURAL STANDARDS 
OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


Prior to the 
revolution 
(1913 or the 
Mama ese tie 
data are 
available) 
Population (end-of-year figures)—mill. . . 159.2 194.11 234.4 
of which: urban population. ..... 28.5 63.1 128.0 
Average annual number of industrial, office 
and other workers—mill. .......2. 12.9 33.9 19:7 
Rise in real incomes of industrial and build- 
ing workers, taking into account the abo- 
lition of unemployment and reduction of 
the working bande per employed person 
(TOPS) os ke eh ew BO ee 1 257 6.6 
Rise in real incomes sl peasants, per person 
engaged in agriculture (1913=1) .... 1 2.3 . 8.5 
Increase in the output of consumer goods 
(Group B, 1913=1), total ....... 1 4.6 21.8 
per capita of population. ....... 1 3.9 14.9 
Total living (useful) space in urban houses 
(end-of-year figures)—mill. sqm ... 180 421 1,290 
Total living (useful) space per urban dwell 
Cf —SQ Ml (4) ace Ace oe een eS aA 6.3 6.5 10 
Total number of people who study—mill. 10.6 47.5 73.6 
of which: 
in general schools of all types... .. 9.7 35.6 48.2 
in specialised secondary schools . . . .| 0.05 1.0 4.0 
in higher educational establishments . .| 0.13 0.8 4.1 
Film projectors—'000.........2..6 1.5 28.0 149.7 
Number of children in permanent kinder- 
gartens, kindergarten-créches and 
créches—’000 ... 2... ......-.4 4.55 1,953 8,192 
Doctors of all specialities (end-of-year 
figures)— thousands .......... | 28 155 578 
1 As of January 1. 
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Continued 
Prior to the 
revolution 
(1913 or the 
nearest year 1940 1966 
for which 
data are 
available) 
Number of doctors per 10,000 of population 1.8 7.9 24.6 
Hospital beds (end-of-year figures)—’000. . 208 791 2,321 
Hospital beds per 10,000 of population . . 13 40 99 
Average life expectancy, years... .... 32 471 70 
Number of deaths per 1,000 of population 29.1 18.0 7.3 
Deaths of children under 1 per 1,000 of new- 
born™intants) oa ee ee ee 269 182 26 
1 1938-39. 


MONEY ACCUMULATIONS OF STATE, CO-OPERATIVE AND PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISES AND ORGANISATIONS 
(except collective farms) ! 


1928/29] 1940 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 Glan 


All accumulations — 000 mill. 


TUDES: <5 4-2 one ca de oe ees 5.6 14.3 | 19.5 | 65.2 | 89.6 | 94.0 
of which: 

PTOMNT: 2. ivy Bhai Bde BOR Sd ad 1.3 3.3 | —0.72] 25.2 | 44.1 | 47.7 

turnover tax... ...., 3.1 10.6 | 19.1 | 31.3 | 39.3 | 40.7 


Money accumulations of the socialist economy comprise the main part of the 
country’s financial resources. The systematic growth of money accumulations re- 
flects the constant and swift expansion of output in all branches, rise in labour prod- 
uctivity and cut in production costs and also the changes in the level of wholesale, 
retail and purchasing prices. In the last 20 years money accumulations increased 
approximately 4.6 times. 

The structure of money accumulations has essentially changed. The share of 
profit, i.e., the part of the money accumulations which directly depends on the 
financial side of the operation of enterprises and organisations, is substantially rising. 
While in 1928/29 profit made up less than one-fourth of all money accumulations, in 


1 Accumulations include profit, the turnover tax and other revenue of enter- 
prises and organisations which is part of their net income. 

The tables on this page and other pages give the indicators up to 1940 in 
the money of those years and since 1940 in new money, i.e., at the rate of 
10 old rubles equal one new ruble. 

2 The minus sign indicates losses. 
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1967 its share will rise to one-half. Most of the profit was received in industry. In 
1967, profit in industry will amount to 28,900 million rubles, more than 60 per cent 
of all profit in the economy. The increase of profit in industry is accompanied by a 
rise in the profitability of production. In 1967, about 14 rubles profit will be received 
per 100 rubles of fixed productive assets and circulating assets. 

In a socialist society profit is used in the interests of the working people. Part 
of the profit received by enterprises remains directly at their disposal and is spent 
for the further development of production, provision of material incentives to the 
personnel, social and cultural measures and housing construction. The other part 
of the profit is contributed by the enterprises to the state budget and is utilised for 
the needs of the entire people. 

The economic reform, elaborated by the Plenary Meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.S.U. in September 1965 and approved by the 23rd Party Congress, is 
aimed at further increasing profit and all money accumulations of the socialist 
economy and also at raising the profitability of production. 


STATE BUDGET 
(7000 million rubles) 


> Excess of revenue 
Expenditure | over expenditure 


— 


Revenue 


19131 3.4 3.4 

1940 18.0 17.4 0.6 
1946 32.5 30.8 1.7 
1960 77.1 73.1 4.0 
1966 106.3 105.6 0.7 
1967 (plan) 110,2 110.0 0.2 


ee. 


‘On territory within the frontiers of the former Russian Empire. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE STATE BUDGET 
((000 million rubles) 
SS 


1967 
(plan) 


 e UUEEEEEEESESESSSSnSIE SSSI (SSS nnn el 


1940 | 1946 | 1960 1966 


Revenue—total .........06.4 18.0 | 32.5 | 77.1 | 106.3] 110.2 
of which: 
turnover tax. 4 6 see we 10.6} 19.1 | 31.3] 39.3 40.7 
PIONtstax ose ee See el es Pe 2.2} 1.7] 18.6] 35.7 37.2 
income tax paid by collective farms .| 0.1 | 0.1 1.2] 0.7 0.7 
income tax paid by co-operatives and 
enterprises of mass organisations .| 0.2] 0.1 0.6 0.4 0.4 
State: 1OanS) .. wrcicky a ee ee te OS 1.1 2.5] 0.9 0.2 0.3 
of which: 
bonds sold to the population .../ 09.9] 2.1] 0.1 0.2 0.3 
of which: 
by subscription... ...... 0.9} 2.1 — -_ — 
bonds bought by state savings 
banks: aa a Sake eee Ss 0.0} 0.3] 0.8 = — 
taxes paid by the population ....| 0.9] 2.3] 5.6 8.4 9.0 
contributions to the state social in- 
Surancesfunds <2 0-8 Sw eee a cs 0.9 1.2 3.8 6.1 6.4 
Total revenue received from state and 
co-operative enterprises and organisa- 
TIONS. 2 “x. 4 8.4 PO ee ee 16.0 | 27.5 | 70.1} 97.0} 100.4 
Expenditure—iotal .......... 17.4 | 30.8 | 73.1 | 105.6) 110.0 
of which: 
on: the economy: 3) 6-26 doe disease 5.8 | 10.6 | 34.1 | 45.2 46.9 
on social and cultural measures ...}| 4.1 8.0 | 24.9 | 40.8 42.9 
of them: 
education. ............ 2.3} 3.8] 10.3 | 18.7 19.7 
public health services and sports .| 0.9] 1.4] 4.8] 7.1 7.4 
social maintenance ........ 0.3] 1.8] 6.5 9.8 10.4 
of which: 
from the state social insurance fund| 0.2| 0.3] 4.2 Teal 7.8 
state social insurance ....... 0.5} 0:7 28). 4:3 4.6 
state allowances to mothers of large 
families and unmarried mothers . .| 0.1 | 0.3] 0.5 0.5 0.4 
money turned over to the central- 
ised all-Union social maintenance 
fund for collective farmers... .. — — - 0.4 0.4 
on -déefience: <2 -% & aww a eo eS 5.7] 7.4] 9.3] 13.4 14.5 
on administration... .....24 0.7 1:2 1.11 1.4 1.4 
payments and outlays on state loans 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.1 0.2 


STRUCTURE OF STATE BUDGET REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


(percentages) 
1918 |1928/29] 1940 | 1946] 1960 ]196 Parad 
Revenue—total ........ 100 100 100} 100) 100) 10 100 
of which: 
turnover tax ......-2e- 35.6 | 58.7 | 58.7| 40.7 |37.0| 36.9 
Profititax 0 6? as bua. (e on ute eS 15.3 | 12.1] 5.1] 24.2|33.6) 33.7 
income tax paid by collective 
FATINS. 6 ess & Sek aee wm Shea ke _ 0.4) 0.5) 1.6] 0.7) 0.6 
income tax paid by co-opera- 
tives and enterprises of mass 
organisations ......... 1.8] 1.0} 0.3) 0.8) 0.4) 0.4 
State loans” 6 i 3 se ee Se 8.2] 6.4] 7.5] 1.2] 0.21 0.2 
of which: 
bonds sold to the population L 3.0 5.1} 6.5] 0.1] 0.2) 0.2 
of which by subscription. . | : 5.0} 6.3) —|}—] — 
bonds bought by state savings 
banks? 4 sow eww are Se, ws 2.6) 0.1) 0.9) 1.1] — = 
taxes paid by the population . 10.3 | 5.2] 6.9] 7.3] 7.9} 8.2 
contributions to the state so- 
cial insurance fund ...... 13.8 | 4.8] 3.6] 4.9] 5.7] 5.8 
Total revenue received from 
state and co-operative enter- 
prises and organisations . ... 81.6 | 88.8) 84.5) 91.0/91.3) 91.0 
Expenditure—total ....... 100 100 | 100} 100} 100} 100) 100 
of which: 
on the economy ........ 47.2| 43.4 | 33.5] 34.5| 46.7 |42.8) 42.6 
on social and cultural measures} 9.6] 29.9 | 23.5] 26.0| 34.1/38.6) 39.0 
of them: 
education: « s.6 «Ga ews 6.4| 12.7 | 12.9] 12.3] 14.1]17.8) 17.9 
public health services and 
Sports’ 4% ons ele we eG Ost 3.7] 5.2] 4.4) 6.6] 6 6.7 
social maintenance ..... \ 3.2] 1.8] 5.7] 8.9] 9 9.4 
of which: 
from the state sociai insu-| 4 2.5 
rance fund. ...... 2.0] 1.1] 1.1] 5.8] 6. tel 
state social insurance .... 10.3 | 2.9] 2.4] 3.8] 4.1] 4.2 
state allowances to mothers of 
large families and unmarried 
mothers .......... — — O<7}, 122) 02780: 0.4 
money turned over to the cen- 
tralised all-Union social main- 
tenance fund for collective 
farmers’: Sr ace gee % er ae eve _ _ _ _ — | 0.4) 0.4 
on defence .......... 33.4] 10.0 | 32.6} 23.9) 12.7/12.7| 13.2 
on administration. ...... 7.6 5.9] 3.9) 3.8] 1.5] 1.3) 1.3 
payments and outlays on state 
LOANS: i a; 4 eich Socal Dee See _ 3.6] 1.6] 1.7] 1.0] 0.1] 0.1 
4-1028 


At all stages of socialist construction the Budget of the U.S.S.R. ensured the 
development of the economy and culture and the country’s defence needs. 

Receipts from state and co-operative enterprises and organisations make up the 
main part of all budget revenue. While in 1928/29 these receipts accounted for 82 
per cent of all revenue, in 1967 their share will increase to 91 per cent. Only in the 
years of the Great Patriotic War did their share drop to 70 per cent. Budget revenue 
contributed by the population has always amounted to a relatively small part; 
after the war it was considerably reduced as a result of measures which discontinued 
the placing of loans by subscription among the population and considerably cut the 
agricultural tax paid by peasants and the taxes paid by industrial, office and other 
workers. At present many workers are released from the payment of taxes and in 
future the abolition and reduction of taxes on wages of some categories of workers 
will be continued. 

In the State Budget of 1918 two-thirds of the expenditure was covered by the 
issue of money and only one-third by revenue; of the latter 64 per cent were special 
revolutionary taxes paid by the propertied classes. This directly reflected the situa- 
tion in the initial period of Soviet rule. 

Budget revenue has been mainly used for the further development of the country’s 
economy and the satisfaction of the people’s material and cultural requirements. 
As early as 1928/29, i.e., after the restoration period, 73 per cent of the entire budget 
expenditure went for financing the economy and social and cultural measures. In 
1967, outlays on these purposes wil! rise to 82 per cent. The share of outlays on social 
and cultural measures increased from 30 to 39 per cent of the entire budget expendi- 
ture during these years. 

The budget of the Soviet state is stable. In all years, except the initial post-revo- 
lutionary period and some years during the Great Patriotic War, the State Budget 
revenue exceeded expenditure, which was ensured by the steady development of 
the Soviet economy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


19131/1938) 1946 1960 1966 


Foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. (in prices of 
the corresponding years; foreign currencies 
are recalculated in rubles at the rate 
of exchange as of January 1, 1961) — mill. 


Publes®= yy) cv wie ee ae ee eae Bee 2,270) 475] 1,280} 10,073| 15,076 
EXPOrts:.3:-4; ¢. sabe? o-.4 ys aoe, somo S 1,192) 230 588} 5,007) 7,957 
TIM PORtS! cs: gre rate alg SR ae 1,078 | 245 692} 5,066} 7,119 


Russia’s foreign trade largely depended on the monopoly associations of Britain, 
France, Germany and the Netherlands; these countries accounted for 66 per cent 
of Russia’s foreign commerce in 1913; Germany contributed 48 per cent of all Russian 
imports. 

At present the U.S.S.R. is trading with almost all the countries in the world; 
with over 70 of them on the basis of long-term agreements. 

The foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. has quadrupled in Soviet times. 


1 On territory within the frontiers of the former Russian Empire. 

2 The figures for all years, except 1913, are recalculated at the exchange 
rate of the ruble as of January 1, 1961, i.e., one U.S. dollar = 90 kopeks; 
for 1913 recalculation was made at the rate of one 1913 ruble = 0.78 of the 
present-day ruble. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 
AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Rn — 


1946 | 1950 | 1955 1960 1966 
Million rubles: 
Total foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. (in 
prices of the corresponding years; foreign 
currencies are recalculated in rubles 
at the rate of exchange as of January I, 
1961) — mill. rubles! 2... .... 1,280 | 2,925 | 5,838) 10,073 | 15,076 
of which trade 
with socialist countries ...... 698 | 2,373| 4,630} 7,371 | 10,023 


with developed capitalist countries .| 491} 440) 904} 1,917 | 3,179 


with developing countries... .. 91} 112) 304 785 | 1,874 
Percentage of 1946 (in comparable 
prices) 
Total foreign trade of the US.S.R. .. 100} 217] 389 707 1,098 
of which trade 
with socialist countries ...... 100} 300} 525 882 | 1,224 


with developed capitalist countries 100 93} 174 392 670 


with developing countries ..... 100} 136] 300 773 | 2,114 


Trade with the socialist countries increased more than 12 times after the war, 
and it now accounts for about 70 per cent of all Soviet foreign commerce. 

Soviet trade with developing countries rose 21 times in post-war years. The eco- 
nomic relations of the Soviet Union with these countries are based on the principles 
of equality and mutual benefit, which facilitates the building up of an independent 


. national economy. 


" See footnote 2 on p. 5M. 
a by | 


COMPOSITION OF EXPORTS 


(percentages) 
1913 | 1938 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
EXpOrts.- f..05 a0 ge ew nan % ye cree 100} 100} 100} 100} 100 
of which: 

machinery and equipment ....... 0.3] 5.0] 5.8] 20.5 | 20.8 
fuel and electric power. ........ 3.5] 8.9] 5.4] 16.2] 16.4 

ores and concentrates, metals and metal- 
wares, cable and wire ........ 2.8] 3.9] 9.5] 20.4] 20.1 


chemical products, fertilisers and rubber} 1.2] 4.0] 5.0] 3.5 3.8 


timber, cellulose, paper and articles 
There 5. eters Gs ee Gate? Wee Bw 10.9 | 20.3] 4.3] 5.5] 7.0 


textile raw materials and semi-manu- 
Factires 72 Sle cd: Se ar es a a WES 8.9] 4.3] 15.0] 6.4] 5.2 


furs: and *Skins® 6 oe, 208 ee A ater os es A 0.4| 9.4] 11.2] 0.8] 0.8 


foodstuffs and raw materials for their 
production: «66.60% 60. die a6 ee 54.7 | 29.5 | 29.8] 13.1 | 9.2 


manufactured consumer goods. ..... 4.7] 7.9] 7.4] 2.9] 2.4 


The conversion of the U.S.S.R. into a powerful industrial state has determined 
the fundamental change in the composition of exports. 

In 1913, 70 per cent of all exports consisted of agricultural produce and only 
30 per cent of industrial goods; at present the share of industrial goods reaches 
85 per cent, while agricultural produce takes up 15 per cent. The U.S.S.R. is a big 
exporter of machinery and equipment; their share in total exports rose from 0.3. 
per cent in 1913 to 21 per cent in 1966. Exports of fuel, mineral raw materials and 
metals increased from 6 per cent in 1913 to 38 per cent in 1966. 
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COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 


(percentages) 
1913 | 1938 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
Imports: 0°. 456-8 28s 50s ee ae 100} 100; 100| 100} 100 
of which 
machinery and equipment ....... 15.9 | 34.5 | 28.5 | 29.8 | 32.4 
fuel and electric power... .....-. Gall 1.2) 11.8} 4.2} 2.4 
ores and concentrates, metals and metal- 
wares, cable and wire ........ 6.9 | 29.7| 9.9] 16.8 | 8.7 
chemical products, fertilisers and rubber 7.9| 5.2 1.9} 6.0| 6.4 
timber, cellulose, paper and articles there- 
PROM © p05. cpg te de SS eae OR eS ge 3.3] 0.8] 3.9] 1.9] 1.9 
textile raw materials and semi-manu- 
fACTUTES: (a 2h si, she erate RTO 18.3} 10.0] 6.6] 6.5] 4.8 
foodstuffs and raw materials for their pro- 
duction ..... Tob b Hoye AS Bante ds 12) 1207 15.7 112.11). 196 
manufactured consumer goods ...... 10.3} 1.0] 7.2] 17.2 | 16.4 


In 1913 imports covered over 43 per cent of the country’s consumption of 
machinery and equipment; at present the share is 4 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN GOODS! 


1913 | 1938 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
Metal-cutting lathes—’000 ....... — 1.8 Ov1, 7a 21-9 
percentage of output .........-. _ 3.3 0.2} 4.6 6.2 
Diesel engines and generators—’000 ...| — 0.0 —| 1.8 4.2 
percentage of output .......... — 0.0 —| 3.1 6.2 
Rolling mill equipment —’000 tons... .| — — —| 37.4| 48.1 
percentage of output .......... _— _— —| 31.0} 39.9 
Excavators—units . 2... 2. eee ee _ 14 —| 880 | 1,905 
percentage of output .......... — 2.8 —| 7.0 8.1 
Bulldozers—units ........6.6e8. _ — —| 880 | 2,499 
percentage of output... ....... — —~ —| 6.8) 11.2 
Graders—units .......-2.82---s — a's —| 202 705 
percentage of output. .....-..-- _— <2 —| 6.4) 16.0 
Tractors— ‘000 ......-.-2-4246. a 0.2] 0.2] 19.1] 21.9 
percentage of output. .......-.. — 0.4] 1.5] 8.0] 5.7 
Lorries = 000... kas ase dpe aud we eS _ 6.5 1.5] 25.5] 32.8 
percentage of output ....... oh Seen (ee 3.6 1.6) 7.0 8.0 
Motorcars—'000 .. 2... ew ee eee — 0.2 0.4] 30.5| 67.3 
percentage of output... .. =. re fines 0.7 | 6.5] 21.9] 29.2 


1 Including deliveries of complete plant. 
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Continued 


1913 | 1938 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
Coal—mill. tons ..... Mi a Sets ws 0.1} 0.4 0.5] 12.3] 21.8 
percentage of output .......... 0.3} 0.3] 0.4] 3.3] 5.0 
Coke mill, tons’ tess Ae acer ew, 2 0.0}; — 0.4) 2.6 4.0 
percentage of output .......... 0.0; — 2.3) 4.7 5.9 
Oil=mille. tons. 62. Se eeGeek ok Gogo: whale 0.0} 0.2 0.0| 17.8| 50.3 
percentage of output .......... 0.0} 0.7 0.1] 12.0} 19.0 
Iron ore—mill. tons ........... 0.5} 0.0 0.8) 15.2] 26.1 
percentage of output .......... 5.1} 0.0 4.1] 14.3] 16.3 
Rolled ferrous metals—mill. tons ..... 0.03} 90.1 0.1} 2.8 5.2 
percentage of output .......... 0.8 | 0.8 1.0] 5.5 6.8 
Steel pipes—’000 tons .......... — 3 4.2| 254.7} 354.1 
percentage of output .......... — | 0.3 0.5] 4.4 3.6 
Cement—'000 tons. ..........-. 7.0 | 36.0 4.0} 435] 2,302 
percentage of output .......... 0.3] 0.6 0.1 1.0 2.9 
Paper—’O000tons.........5454-. 1.7 | 2.7 | 54.6] 122.5 272 
percentage of output .......... 0.4] 0.3|] 10.6] 5.2 eal 
Cotton fibkee—’000 tons... ....... 0.03 | 20.2 | 101.8] 390.9} 507.8 
percentage of output .......... 0.0] 2.4] 18.5) 25.3] 26.5 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons ......... th Ol 0.1) 91.8] 455.7 
percentage of output .......... 2.5 | 0.02] 0.03} 5.8] 16.7 
Clocks and watches—’000 ........ 0.5} 11.9 4,024| 4,875 
percentage of output .......... 0.11) 0.3) sce 15.5] 15.1 
Cameras—'000 ............. —| ... — | 76.2} 353.6 
percentage of output .......... _— Oe — 4.3] 24.9 


The powerful socialist industry built up in Soviet times has satisfied the growing 
needs of the economy and, moreover, made it possible to export modern machinery 
and equipment and other means of production and consumer goods. Pre-revolutionary 
Russia hardly exported any machinery, equipment and other means of production, 
while in 1966 exports claimed a considerable share in the production of certain goods. 

The Soviet Union is one of the world’s biggest exporters of oil, iron ore, coal and 
ferrous metals. In 1966, Soviet oil exports totalled 50 million tons which was over 
50 per cent up on the country’s entire production in 1940; 26 million tons of iron ore 


were exported in 1966, or 87 per cent of the 1940 production level. 
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SHARE OF IMPORTS IN THE CONSUMPTION 
OF SOME INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


(percentages) 

1913 | 1938 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
Metal-cutting lathes .. 2... 2... 2... 85 10:2) H123-}, 4.9 |. 2.9 
Diesel engines and generators ....... _ 10.0 | 32.8) 1.9] 2.3 
Excavators: sv ip-e wae ee Mee ded s, & — 0.4/ 17.4} 0.1 1.7 
Compressors . RACES & BAERS _ 8.0 | 12.0 1.2] 0.2 
Motorcars. 4 6s. eb ce Se es 100 | 0.04} 0.1] 2.7 | 0.05 
GOPPIeS”, 04 bs oi a MS VS pets My eee Oe 100 | 0.03} 0.01} 1.0] 0.3 
COad is vetus - 3.8 ge" a a Fok a ee Ages. os 17.7) — 6.5] 1.3] 1.7 
Coke sh Sos fener Ce Caar See 2 18.0} — 2.25) 1201) 1.0 


Prior to the revolution 100 per cent of all the motor vehicles, 85 per cent of the 
metal-cutting lathes, 47 per cent of the cotton fibre were imported. 

The development of the U.S.S.R. into a powerful industrial state made it pos- 
sible to satisfy the growing requirements of the economy in means of production 
and also to export them in large quantities. 
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“The revolutionary rejuvenation of the world, begun 
by the October Revolution and embodied in the 
triumph of socialism in the Soviet Union, has been con- 
tinued by the triumphant socialist revolutions in other 
countries. The emergence of the world socialist system 
is the greatest historic event after the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution.” 


From the Theses of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. “Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution” 


SHARE OF THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES IN WORLD TERRITORY 
AND POPULATION at the Beginning of 1967 


Terctory ae 
percent- percent- 
mill. age of age of 
sq km world mill. world 
total total 
NE EE Eee 
The entire world... ......2. 135.8 100 3,380 100 
of which: 
Socialist countries ....,.... 35.2 25.9 1,190 35.2 
of them, the U.S.S.R. ......, 22.4 16.5 234.4 6.9 
All other countries. ........ 100.6 74.1 2,190 64.8 
of which: 
developed capitalist countries . . . 31.8 23.4 639 18.9 
of them, the U.S.A... 2... 9.4 6.9 198.0 5.9 
developing countries ....... 68.8 50.7 1,551 45.9 


While prior to the Second World War the socialist system accounted for 17 per cent 
of the territory and about 9 per cent of the population of the world, now the social- 
ist countries take up 25.9 per cent of the globe’s territory inhabited by 35.2 per cent 
of the world population. In Europe the socialist countries account for about 65 per 
cent of the territory and 48 per cent of the population, and in Asia for about 64 
per cent of the territory and 45 per cent of the population. 


SHARE OF THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
IN WORLD INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


POUT Rs eee taatind Rg: od, Ebae Aer sheer a less than 3 per cent 
MOS Te asses hha: Sarai SN Gc ee Boe bed less than 10 per cent 
PQS" Srey Bi, se. Es caa von eh a oa ea wl about 20 per cent 
9G ad iMesh SoiSeceurenea vag Sed alts about 27 per cent 
1966 All socialist countries ..... about 38 per cent 


of which the Soviet Union contributes almost 
one-fifth of world industrial output 

Pre-revolutionary Russia produced a little over 4 per cent of world industrial 
output in 1913. 

In 1966, the socialist countries accounted for about 38 per cent of world indus- 
trial production; developing countries, for nearly 7 per cent and the developed 
capitalist countries, for approximately 55 per cent. In 1966, total industrial output 
of the socialist countries amounted approximately to two-thirds of the total produc- 
tion of the economically developed capitalist countries. 
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NUMBER OF ENTERPRISES, INSTALLATIONS AND OTHER PROJECTS 
BUILT AFTER THE WAR, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND TO BE BUILT 
ABROAD WITH SOVIET TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE UNDER 
INTER-GOVERNMENT AGREEMENTS 


as of January 1, 1967 


Number of 
enterprises, 
installations 
and other 
projects 
Total! 3.5.94, 4-8 4% Bote ke eles eee @ SS es 2,018 
including 
Socialistcountries®.2.40 46 Goa. we we eee RO ee OS 1,413 
of which 
Bulgaria: ii ian cSce neha ace eae Ge: Se cap ate ee eo A 166 
Gzechoslovakia’ so04. io. dd Sp 8s: Wee ee Boy. Gee 27 
German Democratic Republic... ........... 26 
FUN ALRY® < -ss- c3- tas oh eo ye tee dete <a Oe Bla N he ge a heb ees 76 
Mongolian People’s Republic... .........0.4. 257 
Polands «- 30 en Dec ek eee ee BAS RS 108 
RUMAania’y «gris. see se ede ete es bn al 4 nee fon ba oe 101 
AL Danial s, te sh, a, aval os phar dtl, eh wel ere bob oho whe obs 45 
GRina: oe i ere ee Boar, Soke we ee Gee lk Sake bate 256 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam ............ 143 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic ......... 58 
GUD a Sess, Gore ees se ae dm aad hema eres cea ows tsa woe See 104 
Yugoslavia’ 2.0 4. a.sl6 ose ae Rea we Yee a a 46 
Developing countries: 42 swe se aa BB ce ey Le es 599 
of which: 
Alghanistan®. S:2) 6 se fe) yn Sa) on Sea) ee Gena Wola ew 59 
Algetia® 2.x: 3 5 Woh Ales oe ks ele Bla ae, ade Peg ud a 74 
Bunmar, ara! we te else Hee, ol es Ea, a ye 5 
CambOdiar * ej 8 re od saree She ker MS GOS eee ty et aa os 4 
Ceylon mien) Was ot sina war bth den ee ae arenes Sed Tek ch eee li 
Ethiopia: ° ole. eons. @ hag. a Saou Se Shoe, deed, en, Beata 6 
Ghananie io <n. oo dea Ck Ss he de ute eb ees ae 20 
GUIMCA yas, 232s ek ae cen A Svea ee BLS We Cau er a Ree 31 
Pndias 12) yo ookt 6s 4k Ver te on 2 das BD ye os 45 
Indonesiat :. 2-8 42/3 Sd oe dh Ee De alae a i oe 20 
iat eg. se <5, Pate see an Tees es 8 Be Sete, cae OE sa 21 
ITAGS 2 cc aiex Aye Sot elie Mech Gash ok te or ity eo see : 49 
MOVES mon ich es oy suis bat @ detesay ste tS comes a Th or ak ye 13 
Nepal. fo. ng eee wo os eee gee eae eee 6 
Pakistan © 3.40+ (3 ai ae sl omy oe aed ae nde ete ek SL te 21 
SOMAliag= fot. See Aa chee eee a Be wha Nee Re OD ak, ae dae 17 


Continued 


Number of 


enterprises, 

installations 

and other 
projects 
Suidatin ove ie ee a eles eee gd ndehe Wile eeee. Geas 14 
SVRiam ot ss oaks A ets Oh ea el pel Sat dy as 19 
TUniSiae ot 4 etek Os. Bok GO greta ape, g Se oe A 7 
United Arab Republic ..............0.2. 102 
YeMeh, sé <Gdnwd Gea Sia Ate oe en oe oe, ee ee 13 


Alongside trade relations, technical and economic co-operation of the Soviet 
Union with socialist and developing countries has assumed large scope in post-war 
years. 

By the beginning of 1967, as many as 1,413 enterprises, installations and other 
projects had been built with Soviet technical assistance in 13 socialist countries 
and 599 projects in 31 developing countries. 


“The turning of the Soviet Union into a mighty 
industrial power is one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of the working class and the entire 
nation. The Soviet working class cherishes and 
develops the labour traditions of the early five- 
year plan periods.” 


From the Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. on Prep- 
arations for the 50th Anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist 

Revolution 


THE U.S.S.R.— A MIGHTY 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


BASIC INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DURING SOVIET YEARS 


1913) 1917] 1928] 1940] 1945 | 1960 | 1966 (plan 
Gross industrial product 
CIQIS Sn eet aoe 1 0.7) 1.3) 7.7) 7.1 | 40.3] 66 711 
Out put of means of produc- 
tion (Group A)... .. 1 0.8) 1.6) 13.4) 15.0 | 89.4) 155 166 
Output of consumer goods 
(Group B)....... 1 0.7) 1.2] 4.6] 2.7] 15.0] 22 23 
Gross industrial product 
(LOU SN). sp area ead 8 1 1.8} 11.9} 10.9 | 62.5) 103 110 
Output of means of pro- 
duction (Group A)... 1 1.9) 19.2) 21.5 | 128 | 221 238 
Output of consumer goods 
(Group B)....... I 1.8) 7.5| 4.4 | 24.4] 35.5| 37.8 
Share of total output — 
percentages: 
output of means of produc- 
tion (Group A) .. .|35.1| 38.1) 39.5/61.2|74.9 | 72.5) 75 75 
output of consumer goods 
(Group B).... 2... 64.9 61.9| 60.5) 38.8| 25.1 | 27.5] 25 25 
Gross output of individual 
industries (1913 = 1) 
fuel industry... .... 1 --e | 1.5] 6.4] 4.8] 22.5] 33 35 
chemical industry. ...| 1 ... | 1.5/ 16.9] 15.6 |132 |294 | 322 
engineering and metal- 
working industries. . .| 1 1.3] 1.8|29.6/38.2 |268 |538 | 588 
light industry ....../ 1 --» | 1.4] 4.7) 2.9] 13.0] 16.2) 17.2 
food industry ...... 1 |... ] 1.0] 3.8] 1.9] 8.6] 12.8] 13.6 
Fixed productive assets of 
industry (1I9183=1)..../] 1 0.9} 1.1] 6.9] 6.6} 29.3] 53.6) 58.4 


1 On the territory of the former Russian Empire the t i i 
output in 1967 was about 64 times greater than in 1913. eae nee 
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1913| 1917] 1928] 1940] 1945 | 1960 | 1966 (ena 
Average annual number of 
industrial personnel! — 
millions 2... 2... 0. 4.1 4.3) 13.1) 10.7 | 22.3) 28.1) 29 
of which: workers 3.9 3.6) 10.0} 8.1 | 18.6) 22.9] 24 
Labour productivity per 
worker (19]3=1) ..../) 1 --» | 1.2] 3.8] 4.3] 11.1) 14.7] 15.4 
Power available per worker 
CLOTS Ty ist 53. G8 eles. Brie he 1 re ies 5 ae 14 21 22 
Electric power available per 
worker (1913=1) ....)] 1 haere 2 8 £0 cs 24 34 36 


1 Exclusive of workers employed in industrial enterprises of the collective 
farms and a number of small auxiliary plants. 

The 1913 figures are for the territory within the present frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. but do not include artisans. In 1913 the number of industrial per- 
sonnel within the territory of the U.S.S.R. prior to September 17, 1939, 
totalled 3,700,000 (exclusive of artisans), of whom 3,500,000 were workers. 

In 1913 the number of industrial personnel and artisans (including season- 
al workers) on the territory within the present frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 
totalled 6,200,000, of whom 6,000,000 were workers; the corresponding figures 
for the territory within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to September 17, 
1939, were 5,600,000 and 5,400,000. 


OUTPUT OF KEY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1913 | | 
ro ro 
2.4) 2S 
me a~oa 
pS 5o 
£4 | 28a 
32 188 -! 1917] 1928] 19 ree 
ES es 17 40] 1945 | 1960 | 1966 | (pian) 
Zé |£45 
go [sce 
Se |2oe 
$2 | 323 
Electricity,—’000 = mill. 

KW ces cael lie: goss 2.0) 1.9 | 2.61) 5.0 | 48.3) 43.3/292 |545 |598 
Oil—mill. tons... .. 10.3 | 9.2 | 8.8 |11.6 | 31.1) 19.4|148 |265 (286 
Gas—'000 mill. cum. .| 0.02) 0.02) ... | 0.3 | 23.4) 3.4] 47.2)145 |160 
Coal—mill. tons . . . . /29.2 |29.1 |31.3 |35.5 |166 | 149 (510 |586 [591 
Pig-iron—mill. tons 4.2 | 4.2 | 3.0 | 3.3 | 14.9) 8.8] 46.8) 70.3) 74.7 
Steel— mill. tons. . . .| 4.38] 4.2 | 3.1 | 4.3 18.3 12.3} 65.3) 96.9102 


1 1916. 
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1913 
ee (os 
2.]°: 
4 | 85a 
an eea 1967 
52 as 1917 | 1928] 1940] 1945 | 1960] 1966] (jan) 
28 | 205 
om ne 
ey peo 
Ho | see 
Bo | boa 
| | ! 
Rolled ferrous metals 
—mill. tons ..... 3.6 | 3.5 | 2.4 | 3.4) 13.1) 8.5 | 51.0) 76.7) 80.6 
of which, finished 
rolled stock 3.4 | 3.38] 2.3 | 3.2] 11.4) 7.4 | 43.7) 66.1) 70.5 

Iron ore—mill. tons 9.2) 9.2 | 5.3 | 6.1 | 29.9) 15.9 |106 [160 |163 
Mineral fertilisers (con- 

ventional units)— mill. 

LONS8 5-H ce Gers, “Eres | 0.09) 0.07 ) 0.1) 3.2) 1.1 | 13.9) 35.9) 38.7 
Sulphuric acid in mono- 

hydrate—mill. tons. .| 0.15) 0.12 0.2) 1.6, 0.8) 5.4 9.4 10.0 
Synthetic resins and plas- 

tics —’000 tons —|- 10.9) 21.3 {312 (974 /|1,131 
Chemical fibres —'000 

TONS ace oa, ae nla 8 .| — | — | — | 0.2] 11.1) 1.1 j211) /458  |507.5 
Turbines— mill. kW 0.01} 0.01 0.04, 1.2) 0.2] 9.2) 15.2) 16.2 
Turbine generators— mill. 

KWo oi ne) saw. Sh eG ae | | 0.1 | 0.5) 0.38} 7.9) 13.4) 14.9 
Metal-cutting lathes— 

OOO! ei sg ty toe Meath we 1.8 | 1.5 | 0.2 | 2.0 | 58.4) 38.4 |156 {192 {196 
Forge and press equip- 

ment (exclusive of 
hand-operated machines 

and shears)—’000 4.7) 2.9 | 29.9) 38.4! 40.5 
Instruments and means 

of automation and 

spare parts to them (at 

wholesale prices as of 

July 1,  1955)—mill. 

tubles ..... 2.4. 30.9 66.0 |1, 1822, 388/2,626 
Metallurgical equipment 

—'000 tons ..... 24 | 27 218 | 252 | 292 
of which, rolling equip- 

MOM ay ahs ye cm .| 1.0} 1.0] — | 2.0] 10.2) 7.0] 121 | 121 |} 150 
Chemical equipment and 
spare parts (at whole- 
sale prices as of July ], 

1955)— mill. rubles . .| ..- | --- PO mee --- | 226 | 419 | 432 
Automobiles—'000 . . .| 0.0/0.0 | — | 0.8 |145 | 75 524 | 675 | 731 
Tractors (physical units) 

000. he ee eye — | — | — | 1.3} 31.6 7.7 | 239 | 382 | 407 
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81s 
Paar nan 
4 | 255 
2% [ERT 967 
BS gos 1917| 1928] 1940] 1945 | 1960| 1966 ee) 
g2 [248 
ry 72) 
£3 |£0% 
af [52 
| 
Excavators—'000 . . | _ = —|—- 0.3) 0.01) 12.6) 23.5 25.8 
Commercial timber —| 
mill. Fest metres... 27 |... | 36 |118 | 62 (262 |272 | 276 
Cement—mill. tons. . .| 1.8) 1.5) 1.0) 1.8) 5.7) 1.8) 45.5) 80.0) 85 
Textiles 
mill. lin. m 2... 3,006, 2,910) 1 ,630)3 ,010)4 522) 1,822 |8, 2269, 437/9,719 
mill.sqm...... 2194/2, 125/1 ,212/2, 198}3, 300) 1,353 |6,636/7 ,8638, 131 
Knitwear — mill. pes 8.3) 183 | 50 | 584 | 992 |1,059 
Leather footwear—miill. 
Pals ss se ee ee 68 | 60 | 50 | 58 | 211} 63 | 419 | 522 | 545 
Clocks and watches— 
Mill, & Sieve “eee 0.7; 0.7) 0.7) 0.9) 2.8) 0.3 | 26.0) 32.4) 34.0 
Radio receivers and ra- 
diograms— ‘000. . —-|-|]—- 160 14 |4,165/5,842/6, 200 
TV sets—'000 ....., —-|/—|]—-|j]-— 0.3) — |1,726)4,415)}4,900 
Household refrigerators — 
2000's tec, ak Bea eS —}—)}-—-|]—- 3.5) 0.3 | 529 |2,205/2,770 
Granulated sugar —’000 
HONS oie ats oe ea 1,363)1,352) 912 |1,283/2,165) 465 |6,363/9, 74019, 745 
Meat (including grade I | 
by-products)!— ‘000 | 
TONS” 0. 6. 26ce Sch ae Gs 1,273) 1 ,042)1,078| 678 |1,501] 663 |4,4065,774/5 ,994 
Fish, sea mammals, 
whales, sea products— 
‘000 tons . . 2... 1,051/1,018) 893 | 840 |1,404/ 1,125 |3,541/6,093)6, 341 
Butter, cheese and other 
dairy products (in 
terms of milk)—mill. 
AOVS? > cer Maeno wea 2a. 1. 1.9} 6.5) 2.9 | 26.3) 40| 41 
Vegetable oil—'000 tong 538 | 471 448 | 798 | 292 |1,586/2,736/2,891 
Canned food—mill. con- 
ventional cans 116} 95] 85 | 125 }1,113) 558 |4,864/7,540)8, 486 
Soap (in terms of 40% 
fatty acid content) and 
synthetic detergents — 
(000 tons... 2... 192 | 168 | 87 | 311 | 700 | 229 /1,474)1,854)1 ,934 


1 This figure refers only to industrial production, 


and does not include 


collective-farm output or the output from the subsidiary husbandries of the 


population. 
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During Soviet years the U.S.S.R. became a highly developed industrial power, 
having rapidly surmounted age-old backwardness. 

These years witnessed the fulfilment of a colossal building programme, which 
made it possible to create huge production capacities in all industries, fundamen- 
tally change the branch structure of the fixed assets and raise the technical level 
of production. In 1967, as compared with 1913, the fixed productive assets of in- 
dustry are to increase 58-fold. Modern productive machinery has been installed in 
industrial enterprises and mechanisation and automation of production has become 
widespread. 

In industry the power available per worker is to rise 22-fold and the electric 
power per worker is to increase 36-fold in 1967. This is ensuring a substantial rise 
of labour productivity, which is the key to the successful growth of industry. In 
industry labour productivity is to rise more than 15-fold, while the per hour produc- 
tivity (taking the shortened working day into account) is to increase about 22-fold. 
Higher labour productivity is a major factor promoting the growth of produc- 
tion. During the past few years over 60 per cent of the increase in indus- 
trial output stemmed from the growth of labour productivity. 

The increase of production capacities and the rise of the technical level were 
major factors furthering the rapid growth of industrial output with priority for the 
production of the means of production. In 1913 the output of the means of production 
comprised 35 per cent of the industrial product; on the eve of the Great Patriotic 
War this share topped 60 per cent and in 1967 will reach 75 per cent. 

Many new industries were built. 

The economic potential built up during the pre-war years in many ways predeter- 
mined the victory in the Great Patriotic War. 

Despite the enormous destruction and losses sustained during that war, Soviet 
industry was restored with unprecedented rapidity and today continues to develop 
at a stable, high rate. 

At present there are some 47,000 industrial enterprises operating on a self-paying 
basis. They account for the bulk of the Soviet industrial product. 

In recent years, thanks to the high level of Soviet industrial development, it 
became possible to bring the rate of growth of the output of consumer goods closer 
to that of the means of production while giving the latter priority. 

Geological surveying, undertaken during Soviet years, has led to the discovery 
and development of numerous mineral deposits. The Soviet Union has the world’s 
largest explored reserves of coal, iron and manganese ores, copper, lead, nickel, 
bauxite, tungsten, peat, timber and hydropower; it also has great reserves of oil, 
natural gas and other minerals, 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF OUTPUT 


OF KEY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS BY FIVE-YEAR PLANS! 
| a ~~ eat _ -_ ~~ —~, wn 
we | 39 | Sst | 38] ee | eS]. | § 
zo [2a | dee fos bes | sre] ae | <3 
Beier Mee bien | eo | Sear ok bee 
se | Se | $Ee| Se | Se | $82] £3 | se 
ES gS | se | 8 | Ss | Bks| mo ae 
mou (7ae ee th AL Saran Bae Bo ae 
Electricity —’000 mill. 

WINS ise oe cea wear 2.1 | 4.5 4.0| 9.6] 15.8] 21.7] 38.8 42.9 
Oil—mill. tons . . .| 2.4] 1.4 0.9| 3.7] 6.6] 14.1] 18.5) 19.0 
Gas—’000 mill. cu m} 0.19} 0.25) 0.36) 0.55) 0.84; 6.5) 14.2) 16.4 
Coal—mill. tons. . .| 7.2| 12.7 | 12.7 | 22.4 | 25.8] 34.5] 12.1) 13.6 / 
Pig-iron—mill. tons} 0.7 1a 0.1 2.1 2.8 S| 3.4 3.9 i 
Steel— mill. tons 0.4) 2.4 0.2) 3.0] 3.6 3.2 5.4 5.1 | 
Rolled ferrous metals— 

mill. tons... .. 0:2 1.7 0.05} 2.5] 2.9 2.6 4.0) 4.0 
Mineral fertilisers ) 

(conventional units) 

—'000tons . . . .|196 |464 —0.8 |875 |834 917 |2,691 |3,477 
Sulphuric acid in mo- 

nohydrate— '000 

TONS. Ge ce nd 85.4 1163 72.7 |269 |335 335 531 | 624 
Synthetic resins and 

plastics—’000 tons) ... ~a ae 9.2| 18.6} 25.6) 80.6) 98.0 
Chemical fibres—’000 

TONS. aie gle ae O.75p 12 0.8| 4.6] 17.3 | 18.5) 34.5) 39.2 
Automobile  tyres— 

QOO r= is. 8 ne Be aS 117/429 103. |1,206 [558 = {1,402 |1,720 |1,842 
Turbines— ‘000 kW .| 63.6 |172 7.8 |495 |573 358 =|1,140 |1,085 
Metal-cutting lathes 

—'000 ...... 4.4| 5.8 3.3| 6.4] 9.3 7.1 6.8} 6.0 
Forge and press equip- 

ment (exclusive 

of manual machines | 

and manual shears) 

—‘000 ...... ve 0.4 0.5] 1.0] 1.9 0 1.2} 0.9 
Automobiles—’000. .| 5.8 | 35.2 |—18.2 | 57.6 | 16.5] 21.9] 15.0) 18.5 
Tractors (physical 

units)—"000 -. . .| 11.9] 0.4] —6.4| 21.8] 9.3] 18.8] 19.3) 23.2 
Excavators ..... 21.3 | 87.4 |—82.7 |706.0 |340.4 | 1,634.3 | 1,636.4] 1,802.2 
Paper—’000 tons . .| 46.7 | 72.1 | —6.4 |172 134 107 152 | 179 
Cement —’000 tons. .|407 (395 74 1,670 |2,458 |3,608 [5,583 |5,374 | 
Textiles 

mill. lin. m. . . .|—5.8 [201 176 |540 (511 154 227 | 180 

mill. sqm... .|—8.5|170 | 95.6 |404 |394 | 212 | 216 | 172 | 
Knitwear—mill. pes .| 7.7 | 23.5 8.8 | 29.5 | 46.8 | 21.6) 58.5 64.5 


1 The minus sign signifies a drop. 
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& | 55 [3.2] 38 | .2 |s.2 2 
§¢ | Hs | eSa]>o | $2 [28S] 2 | 8 
4 609 ap oD sot ip Sw Se AL 
gece | mee | ce | Se [een] 88 | 28 
ac Sc See ge éc bic oa ote 
Ss gS | SES 38 parc eager alica ao 
ha, nA bea, ma, ma, enn BO at 
Leather footwear — 
mill. pairs .... 7.2} 19.2] 9.4 | 28.0] 13.6) 28.4) 18.5) 13.3 
Radio receivers and 
radiograms—’000 .| ... | 34.1 |—13.1/212 495 | 117 | 180 | 199 
TV sets—'000. . . .) — —_ _ 3.91) 96.6) 162 | 382 | 386 
Household _ refrigera- 
tors—’000 ....) — _ —_ 0.2 | 30.0) 69.4) 188 | 229 
Granulated sugar— 
000 tons .. 1... —114 |319 |—85 (/412 179 | 671 | 801 | 935 
Fish, sea mammals, 
whales and sea prod- 
ucts—’000 tons . .| 123 | 55.2 |—68.3/126 196 66.4) 405 | 447 
Vegetable oijl—’000 
LOHSta Gre 234 ll 9.7| 86 {105 70 99 | 186 | 237 


Butter, cheese and 
other dairy products 
(in terms of milk) — 


Mil: TONS 6 2.4 a0 9 —0.0} 0.6 0.5) 1.1 1.0) 2.9 2.44 2.5 


Canned food—mill. 
conventional cans| 142 | 58.0 | 43.6 |195 337 | 285 | 429 | 443 


1 The figures are for 1948-50; no TV sets were produced in 1946; in 
1947 production amounted to 197 units. 
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Industrialisation was launched following the period of rehabilitation after the 
First World War, the foreign intervention and the Civil War. 

In industry the main target of the First Five-Year Plan was to start industri- 
alisation and thereby build the foundation of socialist economy. 

The First Five-Year Plan was carried out in four years and three months. In 
1932, as compared with 1928, gross output doubled, while the output of the means 
of production increased 2.7-fold. 

Successful fulfilment of the First Five-Year plan made it possible to set the com- 
pletion of the economy’s technical reconstruction as one of the principal objectives 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

In 1937, at the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period, gross industrial output 
was 120 per cent above the 1932 level. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period the Soviet Union began the completion 
of socialist construction and the gradual transition from socialism to communism. 

Fulfilment of the tasks of the Third Five-Year Plan was cut short by the attack 
on the Soviet Union by nazi Germany. 

In the course of the Great Patriotic War, in spite of the occupation of a number 
of regions, Soviet industry swiftly switched over to war-time production to meet 
the requirements of the Armed Forces. 

The main target of the Fourth Five-Year Plan in industry was to regain the pre+ 
war output level and then substantially exceed it. This target was achieved. In gross 
industrial output the plan was fulfilled in four years and three months. 

This allowed the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) to envisage tasks ensuring the 
further expansion of all branches of the economy. By 1955 gross industrial output 
had surpassed the 1950 level by 85 per cent. 

The directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan were approved in 1956, and three 
years later they were replaced by the control figures for economic development in 
1959-65. 

The principal aim of the Seven-Year Plan was to effect a further upsurge of all 
branches of the economy on the basis of the priority growth of the heavy industry. 

Fulfilment of this plan ensured substantial industrial progress. In 1965, as 
compared with 1958, gross output increased 84 per cent instead of the 80 per cent 
envisaged by the seven-year plan. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE EASTERN REGIONS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


1913 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960] 1966 
Capacity of power stations—total — 
mille IRW es i ak ES x 1.1) 1.9 | 11.2] 11.1 | 66.7)123.0 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.1) 0.2 2.6] 4.8] 25.2) 51.3 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.03 | 0.06! 1.3] 2.3 | 15.3) 34.5 
Share: percentages , 
all Eastern regions ....... 10.6 {11.0 | 23.5 | 42.9 | 37.7) 41.7 
east of the Urals... . 2... | 2.3 3.2 11.7 | 20.9 | 22.9) 28.0 
Power output —total—’000 mill. kWh) 2.0 5.0 | 48.3 | 43.3 |292.3/544.6 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.2 0.5 10.7 | 21.0 |117.5)222.9 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.04 | 0.1 4.5 | 8.7 | 63.2)133.9 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... | 10.0 9.4 22.1 | 48.5 | 40. 
east of the Urals ........ 2.1 2.5 9.2} 20.1 | 21. 
Oil output—total—mill. tons . . . .| 10.3 | 11.6 | 31.1 | 19.4 |147. 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.3 0.3 3.6 | 4.5 | 39. 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.3 0.3 2.04) 2.7 P10. 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... . 2... 2.6 2.4 | 11.5 .O | 26. 
east of the Urals... ...., gal 256; 2.4 6.3 | 13.8) 7 
Output of natural gas (including con- 
current gas)—total—’000 mill. 
CUMM in hy sone: antec was. te _ 0.3 3.2 | 3.3 | 45. 
of which 
in the Eastern regions ....., _ 0.002} 0.03) 0.3 | 2. 
east of the Urals ........ a 0.002; 0.02) 0.1 1. 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... _ 0.5 0.96} 9.2) 6. 
east of the Urals... ..... _ 0.5 0.5) 3.0] 2. 
Output of coal—total—mill. tons . .| 29.2 | 35.5 [165.9 |149.3 |509. 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 3.5 7.0 | 59.5 | 86.2 |241. 
east of the Urals... . 2... 2.2 5.0 | 47.6 | 60.5 |182. 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... 2... 11.9 [19.6 | 35.9 | 57.7 | 47. 
east of the Urals... ..... 7.7 114.0 | 28.7 | 40.5 | 35. 
Output of pig-iron—total—mill. tons| 4.2 3.3 14.9 | 8.8} 46. 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.9 0.7 4.3 | 6.7) 18. 
east of the Urals... ....- — 0.01 1.5 1.6 | 3.6 
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1913 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Share: percentages : 
all Eastern regions ....... 21.4 | 21.4 75.9 | 40.0) 37.7 
east of the Urals. ....... — 0.2 10.3 | 17.8) 7.7| 9.4 
Output of steel—total—mill. tons. .| 4.3 4.3 8.3 | 12.3 | 65.3) 96.9 
of which: | 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.9 1.0 5.9] 9.1 | 28.0) 39.1 
east of the Urals... 2.2... — | 0.01] 1.9] 2.6] 6.1] 8.3 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions. ...... 20.8 | 23.6 | 32.0 | 74.2 | 43.0) 40.3 
east of the Urals... ....., _ 0.1 10.6 | 21.2) 9.3) 8.5 
Ferrous rolled stock output—total— 
MIMS CONS. erty oe OR ete, Sk BH 3.4 3.2 | 11.4) 7.4 | 43.7) 66.1 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions .... . 0.6 0.8 3.7 | 5.6 | 18.9] 26.5 
east of the Urals... ..... = 0.01 13] 1.8) 5.0) 6.5 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... .... 17.8 |25.7 | 32.3 | 76.4 | 43.2! 40.0 
east of the Urals... ..... = 0.2 | 11.3) 24.8) 11.4] 9.9 
Iron ore output—total—mill. tons .| 9.2 6.1 9 15.9 |105.9|160.3 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 1.8 1.1 8.6 | 11.6 | 39.0) 53.2 
east of the Urals... 2... 0.003} 0.01) 0.5 | 0.8} 11.7) 25.9 
Share: percentages | 
all Eastern regions ....... 19.3 | 18.0 | 28.7 | 73.0 | 36.8] 33.2 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.03 | 0.1 Let S20 ET AWG 2] 
Output of mineral fertilisers (conven- 
tional units) —total—mill. tons. .} 0.09 | 0.1 3.2] 1.1) 13.9) 35.9 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.01 | 0.03} 1.0] 0.5 5.6 11.3 
east of the Urals. ....... —_ _ 0.2] 0.4] 2.2) 5.7 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 13.8 |21.3 | 31.5 | 46.9 | 40.6) 31.6 
east of the Urals... ..... — — 6.9 | 34.3 | 15.9) 15.9 
Output of sulphuric acid in mono- 
hydrate—total—mill. tons ....| 0.15 | 0.2 1.6] 0.8) 5.4] 9.4 
of which: | 
in the Eastern regions ..... -- 0.02 | 0.3 | 0.3) 2.1) 3.7 
east of the Urals. ....... _— _— 0.07} 0.06 1.0) 2.0 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... .... — |11.2 | 17.7 | 44.3 | 39.1) 39.6 
east of the Urals... .. 2... ~ — 4.2] 7.1 | 18.7) 21.1 
| 
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1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960] 1966 
Output of soda ash (95%)—total — 
10002 TONS. JS ie oie, tre ele ad 160 217 (5386 = \235 = |1,887\2,963 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 41 41.6 |102 106.6 969 |1,864 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.1 1.1 | 13.7 | 30.3) 59 | 33.4 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 25.6 | 19.2 | 19.0 | 45.3 | 51.4] 62.9 
east of the Urals .. 2... 2... 0.1 0.5] 2.5) 12.9) 3.1) 1.1 
Output of caustic soda (92%)— 
totali—’000 tons ......... 55.1 | 58.6 {190 {128 |765 |1,393 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 15.5 15.8 | 40.2 | 44.8 |217 417 
east of the Urals... ..... _ — — 9.4 | 70 168 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... .... 28.1 27.0 | 21.1 | 35.0 | 28.4) 29.9 
east of the Urals... ..... _ — — 7.4| 9.1) 12.1 
Output of chemical fibres—total — 
QUO MTONS ee a. eo ee SP we ot a Dee _— 0:2), 1b] 1.1 |211.2/458.3 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... = _ == 0.01) 43.1] 86.8 
east of the Urals... 1... . — — — — | 39 | 81.7 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... _ — _ 0.9 | 20.4) 18.9 
east of the Urals... 2... . — _— — —_ 18.5) 17.8 
Output of metal-cutting lathes— 
total—’000 ........... 1.8 2.0 | 58.4 | 38.4 |155.9)192.1 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ....., 0.03 - 4.1] 9.4 | 31.0} 33.1 
east of the Urals... 2... .. _ os 0.9} 2.0) 11.1) 10.2 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions. ...... 1.7 — 7.1 | 24.5 | 19.9) 17.2 
east of the Urals... ..... _ —_ 1.6) 5.2| 7.1) 5.3 
Output of metallurgical equipment — ; 
total—’000 tons ......-... 23.7 | 26.9 |218.3/252.2 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 7.5 | 6.9 | 85.8|107.9 
east of the Urals ........ — — 2.6 | 15.4] 22.4 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 31.9 | 25.6 | 39.3) 42.8 
east of the Urals... ..... — — 9.7 |. 701 8.9 
Output of tractors—total—’000 ... — 1.3 | 31.6) 7.7 |238.5)382.5 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... —_ — 8.6 | 2.9} 50.1) 70.8 
east of the Urals... ..... =— — — 2.9 | 29.0) 45.1 
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1913 


1928 


1940 


1945 


1960 | 1966 


| 
ee es vO 


Share: percentages . 
all Eastern regions. ...... 
east of the Urals... ..... 


"O00 sac. & arch Aes. 6 SCR tecet ack 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions 228 
east of the Urals... ..... 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 
east of the Urals... ..... 


Output of tractor seeders— total — 
FOODS. gece tase? a cel ees tet ina ce onrue 


of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 
east of the Urals... ..... 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... .... 
east of the Urals... ..... 


in the Eastern regions ..... 

east of the Urals... ..... 
Share: percentages 

all Eastern regions... .... 


éast.of ‘the Wrals: cc ~o-S. eens 
Output of commercial timber— 


total—mill. Fest metres ..... 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 
east of the Urals. ....... 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... .... 
east of the Urals... ..... 


CUCM ch. (ens yeti fe Se4 eo pha Be 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 
east of the Urals... ..... 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions... 2... 
east of the Urals... ..... 
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Continued 


1913 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 


Output of cellulose—total— ‘000 tons | 257.6 | 86.0 |529 |275.9 |2,282\3,605 


of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... nae ... [1389 1126 648) 902 
east of the Urals... ..... pms — — 5.6 212) 423 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 5aus ... | 26.2 | 45.8] 28.4) 25.0 
east of the Urals... ..... hee — — 2.0 9.3) 11.7 
Output of paper—total—’000 tons. . | 269 284 «=|812 = /321 2, 334)3 ,550 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 12.6 160 = |105 691}1 ,036 
east of the Urals. ....... 4.7 2.8 | 15.2 179| 295 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 4.7 . | 19.7 | 32.6 | 29.6 29.2 
east of the Urals... ..... 1.7 : 0.3 | 4.7 7.7 8.3 
Output of cement—total—mill. tons} 1.8 1.8] 5.7] 1.8] 45.5) 80.0 
of which: 
in the Eastern regions ..... 0.1 0.1 1.1 0.6 | 16.2) 28.7 
east of the Urals. ....... 0.1 0.06} 0.8] 0.4 9.7) 18.9 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 4.8 7.8 | 19.5 | 34.4 | 35.7) 35.9 
east of the Urals... ..-.. 4.8 3.5 | 13.5 | 19.4 | 21.4) 23.6 
Output of cotton fabrics—total — 
MIME nNg mM. Shee ek ee a ey 2,672 | 2,678 |3,954 |1,616 | 6,387/7 ,238 
of which 
in the Eastern regions .... . = — 151 125 532| 697 
east of the Urals... 2... . — _ 151 124 517| 682 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... _ _ 328 | Use 8.3) 9.6 
east of the Urals... 2... .. — —_ 3.8] 7.6 8.1) 9.4 
Output of woollen fabrics —tota! — 
mille ietin! Ue cele 2 ee eee dy Ge 107.7 | 86.8 |119.7 | 53.6 | 341.8/397.9 
of which 
in the Eastern regions ..... 2.3 2.3} 3.3] 3.5] 14.8) 22.6 
east of the Urals... .. 2... 0.1 0.5 1.3 1.4 9.2) 12.8 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... 2:2 2.7) 2.8] 6.4 4.3) 5.7 
east of the Urals... ..... 0.1 0.6 1.1 2.7 2.7, 3.2 
Output of silk fabrics—total—mill. 
Vins SM se lg age cee es se ye, RE 42.6 9.6 | 77.3 | 36.4 | 809.7)1,012 
of which 
in the Eastern regions ..... — _ 6.3 | 6.2] 78.5)127.9 
east of the Urals... ..... — 6.3 | 6.2] 78.1)127.9 
Share: percentages 
all Eastern regions ....... -- — 8.2] 17.1 9.7) 12.6 
east of the Urals... .. 2... — _ 8.2 | 17.0 9.6) 12.6 


The data for the Eastern regions of the U.S.S.R. include figures for the Ural, 
West-Siberian, East-Siberian, Far Eastern, Central Asian and Kazakhstan regions 
and the Bashkirian Autonomous Republic; the data for east of the Urals include 
figures for the West-Siberian, East-Siberian, Far Eastern, Central Asian and Kaza- 
khstan regions. 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES 
IN INDUSTRY 


| 1928 | 1940 | 1960 1966 
2 
thousands 
Industrial production personnel . ....- - 4,339 |13,079 | 22,291 | 28,105 

of which: 
WOrKERS.- 3.2 e00d a ok 6, eh tg, Shireen 3,593} 9,971] 18,574 | 22,896 
apprentices. . 2. 1 1 ee te ee ee 155 393 339 498 
engineers and technicians ........ 137] 1,023} 2,008 3,087 
Olfice staff i348 4 a sk ei A eA 272 943 897 1,135 
percentages of total 
Industrial production personnel ..... . 100 100 100 100 
of which: 
WOrKEES! owl Nowra eed, & al «ee 83 76 83 82 
apprentices... 1... ee ee ee 4 3 1.5 1.8 
engineers and technicians ........ 3 8 9 ll 
Office staff <a. 2 6 6 woe ee 8 6 7 4 4 


In this and subsequent tables the figures do not include workers and employees 
at enterprises run by the collective farms or the workers and employees of small 
subsidiary industrial enterprises. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


(thousands) 
1913 3 

within the 

within the| frontiers 
present of the 1928 1940 | 1960 1966 

frontiers | U.S.S.R. 

of the prior to 

U.S.S.R. |September 

17, 1939 
Total 8.95 sas 2 fe eich BOE 3,900 3,536 3,593 | 9,971 | 18,574) 22,896 

of which: 
coal industry ...... 196 196 232 436 | 1,031) 1,011 
iron and steel industry. . 310 307 234 405 886) 1,000 
chemical industry .... 59 50 77 297 584 991 
engineering and _ metal- 
working industries. . . 595 510 480 |2,575 | 5,655) 7,885 
building materials indus- 

LEY Re it BR og eee res age a Bes Sh 295 | 1,310} 1,433 
light industry ...... 1,190 1,183 | 1,091 | 2,334 | 3,371) 3,872 
food industry ...... 780 735 .-- |1,161 | 1,743! 2,160 


1 See footnote to p. 62 


ANNUAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS 


IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


(thousands) 
1928 | 1940 1960 1966 
Totala: 3 2 teas doa-kew Se Ses, ASR. 137 1,023 | 2,008 | 3,087 
of which: 
Coal industry ace soe 8 Rew eS Ae il 42 lt} 182 
iron and steel industry .......... 8 42 85 122 
chemical industry ............. 4 46 79 153 
engineering and metal-working industries . . 30 430 880 | 1,504 
building materials industry ........ pas 22 105 | ~=157 
hightsindustry: 6h eos has SP Gee os 26 140 193 244 
food industry, 2. 20.40. tee 40d we GA 10 117 194 266 
RATE OF GROWTH OF LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 
BY INDUSTRIES 
(1940 = 100) 
| 1960 1966 
All industries (exclusive of collective-farm industries) —in terms 
of gross output per worker ............-0.., 296 | 391 
Oil industry—oil output per worker... 2... ...... 248 391 
Coal industry—coal output per worker ........... 137 166 
Iron and steel industry—gross output per worker ...... 265 352 
Chemical industry—gross output per worker... ... 2... 453 671 
Engineering and metal-working industries—gross output per 

WORKET. ice bt eee ad ea we Sl a she hie ew 472 692 
Timber industry—comprehensive working of timber per worker| 176 201 
Building materials industry—gross output per worker 365 553 
Light industry—gross output per worker .......... 213 232 
Food industry—gross output per worker. .......... 190 240 


In industry labour productivity is rising steadily thanks to modern machinery, 


greater efficiency and the increasing skill of workers and employees. In 1966 the 


1913 level in industry as a whole was topped 14.7-fold; in the engineering and metal- 


working industries more than 30-fold, in the chemical industry 18-fold and in the 


iron and steel industry approximately 16-fold. 


OUTLAY CHANGES PER RUBLE OF COMMODITY OUTPUT 
OF INDUSTRY 
(as a percentage of the previous year) 


| 
1958 1959| 1960 196t | 1962] 1963 | 1964] 1965| 1966 ares 
In current prices of 
the correspond- 
ing year . . . .|—1.7,—0.7;—0.6+0.2)—1.4/+0.2 |—0.7/+0.7|—0.2) —0.8 
In prices compara- 
ble with previ- 
ous year . . . .|—2.1/—1.6;—1.8/—0.9/—1.9)—0.41)—1.3)—0.2;0. 8] —1.2 


The cost of industrial output dropped as a result of higher productivity of social 
labour, and more efficient and economical utilisation of the means drawn into 
production. 


1 On the basis of the 1962 depreciation norm, the drop was equal to 
1.3 per cent. 


PATTERN OF PRODUCTION EXPENDITURES 
(in percentages) 


of which 
d wages and 
Total raw atl auxiliary fuel deprecia- | deductions | miscella- 
basic materials Me} (KPOWEr tion for social neous 


materials 
| 


insurance 


1940 | 100 58.1 5.9 4.1 1.3 2.2 22.5 5.9 
1960 | 100 64.0 4.8 3.4 | 1.8 3.5 19.3 3.2 
1966 | 100 64.0 4.5 3.1 | 2.1 5.2 17.9 3.2 


Higher labour productivity makes it possible to draw into production, with 
the least outlay of labour, a relatively larger share of raw and other materials that 


have already consumed labour. 
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“Communism is Soviet power plus the 
electrification of the whole country.” 


V. 1. Lenin 


THE BUILDING UP AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE U.S.S.R. POWER INDUSTRY 


———_— 


2s 
r of Bnt 
Pa ea 
co Om, 
a~ =H 1945} 1960 | 1966 
2° [eve 
eet leoe 
£8 ule-23 
BED) 2zOos— 
Capacity of all power sta- 
tions (end-of-year figures) 
—mill. kW ...... Ll | 1.20 41.2 | 1.9 [11.2] 11.1) 66.7] 123.0 
of which: 
thermal power stations| 1.1 | 1.1 |1.2 | 1.8] 9.6] 9.9} 51.9] 99.9 
hydropower stations . .| 0.02) 0.02 |0.02| 0.1 | 1.6) 1.2) 14.8] 23.1 
Output by all power sta- 
tions—’000 mill. kWh . .| 2.0 | 1.9 |2.6 | 5.0 | 48.3) 43.3) 292.3] 544.6 
of which: 
by thermal power sta- 
tions ........{/2.0 | 1.9 |2.6 | 4.6 | 43.2| 38.4] 241.4] 452.8 
by hydropower stations} 0.04| 0.04 |0.04| 0.4 | 5.1] 4.9) 50.9] 91.8 


The Soviet state inherited a backward power economy from tsarist Russia. In 
pre-revolutionary Russia the power industry consisted of small power stations. The 
cnet of rivers was hardly tapped at all. In power output Russia was eighth in the 
world. 

A plan for the electrification of Russia, known as the GOELRO plan, was drawn 
up in 1920 on Lenin’s initiative. Covering a period of 10-15 years, it envisaged the 
building of large power-generating capacities and the development of the entire 
economy on the basis of electrification. Daring for its day, it was fulfilled ahead of 
schedule. By the end of 1935 a total of 40 district power stations were in operation 
instead of the 30 provided for by the GOELRO plan. 

By carrying out Lenin’s plan of complete electrification, the Soviet Union has 
forged into the lead in power engineering, and for the output of electric power it is 
first in Europe and second in the world. 

Under the plan for 1967 the power output is to equal 598,000 million kWh 

More electric power is now produced every 36 hours than during the whole of 1913 

The Soviet power industry consists mainly of thermal power stations, which 
account for 83 per cent of the total power output. - 

All the hydropower stations were built during Soviet years. 

The first of these was the Volkhov Project built in 1926, on instructions from 
ee Since then the Soviet Union has built dozens of huge hydropower develop- 
ments. 

The first atomic power station became operational in 1954. 
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CONCENTRATION OF ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 


1966 

1940 | 1960 | = as 

of Sus 

se | BSS 

Total power output—’000 mill. kWh ...... 48.3 | 292.3|544.6| 100 

of which by power stations of 

up to 10,000 kW capacity. ........ 15.9 | 28.3) 24.5 4.5 
from 10,000 to 100,000 kW capacity ... .| 12.3| 56.7] 61.7} 11.3 
from 100,000 to 1,000,000 kW capacity . . .| 20.1 | 186.3/312.8| 57.4 
a capacity of 1,000,000 kW and over... .| — 21.0| 145.6} 26.8 


A feature of the Soviet power industry is the high concentration of power genera- 
tion at large power stations. Eighteen huge power stations, with a capacity of 1,000,000 
kW andover, account for one-fourth of the total power output.These include mammoth 
thermal power stations such as the Dnieper (2,400,000 kW) and the Staro Beshevo 
(2,100,000 kW) projects; the largest of the hydropower stations are the Bratsk 
(4,000,000 kW), the 22nd Party Congress (2,500,000 kW) and Lenin (2,300,000 kW) 
developments, the last two on the Volga. 

Soviet power engineering is developing along the line of concentrating power 
output in grids: general-purpose power stations and block-stations account for 
93 per cent of the country’s power output. The Single Power Grid of the European 
part of the U.S.S.R., which will satisfy half of the economy's power requirements, 
is nearing completion. The creation of grids has become possible thanks to the 
large-scale building of power-transmission lines. 

The total length of the transmission lines for a voltage of 35 kV and higher has 
exceeded 300,000 kilometres, which is a 16-fold increase over 1940. There are 10,000 
kilometres of transmission lines with a voltage of 400-800 kV. The 800 kV D.C. 
Volgograd-Donbas transmission line was put in operation in 1962. 


POWER OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION IN THE ECONOMY 
(7000 million kWh) 


Power consumption 
Power output | Losses in gen- 
industry | transport Jagriculturejother branches| eral-purpose 
| networks 
SS 
1913 2.04 1.57 0.02 0.001 0.38 0.07 
1928 5.0 3.4 0.3 0.04 0.9 0.4 
1940 48.3 34.7 2.6 0.5 | 3.4 
1945 43.3 31.0 1.8 0.4 6.5 3.6 
1960 292. 207.5 17.7 10.0 39.3 17.8 
1966 544.61 372.9 40.6 23.2 67.8 38.5 


1 Power exports from the U.S.S.R. amount to 1,600 million kWh. 


In the U.S.S.R. the growth of the output of electric power facilitated the de- 
velopment of all branches of the economy. 

During Soviet years electricity became part and parcel of production processes. 
Today industry consumes about 70 per cent of the entire power output. Of the total 
capacities serving production processes, 88 per cent are accounted for by electric 
motors and apparatuses. Mechanical motors serve mainly hoisting, transport and 
auxiliary operations. 

Hardly any electric power was used for technological needs before the October 
Revolution. Today, more than one-fourth of the power consumed in industry is used 
for technological needs. 

The electrification of industry has ensured large-scale mechanisation and auto- 
mation of production processes. 

Compared with 1940, the capacity of high-pressure installations at general-pur- 
pose thermal power stations increased more than 430-fold and at the beginning of 


1967 was 83 per cent of the total capacity of the thermal power stations. 


Within the same period, the number of boiler units with automatically controlled 
combustion increased 120-fold, while their share of the total steam output of boiler 


units rose from 6 to 88 per cent. 


At present all hydropower stations are fully automated, and those needing it 
are equipped with remote control devices. Prior to 1950 such devices were not used 
at Soviet power substations; today their number tops 700. 

Remote control is widely used at the distribution centres of power systems 
and grids. By 1967 a total of 90 per cent of panel-controlled power systems were 
using remote control. 

Some of the huge power stations are remote-controlled from a distance of thou- 
sands of kilometres. Automation and remote control are used to regulate the flow 
of surpluses between power grids in some of the regions and from the western power 
systems to the Peace Grid, transmitting power to member-countries of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

Automatic anti-accident devices are used widely and effectively in Soviet power 
systems. 

New machinery has enabled the power stations to operate efficiently and with 
the minimum of waste. Compared with 1940 the consumption of conventional fuel 


per kWh has dropped by 240 grams, or 37 per cent. 
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The tapping of extremely rich deposits of oil, gas 
and coal and the supply of modern machinery to fuel 
industry enterprises have ensured a high rate of fuel 
output. The accelerated development of the oil and 
gas industries has fundamentally changed the country's 
fuel pattern. 


GROWTH OF FUEL OUTPUT 


1913 
= 
2S 
ra 
.. tere 
a : 
ee | §a- 1967 
SE | Sus | 1928] 1940) 1945] 1960 | 1966 | ¢ntany 
eo vy; 
= ~f/o cE 
“Ex |~Doe 
Eay Euan 
£e4 | £5423 
=O 7/5 
BED |S3L2 


Oil—mill. tons... ... 10.3) 9.2 111.6) 31.1) 19.4)147.9/265.1) 286.3 
Gas, natural and concurrent 


—’000 mill. cum.... — - 0.3! 3.2) 3.3} 45.3)143.0) 158.3 
Coal—mill. tons ..... 29.2) 29.1 | 35.5/165.9/149.3|509.6/585.6| 590.7 
Peat—mill. tons ..... 1.7] 1.7 | 5.3] 33.2) 22.4] 53.6) 65.4) 59.0 
Shale—mil]. tons... .. — — 0.0} 1.7] 1.4) 14.1) 21.4) 21.2 
Firewood!— mill. Fest cu m| 36.5| 33.4 | 25.7 |128.2)106.8/108.0)120.0} 120.0 


1 Including output by all non-industrial organisations. 


OUTPUT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUEL 
(in terms of conventional fuel—7,000 kilocalories) 


1913 
‘ | | 
5. |'s 
“2 | eco 
aA }ee . 1967 
a? gos 1928 1940] 1945] 1960] 1966] (plan) 
a= [eg 
cso |} a@é& 
Be |e 22 
=o te ue | 
B= | S54 
Total—mill. tons ..... 48.2) 45.9 | 54.2 |237.7 185.0 )692.8|1,033| 1,079 
Percentage of total: 
OM Ps ee res BR OE 30.5| 28.8) 30.7) 18.7} 15.0) 30.5) 36.7) 37.8 
gas, natural and concur- 

Fent! Ase af tecerde arcsy — — | 0.8] 1.9) 2.3] 7.9) 16.5) 17.4 
COdl fe Sone le. cont aie ee Ze 48.0) 50.3/52.0| 59.1) 62.2) 53.9) 40.7) 39.2 
PCa bere Bence yes Bey an dys 1.4] 1.5] 4.0) 5.7] 4.9] 2.9] 2.3 2.0 
Stal Gye: vs, dig sea Be gl es 8 os — — | 0.0} 0.3} 0.2} 0.7) 0.7 0.7 
firewood......... 20.1) 19.4) 12.5) 14.3] 15.4) 4.1) 3.1 2.9 
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Fundamental changes have taken place in the fuel industry during Soviet years, 
particularly after the Second World War. In the total output of basic fuels the share 
of oil and gas is to rise in 1967 to 55 per cent as against 17.3 per cent in 1945 and 
20.6 per cent in 1940. 

Today the monthly output of oil is over 100 per cent greater than the annual 
output of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The gas industry was built entirely in Soviet years. 

Natural gas is being used more and more as a cheap fuel as well as a technological 
raw material for the chemical industry. It is used extensively at power stations, iron 
and steel plants and other industries. Gas for domestic purposes is being piped to 
a steadily increasing number of towns and townships. 

For the output of coal pre-revolutionary Russia was sixth in the world and fifth 
in Europe. Since 1958 the Soviet Union has been the largest coal producer in the 
world. 

Coal concentration and the production of graded coal have been considerably 
stepped up in recent years. Compared with 1940 the volume of coal processing at 
concentration plants is to increase 9-fold in 1967. 

In 1967 the output of coking toal is to exceed 140 million tons and surpass the 
1940 level by 300 per cent. 

The geography of coal production has undergone substantial changes. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia most of the coal, 87 per cent, came from the Donets 
Basin. Large new coal bases—the Kuznetsk and the Karaganda Basin—have been 
built during Soviet years in the country’s Eastern regions. Mining is being developed 
in Central Asia, Siberia and the Soviet Far East. At present the Eastern regions 
account for half of the Soviet Union’s coal. 

The technique and technology of oil extraction have changed radically during 
Soviet years. New methods of developing oilfields have become widespread, partic- 
ularly trans-contour and inner-contour flooding, the pumping of gas and air to 
sustain the bed pressure, hydraulic blasting and so forth. At present about tawo- 
thirds of the oil is extracted by the modern jet method. 

Automation is widely used at oil and gas wells. Nearly half of the wells have 
now been switched over to automatic control from central dispatcher panels. 


SHARE OF THE MAIN OIL REGIONS IN THE TOTAL OUTPUT 
(percentage of the total) 


1913] 1917] 1928/1940] 1945|1960| 1966 
WES.SURe a ahh 6 uae bob we 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Volga Area and the Urals ..... — | — | — |} 6.0} 14.6] 70.5} 70.0 
North Caucasus. ..... ..... 12.6) 20.6] 31.7) 14.8} 9.9] 8.2] 8.9 
AzérDaijan sc ioe. de cacgee 4 ee he 74.6) 75.5|65.9| 71.5|59.4| 12.1] 8.2 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. . . .| 2.6] 3.9] 2.4] 4.7] 9.9] 6.1] 6.0 


In 1913 three-fourths of the country’s oil came from Azerbaijan. Today most 
of the oil is produced in the Urals-Volga regions, where a new oil base has been de- 
veloped during Soviet years. In 1967 as compared with 1940 the oil output of 
these regions is to increase 106-fold. 

New oil regions have lately begun to be developed in Western Siberia and Western 
Kazakhstan, where nearly 9 million tons of oil is to be produced in 1967. 
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GROWTH OF THE VOLUME OF OIL AND GAS WELL BORING 


1913!| 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Oil and gas well boring '000 m..... 277 | 1,947) 927 | 7,715) 11,251 
of which: 

exploitation boring .......... --- | 1,416] 532 |3,692} 5,603 

exploration boring .......... one 931| 395 | 4,023) 5,648 
Boring speed per boring unit per month—m: 

exploitation boring. ......... 1 35 412} 319 993] 1,137 

exploration boring .......... j 233) 185 401 367 


The number of wells sunk in the U.S.S.R. in 1966 was 41 times greater than in 1913. 

Percussion boring, an arduous and inefficient method, predominated in pre- 
revolutionary Russia. Wells were sunk to the small depth of 500-600 metres, and 
the underlying layers were not tapped. 

Today 80 per cent of the boring is performed by turbobores and electric bores. 
The oil industry is widely employing industrial methods of erecting boring instal- 
lations, directed cluster boring of deep wells and the sinking of wells with reduced 
and small diameter bits. In 1966 the changes in boring techniques and technologies 
have made it possible to sink wells 16 times faster than in 1913. 


1 For the territory within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to Septem- 
ber 17, 1939. 


MECHANISATION AT COAL MINES 


(volume of mechanisation in per cent of total volume of work) 


1913/1940) 1945] 1960 | 1966 
Cutting and breaking ............ 1.7 | 94.8) 93.2)}99.2 | 99.6 
Heaping at stopes in level and steeply inclined 
SCAMS tie 2b rslegenr 2 Wh faa ee, Mei, ew IE I — | 0.1] 0.1) 48.8 | 71.3 
Delivery in stopes! . . 2... 1. ee eee — |90.4| 82.8)99.9 | 99.96 
Haulage of coal and rock—freightage? . . . .| — | 75.2|86.5/99.9 |100 
Loading coal and rock in main level entry pits} — | — | — | 67.0 | 79.1 
Loading coal into railway cars........ — | 86.5 | 83.2) 99.98 |100 


Soviet-made equipment has enabled the coal industry to practically complete 
the mechanisation of arduous work like cutting, breaking and transporting coal at 
stopes, and hauling and loading coal into railway cars. 


1 For 1940 and 1945 the figures show delivery at stopes and in entry pits. 

2 The 1940 and 1945 figures are for the haulage of coal and rock only 
along the main level haulage pits, and those for the subsequent years are for 
all level haulage pits. 
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BASIC MACHINES AND MECHANISMS IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 
(end-of-year figures) 


1940 | 1945 1960 1966 
Drawing combines... ........2... 24 7 | 4,249) 4,291 
Gutters: 2 we) ete em a a eth Te a = — 601 541 
Cittersdrillersia-% anes se Nie Sa ew eek — 99 | 1,425) 1,958 
Goal. loaders: %. <3>-3 Gare ch lo ok es Bae ae — = 1,135} 1,767 
Rock-loaders 2 4.4 ab aice & ek Aes wa eae 36 55 | 5,434| 4,270 
Scraper-conveyors .............. — 2,049 | 43,624 | 46,175 
Belt conveyors” -:,gege saci oe Bare S ba 8 2,920 | 3,374 | 12,860} 13,935 
Electric locomotives... ........-.. 1,841 | 1,887 | 16,254} 16,025 


A steadily increasing number of mines are using various types of equipment 
ensuring the complete mechanisation of the most arduous work. For example, in 
recent years the Soviet engineering industry has started the manufacture of the 
KM-100 equipment which mechanises cutting and haulage, timbering and roof 
regulation in 1.25-1.6-metre thick level seams and increases labour productivity by 
90 per cent as compared with the Donbas cutter with individual timbering. The new 
A-3 automatically cuts coal in level seams, increasing labour productivity by 400 
per cent. 

Since 1960 more than 50 per cent of the mining units and installations have been 
fitted with automatic and remote control, comprehensive mechanisation has been 
introduced at 1,146 stopes and 95 mines, and 22 concentration plants have been 
switched over to automation and comprehensive mechanisation. 


OPEN-CAST MINING 


1913] 1928] 1940] 1945] 1960 | 1966 


Gutput of open-cast mines—mill. tons 0.2 | 0.3 | 6.3 | 17.8] 102.0] 146.0 
Share of open-cast mining in total coal 
output—percentage ......... 0.6 | 0.8 | 3.8)/11.9} 20.0] 24.9 


The open-cast method, under which labour productivity is about six times higher 
than in mines, is spreading swiftly. 

Prior to the revolution only a small quantity of coal was mined by the open-cast 
method (in the Urals). 

Today this method is used in the Kuznetsk Basin, in Eastern Siberia, the Soviet 
Far East, the Urals, Uzbekistan, the Ukraine (along the right bank of the Dnieper), 
Bashkiria, the Ekibastuz Basin and other regions. 

; veneered with 1940, 23 times more coal was mined by the open-cast method 
in : 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MINES AND PITS 


BY THE AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT OF COAL 
(percentages) 
. | 1940 | 1945 1960 1966 
Mines 
Average daily output —tons 
up to 100 4.1 39.6 1.5 0.2 
101- 300 17.9 30.3 11.8 4.6 
301- 500 20.7 11.6 13.1 7.9 
501-1, 000 30.4 11.7 27.4 24.7 
1,001-2 ,000 19,2 5.3 29.9 36.9 
2,001-3 ,000 5.7 0.8 9.8 15.1 
3,001-5,000 2.0 0.6 5.4 9.2 
over 5,000 — 0.1 1.1 1.4 
Pits 
Average daily output—tons 
up to 1,000 — 15.8 6.0 10.8 
1,001-3 ,000 71.4 57.9 22.0 24.6 
3,001-5,000 28.6 10.5 30.0 20.0 
5,001-8,000 — 15.8 20.0 21.5 
over 8,000 _— — 22.0 23.1 


A high concentration of coal output has been achieved in the Soviet Union. 
Compared with 1940 the average daily output per mine doubled in 1966, while 
he average daily output per pit increased by 160 per cent. 


FUEL AND POWER RESOURCES 
(in terms of conventional fuel; million tons) 


1913] 1940 | 1960 | 1965 
Resources—total. . 2... 2.2... 0.2.00 .4. 64.4 | 283.6 | 836.5) 1,121.5 
Outputcor Tula ewe se ee eye HOE GE 48.2| 237.7| 692.8] 966.6 
Output of hydropower ............, 0.0} 0.6) 6.3 10.0 
TAPORE oe ie ie? tan abe i ad es fe cel Se lace oa wee eae 8.0] 3.1] 10.7 9.1 
Other receipts. oo. eyes eo bch hye aD ao Ay 2.4) 10.2) 32.7 35.5 
Remainder at the beginning of the year... .| 5.8| 32.0] 94.0] 100.3 
Distribution—total. .. 2... .....0024. 64.4 | 283.6 | 836.5) 1,121.5 
Expendeds 0005.5. fatal Se Ahead hg A 57.6| 249.5| 678.0] 897.8 
of which 
for electrical and thermal power. ...... 2.0} 44.7|221.2| 335.0 
for technological and other requirements, 
including losses during storage and trans- 
portation, 6.8 Sas we A Oe wor eee 55.6 | 204.8/ 456.8] 562.8 
EX porte «oa fete, 0b De bor aa Wl oe bt eo 1.2) 1.1] 59.8] 116.7 
Remainder at the end of the year... .... 5.6| 33.0] 98.7| 107.0 
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The fuel resources have been considerably boosted as a result of the expansion 
of the leading branches of the fuel industry. 

In 1965 the fuel and power resources increased more than 17-fold as compared 
with 1913 and four-fold as compared with 1940 mainly through the output of fuel, 
which has grown more than 20-fold as compared with 1913, exceeding the 1940 level 
300 per cent. 

The distribution of fuel and power resources has also changed, and there was a 
particularly sharp increase in 1965 in the expenditure of fuel for transformation into 
other forms of energy (electrical and thermal): this expenditure increased 167-fold 
as compared with 1913 and 7.5-fold as compared with 1940. 

Much has been done in Soviet years to build up the raw material base of the fuel 
industry, especially in regard to oil and gas, which are the cheapest fuels. 

The discovery in 1932 of the Ishimbai oil deposit sparked off large-scale geological 
surveying in the region between the Volga and the Urals. This led to the discovery 
of many large deposits in the Tatar Autonomous Republic, Bashkiria and Kuibyshev 
and Perm regions. 

Natural gas was discovered in Saratov Region as well as in the Northern Caucasus, 
the Ukraine and Turkmenia. The Soviet Union’s largest gas deposit was discovered 
in 1956 at Gazli, Uzbekistan. Off-shore oil deposits have been found and developed 
in the Caspian, Azerbaijan. 

Great importance attaches to the large oil and gas deposits discovered in recent 
years in Western Siberia. Sub-surface deposits of high-grade oi! have been brought 
to light on Mangyshlak Peninsula, Western Kazakhstan. The Rechitsa and Ostashkov 
deposits, discovered in 1964, have turned Byelorussia into an oil producer. 

The oil and gas reserves in the Soviet Union are among the largest in the world. 

In Soviet years there has been a powerful expansion of the coal industry: the 


main coal basins—Donbas and Kuzbas—have been enlarged; the Kansk-Achinsk, 
Irkutsk, Lena and Tunguska coal basins have been reassessed; new large basins and 
deposits—Lvov-Volhynia, Taimyr, South Yakutia and so on—have been discovered. 
Compared with 1913, the geological reserves of coal have been found to be 38 times 


greater. 
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The iron and steel industry has departed far from 
the state described by Lenin: “With regard to iron, 
one of the most important products of modern indus- 
try, one of the foundations of civilisation, one might 
say, Russia’s backwardness and barbarism is particu- 
larly great.” 

During Soviet years this industry has forged into 
the lead; it is equipped with the most powerful open- 
hearth and blast furnaces in the world. 


GROWTH OF THE SOVIET IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


1913 
2S 

= ie 

So JESS 

a= er 1917] 1928| 1940 | 1945 | 1960] 1966| 1987 

wo oy2 . (plan) 

p= . re =) 

iY. er 8. 

Esty | koe 

Seu4|£5"5 

SED /eBse2 
Output 
Pig-iron—mill.tons| 4.2} 4.2 | 3.0) 3.3) 14.9] 8.8) 46.8] 70.3) 74.7 
Steel—mill. tons} 4.3} 4.2 | 3.1) 4.3) 18.3] 12.3] 65.3) 96.9] 102.1 
Rolled ferrous 
metals—mill.tons| 3.6) 3.5] 2.4] 3.4) 13.1 8.5| 51.0] 76.7} 80.6 

of which: 

finished ....| 3.4] 3.3] 2.8] 3.2) 11.4] 7.4] 43.7) 66.1 70.5 
Steel tubes!— ’000 
HONS: os: ¥ aos 78 78 56 |171 |966 |571 |5,805/9,905| 10,480 
Tronore—mill. tons} 9.2) 9.2} 5.3| 6.1) 29.9) 15.9/105.9)160.3| 163.0 


Since the revolution the Soviet iron and steel industry has developed rapidly 
and is now one of the largest in the world. 

The U.S.S.R. leads the world in the output of iron ore, coke and steel tubes and 
i scout, after the U.S.A., in the output of pig-iron, steel and ferrous metals rolled 
stock. 

The U.S.S.R. produces more pig-iron and steel than leading capitalist countries 
like Britain, France, the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy combined. 

Alone, four iron and steel plants—the Kuznetsk Iron and Steel Complex, the 
Azovstal Plant, the Krivoi Rog Plant and the Zaporozhstal Plant—built in Soviet 
years, produce more pig-iron than Britain. 

A feature of the development of the Soviet iron and steel industry is the concen- 
tration of production at huge plants. The output of pig-iron per plant averaged about 
50,000 tons in 1913, and more than 2,000,000 tons in 1967. In the U.S.S.R. the con- 
centration level of blast-furnace production is the world’s highest. At present 
more than 90 per cent of the Soviet Union’s pig-iron is produced at plants with an 
annual output capacity of over 1,000,000 tons. 

The growth of the Soviet iron and steel industry played a tremendous role in 
furthering socialist industrialisation, in the technical re-equipment of the entire 
economy. 


1 The output of steel tubes was 883 million metres in 1960 and 1,503 
million metres in 1966. 
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UTILISATION OF OPEN-HEARTH AND BLAST FURNACES 


1913| 1928] 1940] 1945] 1960 | 1966 
Blast-furnace useful volume efficiency — 

Cum per ton fo. ek ee 2.30} 1.86) 1.19) 1.15] 0.753) 0.654 
Average daily steel output per sq m of 

open-hearth furnace bottom—tons . .| ... | 2.09] 4.24|3.75|7.69 | 8.74 


In 1966, as compared with 1913, the output of pig-iron per cu m of useful blast- 
furnace volume was 3.5 times higher and, compared with 1928, the steel output 
per sq m of open-hearth furnace bottom was more than 4 times higher. 

In the smelting of pig-iron the agglomerate content in the ore charge amounted 
to 90 per cent in 1966, which is a three-fold increase over the 1940 level. 

The growth of the iron and steel industry was ensured by the building up of huge 
mineral and raw material resources. 


The end-of-year explored reserves of iron ore were (’000 million tons): 


} 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 


0.8 | 4.3 | 5.2 | 43.6 | 58.0 


Today there are iron ore resources for the iron and steel industry in many regions. 

Open-cast mining of iron ore has been promoted on a growing scale in recent 
years; this is reducing mining costs and greatly enhancing labour productivity. More 
than 70 per cent of the Soviet Union’s iron ore is now mined by the open-cast method. 

The Soviet Union’s explored reserves of iron ore are three times greater than those 
of the U.S.A., Britain, France and the Federal Republic of Germany combined. 

The iron ore deposits in the Urals and in the Krivoi Rog and Kerch iron ore basins 
have been surveyed in detail during Soviet years. 


One of the world’s largest iron ore basins—the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly, situated 
in a central region of the Soviet Union—has been developed. It plays an important 
economic role in supplying ore to operating plants in the South and the Centre and 
for the building of new large industrial projects. 

Great deposits providing a reliable mineral and raw material base for the iron 


and steel industry have been discovered in the North-Western regions and in Ka- 
zakhstan and Siberia. 


The explored reserves of manganese ore have been considerably increased during 
Soviet years. Additional reserves have been found in the Chiatura and Nikopol 


basins and new deposits have been explored in the North Urals and in Central Ka- 
zakhstan. 
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INTRODUCTION OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGICAL METHODS 
AT IRON AND STEEL COMPLEXES 


| 1950| 1960 | 1966 


Share of blast furnaces switched over to increased gas pres- 
sure beneath the furnace. top — percentage 
number of blast furnaces... ...-.-....0244 3.3/65.8| 81.5 
blast-furnace volume... . 2... 2.2... -0 200. 6.4| 83.7] 93.6 
Pig-iron production with the use of natural gas: 
midlsstornsye oes. git lal ee le en cee do ge ed Fg — |19.3) 58.6 
percentage of total pig-iron output .......0.. — |41.3| 83.4 
Share of blast furnaces working on natural gas (number of 
blast furnaces)— percentage .............., — | 38.3) 75.4 
Output of fluxed agglomerate: 
MAb etONS 473% co s* No ute uence tec ats Wak aoe ae & 1.8| 64.0) 116.2 
percentage of total agglomerate output... ..... 15.3] 98.3] 99.1 
Steel output in open-hearth furnaces using oxygen!: 
MPP AONSS: coco eset al o> Cap eee eee eh te A cy Pek cay 0.2) 14.6) 43.3 
percentage of total output of open-hearth steel . . . .| 0.9/28.6|] 58.4 
Share of open-hearth furnaces working with oxygen-enriched 
blowing (number of open-hearth furnaces)— percentage. .| 1.5/21.3] 41.3 


The steadily growing useful volume of the blast furnaces being put in operation 
is one of the most important indices of technical progress in blast-furnace production. 
In 1958 the maximum blast-furnace volume did not exceed 1,719 cu m; blast furnaces 
with a useful volume of 2,000 cu m and over have been built and put in operation 
in recent years. One of the world’s largest blast furnaces became operational in 1965 
at the Ilyich Iron and Steel Plant in Zhdanov. It has a useful volume of 2,300 cu m. 
Construction has been started of blast furnaces with a useful volume of 2,700 cu m. 
The latest achievements of science and technology are utilised in the design and 
construction of new blast furnaces. 

Appreciable progress has been made in the smelting of high-alloy, heat-resisting, 
stainless, acid-proof, electrotechnical and other steels and alloys for the power en- 
gineering and aircraft engineering industries and for jet technology. New grades 
of steels and economical rolled stock sections have been developed and put in pro- 
duction. The range of ferrous metals rolled stuck has been considerably widened. 

These achievements were made possible by the powerful expansion of the heavy 
industry, the engineering industry in particular. The equipment produced in recent 
years for the iron and steel industry includes: the “2500”, Europe's largest wide- 
band rolling mill with an annual output capacity of 3,850,000 tons of rolled stock; 
and the “1300”, a comprehensively mechanised and automated blooming mill with 
an annual output capacity of 6,000,000 tons of slabs (the blooms are flame cleaned 
and automatically stamped)—the capacity of this blooming mill is more than twice 
that of the blooming mills used abroad. 

Continuous steel pouring is becoming more and more widespread in steel produc- 
tion. At present there are 25 continuous steel-pouring installations in operation; 
in 1966 some 2,000,000 tons of steel were poured by this method. 

The transfer of blast furnaces to work with increased gas pressure beneath the 
furnace top, and the use of oxygen in the smelting of steel in open-hearth furnaces 
were started in 1950. The production of fluxed agglomerate was organised at the 
same time. The oxygen-converter method of smelting steel was introduced into open- 
hearth production in 1956, Natural gas has been used in blast-furnace production 
since 1958. In 1966 more than 80 per cent of the Soviet Union's pig-iron was produced 
with the use of natural gas. 


1 Steel production with the utilisation of oxygen at iron and steel plants 
totalled 18,600,000 tons in 1960 and 52,600,000 tons in 1966, or 32.3 per cent 
and 61 per cent respectively, of the aggregate stee! output. 
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In Soviet years, particularly during the past few 
years, the chemical industry has been transformed from 
a backward branch into a powerful factor of technical 
progress. 


GROWTH OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


aod 
5 edad 
ve jevn 
Eo 125. 1967 
= |Fvg | 1928 | 1940 | 1945] 1960 | 1966 | (plan) 
%o6 2s 
ed at 
eocle oa 
SMHS v 
Seyle=4s 
ZEnl|ssee 


Output — ’000 tons 
Mineral fertilisers: 
in terms of 100% 
content of nutritional 
substance . . . .| 16.9} 13.1] 25.6) 746] 253] 3,281! 8,438) 9,096 
in conventional units | 89 69 | 135 | 3,238) 1,121| 13,867) 35,866 | 38,671 
Plant protection chem- 


icals: 
in terms of 100 % 

active base . . .] «... |... ay ey yaa 32. 115 122 
inconventional units |. ... ‘ 5 40% ax 62. 207 216 


Soda ash (95%) . . . {160 |160 | 217 536| 235| 1,887) 2,963| 3,101 
Caustic soda (92%) .| 55 | 55 | 59 190! 128} 765} 1,393| 1,560 
Sulphuric acid in mo- 


nohydrate. .... 145 |} 121 | 211 1,587 | 781 5,398) 9,367] 10,003 
Synthetic resins and 

plastics .. 2... _ _ ate 10.9} 21.3 312 974) 1,131 
Synthetic dyes... .| 9 9 10.3} 34.3) 15.3 84.1) 88.8) 86.1 
Chemical fibres . . .| — — 0.2) 11.1 1 211 458| 507.5 
Automobile tyres— 

000 wp An wre. es wee | we. | 85 | 3,007] 1,370] 17,225) 27,656 | 29,100 


In pre-revolutionary Russia the chemical industry was backward and operated 
mainly on imported raw materials; raw material deposits in the country itself were 
not developed. 

Soviet years have witnessed the discovery of the huge Khibiny apatite-nepheline 
deposits, deposits of potassium salts near Solikamsk, phosphorites in the region of 
the Kara-Tau Range, Kazakhstan, pyrite in the Urals, and other chemical raw 
materials in different parts of the country. This has given the chemical industry 
reliable mineral resources. 
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During the half century after the October Revolution the chemical industry has 


grown into a powerful versatile branch of the economy. 


Compared with 1913 its output is to increase 322-fold in 1967, with the output 


of mineral fertilisers increasing 435-fold, of soda ash 19-fold, of caustic soda 28-fold 


and sulphuric acid 69-fold. 


In that span of time the U.S.S.R. has built new branches of the chemical industry 
such as the production of synthetic rubber, synthetic ammonia, chemical fibres, 


plastics and synthetic resins, many plant protection chemicals and other vital iterns. 


In the production of some key chemical goods the U.S.S.R. now occupies first 
place in Europe. For example, it is second only to the U.S.A. in the output of sul- 


phuric acid, soda ash, synthetic ammonia and mineral fertilisers. 


The growth of the output of synthetic resins and plastics has ensured the wide 
use of these items in all branches of the economy. 

Chemistry is playing an important role in promoting agriculture, supplying it 
with growing quantities of mineral fertilisers, plant protection chemicals as well 
as with synthetic proteins, vitamins and antibiotics for raising livestock produc- 
tivity. 

Many key chemical goods are now produced from more effective oil-chemical raw 
materials. In the period since 1959 the quantity of chemical products made from 
oil and gas raw material has nearly doubled. In 1966, for instance, more than half 
of the country’s synthetic ammonia and 90 per cent of its synthetic rubber was pro- 


duced from natural gas. 
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The engineering industry plays the decisive 
role in the technical re-equipment of the economy 
and in raising labour productivity. 


GROWTH OF THE OUTPUT OF THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


1913] 1917 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 pine 
Growth of the output of the | 
engineering and metal-work- 
ing industries: 
IQIS ST wm ave ea 8 ma (ae | 1.3 30 38 268 | 538 | 588 
TOVP 0 oe font aoa ; 1 27 35 | 245 | 491 | 538 


Pre-revolutionary Russia had a very small engineering industry. Most of the 
modern equipment was imported. Power and electrical engineering equipment, 
equipment for the iron and steel and fuel industries, metal-working equipment, 
automobiles and many other basic machines and equipment were either not produced 
at all or produced in very small quantities. 

After rehabilitation the key task facing Soviet economy was the building up of 
an engineering industry. 

As far back as before the war the Soviet engineering industry moved into first 
place in Europe and second place in the world. 

The development of the engineering industry systematically outstripped the 
growth of industry as a whole and this made it possible to maintain a high rate of 
growth of industrial output. Today it is one of the main branches of industry. During 
the Second World War many engineering plants manufacturing machines for civilian 
requirements were rapidly switched over to war production. 

After the war the engineering industry continued to grow quickly. A substantial 
growth was registered by new branches such as radio engineering and electronics. 
A high technical level was reached by the instrument-making industry. Today more 
than one-third of the industrial workers in the Soviet Union are employed at engi- 
neering or metal-working plants. 

The designing and experiment base of the engineering industry has been con- 
siderably enlarged. On the average there are more than 40 designing sub-divisions 
and six experiment establishments per ten engineering plants. 

The Soviet engineering industry has won priority for the U.S.S.R. in the pro- 


duction of efficient equipment and instruments for space exploration. 
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PRODUCTION OF POWER AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


1913 
i s 
e2 [Souk 2 
e~ uiz | 1928] 1940 | 1945] 1960] 1966] § 
Eo (2% = 
T§xle? om é 
hy ae : 
BEDECES = 
Steam boilers} 
000 sqm ...... 24.2} 19.1 | 87.9) 276.3) 90.3 
‘000 t steam/hour .. . 50.3) 91.6) 100 
Steam and gas turbines — 
"000 KW en a ea es 5.9} 5.9 | 35.7) 972 |189 | 7,462)12,667)14,182 
Hydraulic turbines — 
000kKW 2... ee — — 8.4) 208 40.6) 1,738) 2,505) 2,037 
of which large ....| —| — - 200 — | 1,700) 2,492) 2,023 
Diesels (motor and tractor 
excluded) — 000 hp . . . |39.3) 35.1 | 38.9) 255.2) 18.7] 9,631/14,060/14,730 
Turbine generators — 
"QOOUKW ne ee —}| — | 75 468 (265 | 7,915)13,447/14,902 


A. C. electric motors with 

a capacity over 10OkW — 

"000"KW ee es _— = 55 527 |681 4,104) 5,511) 5,492 
A. C. electric motors with a 

capacity from 0.25 to 

100 kW — ’000kW_.. ... .. |2802) 2802 |204 (1,328 (559 |13,493/22,663/22,340 


In pre-revolutionary Russia there was no production of power and electrical 
equipment to speak about. 

In Soviet years large thermal and hydropower stations were equipped with mod- 
ern, powerful, highly efficient Soviet-made machinery. Compared with 1940, the 
average capacity of steam turbines manufactured in the Soviet Union has gone up 
3.7 times, and that of hydraulic turbines 38 times. Maximum capacity of steam 
turbines with low steam parameters manufactured in 1940 was 50,000 kW. 
Today our industry batch-produces 100,000-, 200,000-, 300,000-kW steam turbines 
with high steam parameters. An 800,000-kW steam turbine and a 500,000-kW 
hydraulic turbines have been manufactured. A giant steam boiler with 2,500 t 
steam,hour capacity has gone into operation. Maximum capacity of generators for 
Steam turbines have reached 500,000 kW. The hydrogenerators manufactured for the 
Krasnoyarsk and Bratsk hydroelectric power stations are the best in the world. 


1 Beginning with 1955 the production of steam boilers in the U.S.S.R. is 
planned and estimated in thousand tons of steam/hour; the production 
of steam boilers in 1954 equalled 745,400sq m, or 33,000 tons of steam/hour. 

2 Including explosion-proof ones. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR IRON AND STEEL AND FUEL INDUSTRIES 


2s 
= (|24,- a 
2e |Ey- 3 
= |Ea8 = 
vo ons — 
= ge[eoe 3 
Beyle=aa| 5/8 ae ee: 
$E5|/Fse2| 2/2 Sige Le 
Metallurgical equipment | 
— ‘000 tons sit a Ah cel) aac Peespede} 247 27) 218) 252). 292 
including rolled stock ... 1 1 —|2/ 10} 7 121) 12l 150 
Coal drawing combines... .| — — | —|—] 22} 5} 881/1,041 |1,135 
Oil equipment —’'000 tons . .| — — |—|—} 16 1 93} 148 147 
Bore-hole pumps— ‘000 units} — — | —| 4] 32) 40) 82) 89 91 
Turbobores ......... =| = == 90 | 244)6 2922/8 487 |8,500 


Before the October Revolution practically all the equipment for the iron and 
steel and fuel industries was imported. 

The creation of the metallurgical engineering industry so essential for boosting 
the production of pig-iron, steel and rolled stock and thus providing the basis for the 
development of all branches of the engineering and building industries, was one of 
the most urgent tasks of industrialisation. The rapidly developing coal and oil in- 
dustries also needed equipment. 

The production of modern highly efficient equipment for the metallurgical, oil, 
gas, coal and peat industries has been organised in Soviet times. 

Our metallurgical enterprises are equipped with highly efficient modern rolling 
mills. 

Powerful, fully-mechanised and automated bar mill “2000” for continuous hot 
rolling, which at present is in the building stage, will produce annually 6.5 million 
tons of rolled stock or 1.8 times more than the total output of ferrous metals in Russia 
in 1913. Our industry also manufactures large tube-rolling units with pilger mills 
each producing annually 400,000 tons of highly durable hot-rolled pipes. 

Engineering plants put out highly efficient machines for coal mining. Coal- 
cutters and combines have eliminated the arduous manual labour of the miners. 

Oil extracting, gas and oil processing industries are equipped with Soviet-made 
modern equipment: bores, turbo-electric bores, pumps and various other oil equip- 
ment. 
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OUTPUT OF METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 


| 1913 
2s 
g |283 = 
bz | §a2 3 
ar | yj - Ss 
gs | gat 3 
2K! OL 3 
SaH) SoS]. a 
Sey sso“ /A}S[ s/s} sls 
Seif Bice ieee ddee | ets See Pe | Be of 
EE A Se RS OEE Se ee nee 
| 
Metal-cutting lathes—’000 . .| 1.8) 1.5 |0.2/2.0)58.4/38.4) 156] 192) 196 
of which: 
large, heavy and special-pur- 
POSE 6 6 see ety —} — |;—)—} 0.2/0.04) 4.8) 7.7) 7.9 
precision” <2 js so3) a. % 2.04 —|— aes 0.02)0.02)10.5) 36.9/38.1 


lines for engineering and metal- 
working industries—sets. .../ —| — 


Forge and press equipment (exclu- 
sive of hand-operated machines 
and shears)— ‘000 ....... 


of which: 
automatic forges and presses} — | — 
LOTEES ig tng) Pe, we Goe eS —|—- 


—|]—| 1 | — | 174 219) 298 


Pies ve 4.7| 2.9129.9 ie 


— |1.51/0.31) 2.3) 1.1) 1.3 
— {0.01) 0.3) 0.1/0.13 


Automatic and semi-automatic 


Before the revolution only the most simple turning, drilling and planing ma- 
chines were manufactured in the country. A powerful engineering industry has been 
created in Soviet times. The output of metal-cutting lathes has gone up 112 times 
in 1967 as compared with 1913, and of forges and presses 36 times as compared with 


1932. 
Soviet machine-building developed both in quantity and quality. The precision 


of the machines increased; large and special-purpose machines, automats and semi- 
automats, programmed-control machines and machines for electrophysical and elec- 
trochemical metal-processing were built. Over 1,000 machines for electrophysical 
and electrochemical metal-processing were built in 1966 alone. Heavy engineering 
plants have manufactured special-purpose machines: vertical turning lathes for work- 
ing parts 20 m in diameter, plano-milling machines with a 3.6 m table, planing 
machines for working parts 5 m in width, gear-milling machines for cutting gear 
wheels up to 12.5 m in diameter, turning lathes for working parts up to 4 m in dia- 
meter and roll-grinding lathes for working parts up to 2 m in diameter. 
Machine-building plants manufacture a wide range of automatic machine lines. 


1 Including specialised presses. 
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METAL-CUTTING, FORGE AND PRESS EQUIPMENT 
IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1908 1940, 1962, 1967, 

Mee Bose aiey April January 
ee 
Metal-cutting lathes—’000..... 75 710 2,442 3,010 

1908= 1 1 9.5 32.6 40.1 

1940=1 1 3.4 4.2 

Forge and press equipment—’000. . 18 119 497 650 

1908 = 1 1 6.6 27.6 36.1 

1940 = 1 l 4.2 5.5 


Improved, highly efficient lathes and machines have been added to the pool of 
metal-cutting machines, bettering its structure. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL, PUMP, COMPRESSOR 
AND REFRIGERATOR EQUIPMENT 


nS 


1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 |cestimated) 
LS 
Chemical equipment and spare parts (in 

wholesale prices as of July 1, 1955) — 

mal TPES oe. ee, be ak oa ae S85 «-- [226 | 419 432 
Centrifugal pumps— 000 a her aimee, Fe 21.2 | 16.8 | 316.2) 761.8} 832 
Steam piston pumps—'000 ...... 3.b'}) 123) P64 ole 13.3 
Piston drive pumps— ‘000... ..... 1.4] 2.4] 30.1] 43.2 43.1 
Vacuum pumps—’000 ......... 0.8} 0.9} 31.9] 46.7 46.9 
Air and gas driven compressors (includ- 

ing small autorepair shop and sprayer- 

compressors)—’000 ....-.. ee. ee 4.8| 1.6] 38.6] 69.9 83.5 
Refrigerators—’000 units ....... | 0.0 | 78.2|160.8| 176.6 


Chemical machine-building became particularly intensive after the Second World 
War. 

A vast range of chemical equipment is being manufactured at present. In 1957 
chemical equipment was manufactured to the value of 100.3 million rubles, in 1967 
it will amount to 432 million rubles, i.e., 4.3 times up on the 1957 figure. 

The production of pumps, compressors and refrigerators has also rown consid- 
erably. In 1967 the output of centrifugal pumps, for instance, will grow 39 times 
as compared with 1940, that of vacuum pumps—s9 times and of refrigerator units— 
162 times. 
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PRODUCTION OF INSTRUMENTS AND MEANS OF AUTOMATION 


1967 
1940/1945] 1960 1966 (esti- 
mated) 
Instruments, means of automation and 
spare parts (in wholesale prices as of 
July 1, 1955)—mill. rubles ..... 30.9 | 66.0]1, 182.2/2, 388.4) 2,626.2 
optical and mechanical instruments 
and apparatus .......... 5.8} 16.6) 230.0) 312. 326.0 
electrical measuring instruments . .| 3.9| 4.8] 140.6] 275.0) 309.9 
radio measuring instruments... .. 2.1) 2.4 90.2) 164.7 178.1 
calculators and computers ...... 0.3) 0.5 79. 287.5) 332.5 
instruments for controlling and regu- 
lating technological processes . . .| 5.0/11.0|} 206.5) 520.9) 559.9 
instruments for physical research 2.0| 2.8 71.5, 97.6) 108.4 
instruments for mechanical measure- 
TOMES: veg, leh oe a es ae ake A OR ee 4.1] 8.9 87.2) 163.5 181.5 
instruments for medicine, physiology 
and biology ............ 0.2] 2.2 38.3) 74.8 83.7 
timing instruments ......... 3.4} 12.2) 194.2) 383.0) 420.4 
means of mechanisation and automa- 
tion of engineering and managerial 
Work: os oe fae a eo Rae We 4.1) 4.6 43.8) 109.0) 125.8 


Production of instruments will go up 85 times in 1967 as compared with 1940. 
Of late the structure of instrument-making has undergone considerable changes 
owing to the increased output of new progressive groups of instruments. Thus, in 
1967, the share of computers will be 12.7 per cent, as compared with 6.8 per cent in 
1960, of instruments for controlling and regulating technological processes—21 
per cent as against 17.5 per cent. New modern computers have been developed. 

Instruments for mechanical testing of heat-resistant alloys in aggressive and 
neutral media at 3,000° C were also developed. Unified systems (US), mass-spectro- 
meters, chromatographs, now widely used both in research and in industry, have 
been developed and put into production. The instrument-making industry has 
considerably increased the output of analytical instruments: gas-analysers, pH- 
meters (instruments for determining acidity of media) and concentration meters. 
The production of instruments and chemico-Jaboratory glass, porcelain and quartz 
ware has considerably expanded. The production of instruments for mechanising 
and automating managerial work has been started. 

Instrument-making founded in the years of Soviet power promotes the develops 


ment of science and technology, the automation of production processes in industry, 
transport, agriculture and other branches of the economy. 
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OUTPUT OF LOCOMOTIVES, CARS AND CARRIAGES 


1913 | 

o = 

oe 5 eo 3 

= Ea |e gfe : 

Sau zs rad = 

aottcsh= a 

se Be ies ot i] Oo 1D oO © i 

Seelests|s| so |a| S|) se] & 

[eeslecoaj-] = |2z)/ 2, 2] 

Mainline locomotives ...... 477| 477\479| 914 8) — — — 
Diesel locomotives — sections. . .| — — |-| 5 — |1,303)1,529)1,500 
"OOO Nps Ye er tice cd SS — |—] 5 | — [2,618)8,450)3,553 
Electric locomotives ...... — — |—| 9 |—]} 396; 600) 400 
“QOOCHD. Gi te de ES — — |- 29.4) — |2,082)3 ,437|2 ,942 
Railway freight cars—’000 .. .| 12.9) 9.7 7.9) 30.90.8) 36.4) 40.2) 43.7 
Railway passenger carriages . . .| 1,507) 1,065 38711,051) 5 |1,656)1,981/2,000 
TPamMCars- suns <3 4.0%, wala ee aes 270|414) 252) -—|} 907/1,333)1,305 


Before the October Revolution only low-powered locomotives were produced in 
Russia. During the early five-year plan periods Soviet industry built powerful steam 
engines; in 1957 the production of steam engines was discontinued and they were 
gradually replaced by diesel and electric locomotives. 

Before the revolution and in the initial five-year plan periods industry put out 
mainly twin-axle freight cars. Today it is building four- and eight-axle cars, self- 
unloading dump-cars and other specialised cars of large carrying capacity. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
(thousands) 


1945 1960 1966 


1 
sae 1928 | 1940 pe iianredy 


| 


Automobiles, total ....|0.0| 0.8 | 145.4! 74.7 | 524 675 731 


of which: 
HORTIES: «te be ies ce Mh ot AS |} — | 0.7 | 136.0) 68.6 | 362 | 408 437 
passenger cars... .... 0.0 | 0.05 5.5} 5.0] 139 230 254 
buses. ..... ea — | 0.05 3.9] 1.1 23 37 40 


The automobile industry began to develop in the U.S.S.R. in 1924. The number 
of automobiles produced in tsarist Russia was negligible. 

A number of large motor works, including the Gorky, Moscow Likhachov Motor 
Works, the Minsk, the Urals, Moscow Moskvitch Plant, etc., have all been built 
after the revolution. As production extended, new types of motorcars of a better 
performance and higher load-carrying capacity were put out. 

Today the motorcar industry produces a wide range of modern lorries such as 
ZIL-130, MAZ-500 and GAZ-53 with improved dynamic properties and higher du- 
rability. The production of specialised automobiles intended for carrying various 
cargoes, and of highly mobile motorcars has greatly increased. 

The development of the motor industry was a result of the achievements of a 
number of branches of the engineering and of the metallurgical, chemical, fuel and 
textile industries. 
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OUTPUT OF TRACTORS AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


(thousands) 
ig 
Tractors: 
physical units ......... —|— 1.3) 31.6 | 7.7 | 239 | 382 | 407 
in terms of 15-hp units ... .|—|—J/1.8) 66.2 | 14.7 | 475 | 879 
Tractor ploughs ....... . »|—|— 0.5) 38.4 | 8.5 | 149 | 177 | 197 
Practorodrills: 0° 3h Bee ee ay —|—|0.6) 21.4 1.6 | 112 | 219 | 181 
Tractor cultivators... ...... —}|—}]—] 32.3 | 0.9 | 84.8) 208 | 209 
Tractor mowers ....... 24-4 —}—]—] 3.38] — | 87.5) 130 | 136 
Grain harvester combines ..... —|—}—|} 12.8) 0.3 | 59.0) 92.0) 102 
Beet-harvester combines ...... —|—|]-—| — — 4.7) 10.5) 11.0 
Forage harvesters... ... rs od ed ee — | 15.0) 12.4) 18.3 
Cotton-pickers ........2- -|/—|—|—|Sunits|8units| 3.2) 7.2) 7.0 


Tractor-building has been initiated during the years of Soviet power. The first 
two tractors were manufactured in 1923. In 1967 the tractor industry will put out 
407,000 tractors. This year more tractors roll off the assembly line in one month 
than were manufactured in the whole of 1940. The rated efficiency of the tractor 
engines and their power have gone up considerably. At present our industry puts 
out DT-75, T-4, K-700, DET-250 tractors with engines ranging from 50 to 300 hp. 
There are also extra-powerful tractors for high-speed soil cultivation. 

Before the October Revolution manual labour and primitive farm implements 
prevailed in agriculture. Extensive agricultural machine-building created after the 
revolution made it possible to mechanise on a broad scale various agricultural 
processes. There will be 5.1 times more tractor ploughs produced in 1967 than in 
1940,6.5 times more tractor cultivators, 8 times more grain combines. In 1940 we had 
chiefly grain combines, whereas today our industry manufactures beet-harvesters, 
forage harvesters, flax harvesters, potato diggers, cotton-pickers and other farm 
machinery. 

Less metal-consuming and more manoeuvrable mounted machines are manufac- 
tured along with conventional trail-type machines. The production of machines 
for stock-breeding and poultry farms and for the chemisation of agriculture is gaining 
in scope. 


OUTPUT OF BUILDING AND ROAD-BUILDING MACHINES 


(units) 
| } 83 
Excavators:te ss. ecb OR ae tin Yad — | —| 274) 10/12 ,589 93, 453125, 750 
Scraper ext ae 0 eos .G otk oe eee ts 2,104] 34| 3,094) 7,374! 7,650 
Bitiid OZeRSe vsa ce 3 GR ah Ge, Be ce aol }—|—| 118 1/12,850/22 235/23 538 
Trail-type graders... ........ — |97| 693) 98| 2,123) 5,317] 4,500 
Motor graders... .... 1... 1 | —|—]| — |—| 3,135) 4,397) 3,800 
Tower cranes ..........-2. —|— 57| 3) 2,826 S 20m 3,670 
Crawler cranes .......-.... —i—|) — |— 835) 1,264) 1,400 
Lorry-mounted cranes... ......, }—|—| 139) 17| 6,344 12/193] 12/370 
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Before the revolution all construction and particularly labour-intensive earth 
work was done manually. 

At present, our industry manufactures highly efficient earth-moving machines: 
motor graders, bulldozers, scrapers, all-purpose excavators. The coal and mining 
industries are supplied with rotary excavators complete with belt conveyors, dump- 
ers and coal-cutter loaders, handling 500, 1,000 and 3,000 cu m of coal an hour, 
walking excavators with a 15-cu m bucket and a 90-m boom; a giant excavator with 
a 25-cu m bucket and a 100-m boom has been lately put into operation. 

Powerful cranes, including crawler cranes with a lifting capacity of up to 
100 tons, have been developed and put into production to mechanise construction 


and installation work. 


OUTPUT OF EQUIPMENT FOR LIGHT INDUSTRY 


(pieces) 
1913 
; et te 
oS |5 2o@ 
Bngle 28 1967 
pases « 1917|1928| 1940 | 1945] 1960 1966 Bae 
64) .5%— 
eee) ae 
ee ok 52 & 
BSS|E=DG 
Hackling cotton 
machines ...| —| —- — | — | 1,312 2} 1,894) 4,078) 4,200 
Spinning machines| — a — 66) 1,109 11} 2,679} 3,928) 3,800 
Looms ..... 4,620] 4,620 |3 ,374/3,708| 1,823} 18) 16,472) 23,856) 24,000 
of which 
automatic .}| — | — — |1,141) 1,735 8| 15,430) 22,857) 23,260 
Industrial sewing 
machines ...| —| — — | — |20,281)3,229)103,469 faba sani 


Tsarist Russia imported most of her machinery for the light industry. During 
the years of Soviet power the light industry enterprises were fitted out with Soviet- 
made machines. Operating enterprises have been remodelled to a considerable degree 
through the introduction of flow lines, modern automatic machines and of other 
highly efficient equipment. New designs of spinning machines, jet looms and other 
textile machines have been developed. 

In 1967 the production of hackling cotton machines will go up 220 per cent as 
compared with 1940, spinning machines—240 per cent, self-shuttling lcoms—13 


times, and industrial sewing machines—520 per cent. 
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OUTPUT OF EQUIPMENT FOR FOOD INDUSTRY, MILLS, ELEVATORS 


AND GRAIN STORAGES, TRADE AND PUBLIC CATERING 


1967 
1960 1966 (estimated) 


Technological equipment “and spare parts for the 
food industry (in wholesale prices as of July I, 
1955)— mill. rubles. 2 2... we ee ee 185 279 

automated pasteurising and laminated cooling 
units processing 3,000-10,000 l/h—units . . .| 801 
automatic bottle-washing machines, machines for 
bottling milk and yoghourt and capping bottles 
of a capacity of 2,000-12,000 bottles per 
hour —units 


Technological equipment and spare parts for mills, 
elevators and grain storages (in wholesale prices 
as of July 1, 1955)— mill. rubles ........ 53.6] 78.5 

Technological equipment and spare parts for trading 
and public catering enterprises (in wholesale 
prices as of July J, 1955)—mill. rubles... . .. 91.3 187 

electrically, gas and coal heated canteen pots — 
"000 


1,327 


96 148 


obey eR a Edged ceed Bld we doh ee 8.8] 25.1 
dish-washing machines—’000 ......... 3.0 5.9 
meat, vegetable and dough processing machines 
—’000 sigs Weds dobar eas de WP Were ane en ty on 21.1} 60.4 


302 


1,690 


264 


79.3 


200 


30.0 
6.2 


86.7 


In the last few years engineering works have taken up the batch production of a 
wide range of new types of food industry machines. The production of technological 
equipment for trading and public catering establishments is also developing apace. 


PROGRESS IN WELDING 


1960 | 1966 
Welded structures—mill. tons... . 1... we ee eee 20.7 | 40.6 
Fluxing operations—’000 tons of fluxed metal ....... 24.8 | 45.3 
Operations carried out with the help of the automatic, semi- 
automatic welders and machines— percentage: 
welding operations ..........5.02 80008. 35.4 | 48.9 
fluxing. Operations». 4.4 wa oe ae a Ry el ee 15.0 | 42.5 
Output of the electrical welding equipment—’000 ..... 96.7 | 205.2 
Output of the equipment for gas wetding—mill. rubles... 8.5] 15.5 
Output of filling wire—’000 tons ...........2.. 290.7 | 407.3 
Output of welding flux—’000 tons. ..........., 49.8 | 90.2 
of which: 
electrically smelted .,........ 2.2.20 2.0084 23.1 | 44.3 
das -simmelted.© fog: a. see ete a ee ee es ete. 26.5] 45.9 
Output of welding electrodes—’000 toms .......... 279.3 | 457.6 


The production of modern welding equipment was begun under Soviet power. 
Welding, being advantageous both technologically and economically, has become 
one of the leading technological processes used in the engineering and construction 
industries. Progress in the field of welding virtually brought about a revolution in 
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many branches and made it possible to develop principally new, highly economical 
designs of machines and structures. Welding technique is gradually invading neigh- 
bouring branches, notably iron and steel industry (electrical fluxing of steels, 
cathode-ray and plasma metallurgy). Welding introduces technological progress in 
practically every branch of the national economy. A large-scale material and tech- 
nical basis has been established for the welding industry between 1959 and 1965. 
During this period progressive welding machines and technologies provided an eco- 
nomic effect amounting to 707.7 million rubles and a saving of 6.9 million tons of 
steel. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPES OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


| 1950 | 1960 | 1966 
MOUAN SS? sie ce ins Seeth S tay te 1k ea as Binge 650 3,099 3,605 
of which: 
metal-cutting lathes... . we, 133 201 301 
forge and press equipment. ........ 51 140 73 
foundry equipment ............ 8 37 54 
iron-and-steel and mining-industry equipment 44 171 146 
fuel industry equipment .......... 35 156 141 
powerplant scl ac dom Gb Ge ob we ek 42 103 31 
electrical engineering equipment ...... 48 313 527 
transporting, hoisting and handling machines 33 138 206 
automobiles, tractors, and  auto-tractor 
equipment. 2.0% @ Gage ea a Re BOP 15 66 43 
agricultural machines ........... 53 204 93 
chemical, pump and compressor equipment 53 398 481 
building and earth-moving machines... . 47 189 174 
wood-working and paper-making equipment 8 86 54 
light industry equipment ..... ae eed 39 174 199 
food industry equipment. ......... 7 255 171 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS AND MEANS 
OF AUTOMATION 


| 1960 | 1966 
Instruments and means of automation—total. . . 942 1,468 
of which: 
optical and mechanical instruments and apparatus 89 85 
electrical measuring instruments ....... 125 202 
radio measuring instruments ......... 41 59 
calculators and computers and means of me- 
chanisation and automation of engineering 
and managerial work... ......... 4} 65 
instruments for controlling and regulating 
technological processes... .......4. 322 514 
instruments for physical research... 1... 85 134 
instruments for mechanical measurements . . . 216 329 
instruments for medicine, physiology and biology 14 58 
timing instruments... ........... 9 22 
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The modern scientific and technological basis, providing for the technological 
progress of the country’s economy, has been created in the Soviet Union, and is 
continuously being expanded. Scientific discoveries, the joint creative work of 
scientists, engineers, technicians and workers find their practical implementation in 
thousands of new highly efficient machines, apparatus and instruments, which are 
introduced into production and further advance the national economy. 

In the last ten years alone (1957-66) research and design organisations and in- 
dustrial enterprises developed over 29,000 new machines and apparatus and over 


10,000 new types of instruments. 


MECHANISED FLOW AND AUTOMATIC LINES INSTALLED 
AT ENTERPRISES IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
as of July 1, 1965 


Mechanised 
flow (includ- Automatic 
ing semi- lines 


automatic) 
lines 


Industry, total. 60200 6 we Wee Ree eS 42,947 5,981 
Iron and steel industry. ..........0.. 1,258 211 
Chemical industry (exclusive of chemico-pharma- 

celitical industry) G4 aa ee Se fe. Sad 1,053 158 


Engineering and metal-working (exclusive of 
enterprises producing medical instruments, 


equipment and apparatus) .......... 9,862 2,965 
of which in the following industries: 

electrical engineering ............. 1,383 296 

machine-building and instrument-making .. . 313 183 

HTOLOD? aca Cees ee tere oanee as iay Wee Me geod 1,535 434 

tractor and farm machines... .... 2... 1,404 402 

Dalle bearta gs yee awl & ela, sel browne! w Bae els 140 233 
Timber, wood-working and pulp and paper industry 2,655 235 
Building materials industry. ........0.0- 3,822 154 
Glass, porcelain and pottery industry (exclusive 

of enterprises producing medical glass ware). . 702 205 
Light Andustry 2 a). «<_ 4 Gacw's 6 boo SO ae ce 7,224 152 
Foodwindustty’ jc ee i a eae See 15,279 1,784 
Other industries? sca eee ee oe ROS op. 4 1,092 117 
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The growth in the number of industrial enterprises is constantly attended by the 
improvement of their equipment and the introduction of mechanisation and auto- 
mation. 

In the pre-war years mechanisation and automation were introduced only in a 
few industries and automatic and semi-automatic lines were designed and installed 
only in certain branches of engineering. At present the close on 50,000 mechanised 
flow and automatic lines operating in all industries replace and lighten the work 
of a huge army of workers. 

Over 6,000 lines are commissioned annually. As their number increases, the 
already operating mechanised flow and automatic lines (about 10 per cent annually) 
are being remodelled due to the continuous concentration and improvement of the 
existing production processes. 

The problem of the comprehensive mechanisation and automation of production 
is being successfully solved. 


COMPREHENSIVELY MECHANISED, AUTOMATED AND 
COMPREHENSIVELY AUTOMATED WORKSHOPS AND ENTERPRISES 
as of July 1, 1965 


| Workshops Enterprises 

Industry; total. 6 204 we ee Oe 8,579 1,906 
Production of electric and thermal power... . 482 220 
Fuelindustpy’ co-scc06 te Mar ged Soak eM se Gs 387 227 
Iron and steel industry ............ 324 34 
Chemical industry (exclusive of chemico-pharma- 

CeUtiCal. ic ni wa, Be aha eR eee Beas Se 443 42 
Engineering and metal-working (exclusive of en- 

terprises producing medical instruments, equip- 

ment and apparatus). ........ : 545 53 
Timber, wood-working and pulp and paper inditetiy 819 92 
Building materials industry .......... 1,863 411 
Bight. industry’: sececu ce he eos 2 as arte ea te 620 58 
Food: industty 0.8.4. 4 ee kg, SS Ade oe 2,510 595 
Other sindustries: 20% a 44040» bo ee AS wr a 586 174 


Comprehensive mechanisation and automation of production is being widely 
introduced in industry, agriculture, building, transport and the municipal economy, 
and more and more fully automated workshops and enterprises, ensuring high tech- 
nical and economic efficiency, are being commissioned. 
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The Soviet Union is a country possessing 
vast timber rescurces. 


PROGRESS IN TIMBER, WOOD-WORKING 
AND PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


1967 
1966 | (esti- 
mated) 


1928 | 1940 | 1945 1960 


prior to Sept. 
1939 


present fron- 
tiers of the 
U.S.8.R. 
within the 
frontiers of 
the U.S.S.R. 
| Wr as 


within the 


Timber carted out— 
mill. Fest metres .| 67 61 62 | 246 | 168 370| 373 379 
including commer- 


cial timber . . .| 31 27 36 118 62 262) 272 276 
Production: 

sawn timber—mill, 

CUMIN Gs. eae 14.2) 11.9 13.6) 34.8) 14.7) 106 107 108 


plywood—’000 cum] 203 130 185 | 732 192 | 1,354] 1,772) 1,918 
woodfibre boards — 


mill. sqm ...] — — — — — 68 149 187 
wood-shavings 
boards—’000 cum| — — _— ~ — 161| 1,035) 1,379 


cellulose—’000 tons| 258 41 86 | 529 | 276 |2,282)3,605) 4,200 
paper—’000 tons. .| 269 197 284 | 812 | 321 | 2,334/3,550) 3,723 
cardboard—'000 tons} 41 29 47 | 151 56 aoe 1,656) 1,925 


In Soviet times the amount of timber carted out has gone up 6 times and that 
of commercial timber—9 times. The U.S.S.R. holds first place in the world in timber 
cutting. In tsarist Russia more than half of the procured timber was used for fire- 
wood. At present nearly three-fourths of it go for processing and are used for furni- 
ture making, as building materia! and as raw material for the pulp and paper and 
timber-chemical industries. 

Compared with 1913, the production of sawn timber in 1967 will go up 8 times, 
and that of plywood—9 times. The production of wood-shavings and woodfibre 
boards has been organised. Chemical and mechanical-chemical processing of wood 
is rapidly developing. 

The pulp and paper industry has undergone radical changes in Soviet times. 
Instead of small paper factories with obsolete machinery operating in tsarist 
Russia, large modern pulp and paper works were built, for instance, in Balakhna, 
Solikamsk, Kondopoga, Segezha, Arkhangelsk, Kotlas, Krasnoyarsk, on the Kama 
River and in the Mari Autonomous Republic. 

Compared with 1913, the production of paper in 1967 will increase 14 times and 
that of pulp—i6 times. At present, the Balakhna Works alone produces more paper 
than all the enterprises of tsarist Russia did in the whole of 1913. 

Timber, wood-working and pulp and paper industry has vast reserves of raw 
materials. One-third of the country’s territory is afforestated. 


Forest land area: 


million. ha.) fens S208) ae RL, Be ee ee ee RO we ee 747 
percentage of the entire territory of the USS.R............ 33 
Total forest reserves—’000 mill. cum... 1... cee ee ee ee 80 
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The U.S.S.R. possesses 36 per cent of the world wood reserves in the already de- 
veloped forests. Four-fifths of these reserves are coniferous: larch, pine, spruce, 
cedar, fir-tree. Over 80 per cent of the woods are concentrated in Eastern Siberia, 
the Far East, in the Urals and in Western Siberia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DENSE TIMBERLAND 


| 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Timber brought in—mill. Fest metres | 
from dense timberland ........ 18.8 | 136.5} 79.7 | 254.2] 268.9 
from thin timberland. ........ 48.2 | 109.6) 88.7 | 115.3} 104.5 
Of the total timber brought in, commercial 
timber—mill. Fest metres 
from dense timberland ........ 9.3 | 71.9] 32.4 | 189.9] 206.7 
from thin timberland. ........ 21.2 | 46.0| 29.2) 71.6] 65.0 
Timber brought in, percentages of the total: 
from dense timberland ....... .| 28 55 47 69 72 
from thin timberland. ........ 72 45 53 31 28 
Commercial timber brought in—percentages 
of the total: 
from dense timberland ........ 31 61 53 73 76 
from thin timberland. ....... .| 69 39 47 27 24 


The systematic shifting of timber procurement from areas not abounding in 
forests to such where there is a profusion of forests is of great importance for the 
development of the timber industry. 

In 1966, 29 per cent of the timber was procured in Siberia and the Far East, 
24 per cent in the North-western regions of the country and 16 per cent in the Urals. 


MECHANISATION OF TIMBER PROCUREMENT 


(the volume of mechanised work as a percentage 
of the total volume of work done) 


1913 1960 | 1966 


1940 | 1945 
| 


Timber telling. wre yo aa eee, 
Hauling of timber to primary collecting 
iE 1 (0) ¢ ean en eer ae a ee _ 5.6 | 2.1 | 91.6 | 96.5 
— | 32.8 | 26.9 | 94.5 | 99.3 


_ = — | 97.0} 99.1 


In Soviet times the timber industry has come a long way from a backward branch 
of the national economy in which manual labour reigned supreme to a highly 
mechanised industry. 

At present timber procurement organisations have a pool of 34,000 timber trucks, 
nearly 61,000 tractors of all types and over 234,000 electro- and petrol-powered saws. 
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The rapid growth of the production of 
building materials in the Soviet Union has 
ensured the implementation of the vast 
construction programme. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY 


1913 * 
25 
be ras 1967 
gee |eoed | 1917 | 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 | (esti- 
eral oe oe mated) 
FEOSZ|EY ae 
Barolsepec 
Production 
Cement—mill. 
tons ....] 1.8 1.5 1.0 1:8) 5.% 1.8 | 45.5 | 80 85 
Building brick— 
000 mill. pes} 3.4 2.9 0.7 2.8) 7.5] 2.0] 35.5 | 37.8 39 
Asbestos cement 
slates—mill. 
conventional 
Sheets . . .| 9 9 ... | 38.5 | 206 | 84 2,991 | 4,512] 4,800 
Rolled roofing 
material — 
mill. sq m 10.2 8.8 ... | 19.2 | 127 | 71.2] 750 | 1,153) 1,192 
Asbestos cement 
pipes—’000 
conventional 
Kim a eso — = — —_ 1.3] 0.5 | 18.7 | 37.5 40 
Window glass— 
mill. sq m .| 24.7 | 23.7 9.7 | 34.2 | 44.7 | 23.3 | 147 | 201 210 


Mechanisation of building processes and the creation of modern building ma- 
terials industry opened up tremendous possibilities for large-scale construction in 
the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. holds first place in the production of such im- 
portant building materials as cement, prefabricated reinforced concrete, brick, 
window glass. 

At present our industry produces almost as much cement in a week as the whole 
of Russia did in 1913. In 1913, Russia produced only Portland cement. Today 
the Soviet Union produces a whole range of cements: quick-hardening, sulphate- 
resistant, hydrophobic, filling, decorative, etc. 

Compared with 1913, the production of building brick is to increase in 1967 12 
times. Being more economical, silicate brick is lately replacing conventional red brick. 
In 1966 its percentage in the building brick production was 24as against 10 in 1940. 

In 1967 our industry is to produce 1.5 times more slate in one day than was prod- 
uced in the whole of Russia in 1913, when slate was manufactured only in the 
Bryansk and Rostov regions. Today slate is manufactured in every Union republic 
and inthe 19 regions, territories and autonomous republics of the Russian Federation. 

Compared with 1950, the production of dry gypsum plaster is in 1967 to go up 
12 times, of mineral cotton and its products—15 times. ; 

The production of gravel, crushed stone, new light fillers (volcanite, vermi- 
culite, ceramzite, thermozite and perlite) is extending rapidly. The production of 
materials and building parts from synthetic resins and plastics is developing rapidly. 
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OUTPUT OF PREFABRICATED PARTS 


1967 
1950 | 1960 | 1966 | (esti- 
mated) 
Prefabricated parts and elements—mill. cu m of 
AULICIES, © etn See aN ag neh eye PPR ee vee Ceo 1.2 | 30.2 | 63.7 | 69 
of which: 
prestressed—mill. cu m of articles ..... a 4.1] 12.6] 15 
wall panels—mill. sqm .......... a4), = 5.5 | 37.8) 41 


The newly initiated production of prefabricated parts and elements promotes 
industrial methods of construction and improves the architectural, building and 
exploitation characteristics of buildings and structures. In 1967, as compared with 
1950, the output of prefabricated parts and elements is to go up 58 times. 

The production of prestressed parts and elements from light-weight, cellular 
and cementless concretes has considerably increased. 

Prestressed elements account for 20 per cent of the total amount of prefabricated 
parts. 


UTILISATION OF EQUIPMENT IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


1940 | 1960 | 1966 
Hourly productivity—tons 
Cement kilns: 
TOlaRy sc Ve oe a Se oe eas 7.8 15.6 22.4 
tunnel, automatic. ....... 2.04 2.4 6.2 6.4 
Cement mills ..........2.2. 2.004 10 Wares 23.6 
Coefficient of use of capacity (by calendar 
working time) 
Cement kilns: 
TOtarye oo Sacdia ela weds AS GR ae ee 0.51 0.88 0.89 
tunnel, automatic: <6 sae sade dk ee oe 0.52 0.91 0.89 
Cement mills ..... 2... ee ee ew 0.54 0.82 0.79 


guieoly efficient 170-185-m rotary kilns have been put into operation in the cement 
industry. 

The hourly productivity of rotary kilns in 1966 increased 3 times as compared 
with 1940, and the average annual output of clinker per kiln—more than 5 times. 
This has been achieved through the commissioning of new kilns, reconstructing and 
remodelling of the operating ones and through the more efficient use of equipment. 

The building materials industry has vast resources of raw materials. 

Numerous rich deposits of magnesite, kaolin, refractory clays, cement and gyp- 
sum, sands for the glass industry, perlite, vermiculite and other raw materials have 
been recently discovered. The U.S.S.R. possesses large known deposits of graphite 
in the Urals, in Eastern Siberia, in the Ukraine and Uzbekistan. The asbestos 
deposits in the Urals have been considerably extended and new deposits of 
high-quality asbestos discovered in the Buryat Autonomous Republic. 
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The achievements of Soviet industry in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods make possible the fuller 
satisfaction of the Soviet people’s growing require- 
ments and versatile tastes. 


OUTPUT OF THE BASIC PRODUCTS OF THE LIGHT INDUSTRY 


Fabrics of all 
kinds 


mill. lin. m 
mill. sq m 


cotton fabrics 


mill. lin. m 
mill. sq m 


woollen fabrics 


mill. lin. m 
mill. sq m 


linen fabrics 


mill. lin. m 
mill. sq m 


silk fabrics 


mill. lin, m 
mill. sq m 
Hosiery—mill. 
pairs... . 
Knitted under- 
wear—imill. 


foot- 
wear—mill. 
PAINS soo for re 


1913 


within the 
present frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. 


3,006 
2,194 


2,672 
1,817 


108 
138 


121 
12] 


43 
35 


68 


within the fron- 


tiers of the 
U.S.S.R. prior 


to September 


2,910 
2,125 


2,582 
1,756 


103 
132 


120 
120 


43 
35 


60 


1917 


1928 


1940 


1,630 | 3,010 | 4,522 
1,212| 2,198 | 3,300 


1,400 | 2,678 | 3,954 


952 


50 


1,821 


87 
112 


58 


2,704 


120 
152 


285 
268 


77 


59 


211 


1945 


1,822 
1,353 


1,616 
1,149 


54 
65 


106 
98 


36 
29 
9] 
27 


23 


63 


1960 


472 


112 


419 


1966 


9,437] 9,719 
7,863] 8,131 


7,238 | 7,390 
5,703 | 5,836 


398 
510 


420 
540 


621 
592 


658 
631 


1,012 
869 


1,070 
924 


1,444) 1,530 


770 817 
222 242 


522 545 


After the October Revolution light industry has considerably increased its output 
both as regards the total volume of production and the range of the basic products. 
Compared with 1913, the gross output of the light industry in 1967 is to go up 
17 times, that of cotton fabrics—2.8 times, woollen fabrics—3.9 times, linen fabrics— 
5.4 times, silk fabrics—25 times and leather footwear—8 times. 
In 1967, 31 linear m of cotton fabrics are to be manufactured per head of popu- 
lation, which is nearly twice as much as in 1913. The output of woollen fabrics is 
to go up 2.6 times, of linen fabrics—3.7 times, of silk—i7 times and of leather foot- 
wear—5.4 times. The U.S.S.R. holds first place in the world in the production of 


woollen fabrics. 
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OUTPUT OF FABRICS AND KNITWEAR WITH SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
AND OF ARTIFICIAL FUR PRODUCTS 


| 1967 
1940 | 1960 | 1966 | (esti- 
mated) 
Products with synthetic fibres: 
silk*fabricsinill a dineani on tae oa ews 39.4 | 755 | 970 |1,027 
hosiery—mill. pairs 2... .....0.2.2- 21.0 | 189 | 502 555 
knitted underwear—mill. pes... .. 2... 5.5 | 156 | 310 323 
knitted outerwear—mill. pes. ....... 1.5 6.6) 41 47 
Artificial fur products: 
coats, short coats and jackets for adults — 
000 pes... ... ee ee ae — | 106 | 536 590 
children’s coats—’000 pes . . 1... . 2 eee — | 243 | 368 474 
head-dress—mill. pes .....-.-e ees — 3.4, 6.0) 6.0 


The light industry initiated the production of artificial leather, synthetic fabrics, 
artificial furs, dubbed-in materials, water-proof fabrics with various coatings and 
impregnations, and a whole range of other new materials. 


INSTALLATION OF RING SPINNING MACHINES 
AND AUTOMATIC LOOMS AT TEXTILE MILLS 


—— 
Ring spinning ma- 
chines and automatic 
looms (end-of-year 
figures) 


1913 1960 | 1966 


Ring spinning machines with attachments for high and 
super-high racking in the cotton textile industry 
spindles—’000 ... 1... . eee ee eee eee — |9,489 |13,785 
as a percentage of the total number of spindles in 
the spinning .machines of the cotton textile in- 
USIDY fy Sot tae oe ose, ours Se Ua eS en 85.9} 99.0 
Ring spinning machines of continuous action in woollen 
textile industry 
Spinidles—="000) o.e i: ear See ee ee fats 696 |1,158 
as a percentage of the total number of spindles in 
the spinning machines of the woollen textile 


INGUSILY 2 og sk ee SE ek we ae Se 89.1] 97.8 
Automatic looms: 

in cotton textile industry—’000 .......... 2.0 131.0} 209.2 
as a percentage of the total number of looms operat- 

ing in the cotton textile industry ...... LD 55.5| 75.7 

in woollen textile industry—’000 ......... = 6.7] 11.3 
as a percentage of the total number of looms 

operating in the woollen textile industry ...| — 34.1} 48.9 

in linen textile industry—’000 .........2.. — 7.9| 20.8 
as a percentage of the total number of looms 

operating in the linen textile industry ....| — 49.1| 95.4 

in the silk textile industry—’000 ......... — 5.5] 18.1 
as a percentage of the total number of looms 

operating in the silk textile industry ..... ~ 25.8| 51.7 
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GROWTH OF OUTPUT OF CONSUMER DURABLES 


: 1967 
1917 1928 1940 1945 1960 1966 (esti- 
mated) 


ea 
Ba/5 5 
Seat RE? erate 
2% ot® 
Sui joe oo 
ES Ee she 
43 we Von 
evle°gae 
vo wn. om 
oe Re eyn 
= OU 
en 
aco [BOOS 


i 


within the 


err eee 


Output of con- 
sumer dura- 
bles (1913=1)} 1 oe a5 5.0 | 0.6 | 32 56 65 


Clocks and 
watches— mill. 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.9 2.8 0.3 26.0 | 32.4 | 34.0 


Radio sets and 


radiograms — 

, seers) ae _ _ --» | 160 | 14 4,165 | 5,842 |6,200 
TV sets—’000 — — = — 0.3) — |1,726) 4,415 \4,900 
Vacuum clean- 

ers— ‘000 — _— _— _ — 1.1 501} 899}1,100 
Refrigerators— 

000. 2 2 wf — — _— 3.5) 0.3 529 | 2,205 |2,770 
Washing ma- 

chines—'000 — — — _ — — 895 | 3,869 |4,294.5 
Sewing ma- 

chines—’000 | 272 272 --» | 286 | 175 — }3,096/ 1,025 |1,250 


Bicycles, motor- 
bicycles and 
mopeds—'000) 11.2 4.9] 1.3 10.8) 255 | 24 2,783 | 4,048 |4, 265 


Motorcycles and 


scooters—’000 0.1 0.1 — _— ve 5 553 753| 781 
Photocameras— 
00... J — — — — | 355 | 0.01 | 1,764} 1,420 |1,572 


Pianos and grand 
pianos—’000 ray ears be one 10 | 0.7 88} 176) 182.4 


The production of consumer durables is rapidly growing. Compared with 1913, 
the total volume of output of consumer durables is to rise in 1967 65 times, 
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GROWTH OF BASIC OUTPUT OF THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


—_—_—_—_—_—__ee—e—e—e—— 


1913 
' 
E kb 
On 
oat Pe 
o 
geve 
Se -Fo 
~ XK Lon 
i=} a an 
= ie 
SEH". 
om D 
= of 
BIDA- 


within the pres- 
ent frontiers of 


the U.S.S.R. 


LOL? 


1928 


1967 
(esti- 
mated) 


1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 


Granulated sug- 
ar—’000 tons 


Meat, including 
grade I by- 
products— 
000 tons . . 


Fish, sea mam- 
mals, whales 
and sea prod- 
ucts—’000 
tons. .... 


Butter— ’000 
tons}. 3 os % 


Vegetable oil— 
000 tons . . 
Margarine and 
compound 
fats—’000 tons 


mill. bottles 


Confectioner y— 
‘000 tons. . 


Soap (in terms 
of 40% con- 
tent of fatty 
acids) and 
detergents— 
000 tons . . 


1,363 


1,273 


192 


1,352 


1,042 


109 


168 


1 The above data refer to 
ucts of individual subsidiary 
include that of the collective farms. 
was 10.8 million tons; of butter—1,157,000 tons. 


Champagne 


912 


1,078 


893 


87 


1,283) 2,165) 465 |6,363 |9,740 | 9,745 
678/ 1,501} 663 |4,406 [5,774 | 5,994 
840} 1,404/1,125 |3,541 |6,093 | 6,341 
82) 226; 117 | 737 |1,042 | 1,016 
448) 798) 292 |1,586 |2,736 | 2,891 

121) 27.8 | 431 599 693 
8.0) 2.5 | 37.4] 60.8 65 

98.9) 790/212 1,744 |2,238 | 2 359 

311} 700/229 |1,474 |1,854 | 1,934 


industrial production and do not include prod- 
farming, the figures for meat output do not 


The total 


production of meat in 1966 
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The production of foodstuffs has increased considerably in Soviet times. Compared 
with 1913, the total volume of production of foodstuffs is to go up 14 times in 1967. 

In 1967 4.7 times more meat has been produced than in 1913, 7.1 times more gran- 
ulated sugar, 5.4 times more vegetable oil. The basic foodstuffs produced per head 
of population have increased ‘considerably. In 1913 8.0 kg of meat were produced 
per head of population (industrial output); in 1967 25.4 kg, or 3.2 times more. 

The output of butter is to be 4.3 kg per head of population in 1967, or 5.3 times 
more than in 1913. The production of vegetable oil in the same period will go up 
3.6 times, of granulated sugar—4.8 times, of fish 4.1 times. 

Compared with 1913, production of confectioneries is to go up in 1967 13 times. 

The production of margarine, food concentrates, frozen fruit and vegetables, 
foodstuffs enriched with vitamins has been set up from scratch. 


The U.S.S.R. is the world leader in sugar and butter production. 


CANNED FOOD PRODUCTION 


1913 


within the 
within the| frontiers 


1967 (estimated) 


present of the | 1928] 1940 | 1945 1966 
frontiers | U.S.S.R. 
of the prior to 
U.S.S.R. | September 
17, 1939 
Canned food, total — 
mill. conventional 
cans nt 116 95 125 |1,113| 558/4,864) 7,540) 8,486 
of which: 
meat, vegetable- 
and-meat ... 83.1 67.6 | 33.6] 108 127} 66 893) 714 
fishy . <5. = 45-4 14.3 9.6 | 38.4) 120 126) 726, 1,028) 1,048 
vegetable .... 17.9 17.9 | 23.4 109 | 35.2|1,055) 1,679) 2,040 
tomato ....° — — 22.0) 341 |55.9| 670, 970) 1,300 
fruit. see we % -- — 7.6) 263 164} 960) 1,204) 1,510 
MATE ~ al tS — — — | 70.4) 18.8| 466) 805 810 
juices... .. : _ _ — | 43.7) 3.9] 311) 947) 1,050 


Compared with 1913, the production of canned food will go up 73 times in 1967. 
New kinds of canned foodstuffs, such as canned milk, tomato and fruit, have 
appeared in foodstores and the assortment of canned meat, meat-and-vegetable 


and fish has been considerably enlarged. 
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In rates of the economic growth the social- 
ist countries outstrip the capitalist states. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


(on comparable territory; as a percentage of 1937) 


of which 


socialist countries other countries 


——  ——  —  —— 


1937 
1950 
195] 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


In 1966 the industrial 


100 
156 
175 
184 
200 
206 
230 
244 
257 
266 
298 
324 
336 
362 
383 
415 
447 
480 


100 100 
177 152 
209 167 
239 171 
272 184 
303 184 
337 206 
374 214 
414 221 
485 216 
561 238 
625 255 
651 263 
706 283 
754 298 
822 321 
899 343 
982 364 


output of the socialist countries was about ten 


times greater than in 1937 (on the same territory), while that of the capitalist 
countries was 3.6 times greater. If we compare the present industrial output 
of all socialist countries with that in 1937 (i.e., of the U.S.S.R. and Mon- 
golia), we shall find that it has increased 20 times, whereas the industrial 
output of other countries has grown but 230 per cent. 


RATES OF GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN SOME SOCIALIST 
AND CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 


(as a percentage of 1950) 


Average an- 

nual growth 
1950 1960 1966 rate for 
1-66 


Worlds in 2 pone ina ye thes. Se ek aot 100 207 | 307 


Socialist countries 
U.S:S:' Rs 
Bulgaria 


8-1028 


7.3 
tae Aer sei Gad 100 354 | 556 11.3 
Oa 8 aces: 2 100 304 | 498 10.6 
sede GPa, Gores 100 397 | 775 13.7 
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Continued 


Average annu- 
1950 | 1960 | 1966 |#! growth rate 
Hungary: oss 2k oS ce eon ee Gee 100 | 267 | 412 9.2 
German Democratic Republic. ... . 100 292 | 415 9.3 
Mongolian People’s Republic ..... 100 283 | 501 10.6 
Poland. «44 Sade Ab. spe te At 100 338 | 545 11.2 
Ruimaniay cs 4)86. 6) ls) 84 we os 100 340 | 725 13.1 
Czechoslovakia... ......... 100 282 | 391 8.9 
Al Dania 1222.5. Sea ee gi OA 100 603 | 940 15.0 
Chinese People’s Republic ...... No data published since 1960 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam . . .| 100! | 504 | 9292 25.08 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic .| 1004 | 635 , 14 16.75 
imes 
Cuba Shs aia ei eae ode ay 100° | 1387 6.78 
YugoslaViat ioeckeg 2k See ea aw Se 100 262 | 452 9.9 
Other countries ..........4.6. 100 168 | 241 5.6 
Developed capitalist countries ... .| 100 164 | 231 5.4 
Developing countries ......... 100 227 | 364 8.4 
1 1955, 
2 1965 as a percentage of 1955. 
3 For 1956-65. 
4 1949, 
5 For 1950-66. 
6 1959. 
7 1964 as a percentage of 1959. 
8 For 1960-64. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE_IN INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
IN THE U.S.S.R. AND IN SOME CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 


(percentages) 
Brit- 
U.S.S.R. |U.S.A.| “gin | France| F.R.G. 
For 49 years (1918-66). ........ 9.9 3.7| 2.1] 3.7] 3.4 
of which: 

for 38 years (1929-66) ........ 11.1 4.0} 2.5] 2.5] 3.7 
for 32 years (12 pre-war and 20 post- 
war years excluding years of the Great 
Patriotic War, i.e., on an average 
from 1929 to 1940 and from 1947 to 

VOGG) ts we ik an Seca RE Be gah 14.3 3.8] 3.2] 4.2] 8.4 

in 16 years (1951-66) ........ 10.6 4.7| 3.0] 5.7] 7.6 

| 
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PLACE HELD BY SOVIET INDUSTRY IN THE WORLD AND IN EUROPE 
1913 1966 
In the In the In 
world In Europe] world Europe 
Total industrial output ......... 5 4 2 
Electricity 06. <. 2s oe a OR A 8 6 2 1 
Oil fe 3 6 ASS Bo Ble SS Seti o 2 1 2 I 
In tsarist ‘re 
as was ex 
Gas): 8 aes A 2 saw ake eS rd eat 2 1 
quantities 
Goal <..2.23 Sd eek Ao BOA. cede eS a nbot- Ee 6 5 1 ] 
PISTON 8 sew. se Se eae, arches ge ele 5 4 2 1 
Steel, “€s.6 a: york. 2 She ee DP toed er erat 5 4 2 1 
Tron sore: er oh ee eee, SB BEE a a 5 4 | I 
Goke.  G.0. 6 phe ete wg a po ee 4 3 1 1 
Chemical industry products. ....... 2 1 
Mineral fertilisers .. 2... ....... 2 1 
Sulphuric acid> 5 2.5 yp é. 2 Sh eae ss a a88 ae 2 1 
Engineering products. ..........- 4 3 2 1 
Diesel and electric locomotives ...... ate wis 1 i 
Were not manufa- 
Tractors (in terms of 15-hp units) .. . .| ctured in tsarist 2 I 
Russia 
Pimtberps gee ses Bes GaP ety Sh: Gees ones 2 1! I 1 
Sawn. timber <0, «20.04 3s sees aw eS 2 1 1 1 
Cement <2 ord. hee. i; Ge Se SS ES EAS 5 4 1 1 
Prefabricated parts and elements .... . i ‘ 1 1 
Cotton fabrics (coarse)... 2... 2... 3 2 2 1 
Woollen fabrics ...........-.-. I 1 
Granulated sugar (from domestic raw mate- 
fials). 0 2 SR RE Se a ee See SR 4 2 1 I 
Butter 2 <6. Buse foele we Ree ea I 1 
COUNTRIES WHICH PRODUCED MORE GOODS THAN WAS PRODUCED 
ON THE PRESENT TERRITORY OF THE U.S.S.R. 
In 1913 In 1966 
Total industrial output... . U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Germany 
Britain 
France 
Electricity U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Germany 
| Britain 


HS 


Continued 


| In 1913 | In 1966 


Canada 
Italy 
France 
Norway 
OR ene hed diy do ee hoe U.S.A. U.S.A. 
GAS a ie teri ond eee oon ee An insignificant U.S.A. 
amount of gas was 
extracted in tsarist 
Russia 
Coak: t,o! & os secs ee Ai Ee U.S.A. _ 
Britain 
Germany 
France 


Territory of pre- 
sent-day Poland 


Pig-iron . 2.2... eee U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Germany 
Britain 
France 
Steel: «secant, bd Boar ges U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Germany 
Britain 
France 
Tron Ore gs U.S.A. _ 
France 
Britain 
Germany 
Goke s.4 2 “erhie e e re S U.S.A. _ 
Germany 
Britain 
Chemical industry products . . gals U.S.A. 
Mineral fertilisers ...... oN U.S.A. 
Sulphuric acid . 2... ... sa’ U.S.A. 
Engineering products ..... U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Germany 
Britain 
Tractors (in terms of 15-hp No tractors were U.S.A. 
UNIS han G ode ee manufactured in 
tsarist Russia 
Timber” 2.6 +i. shy FSS U.S.A. — 
Sawn timber... ...... U.S.A. — 
Cement ay bssc.e on ae Sele U.S.A. = 
Germany 
Britain 
France 
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Continued 


In 1913 In 1966 


Cotton fabrics (coarse) . . .. U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Britain 
Granulated sugar (from domes- Cuba _— 
tic raw materials) ..... Germany 
India 


OUTPUT OF BASIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND IN SOME CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 


Britain France 


Electricity (total output) — ’000 mill. kWh 


1913 2.0 25.5 4.65 2.1 2.8 
1921 0.5 55.4 8.7 4.6 9.9 
1928 5.0 113.1 16.2 14.9 17.3 
1932 13.5 104.1 20.2 15.7 14.7 
1937 36.2 153.6 33.1 21%) 28.7 
1940 48.3 188.4 39.9 19.7 36.6 
1945 43.3 284.6 47.6 19.4 18.6 
1950 91.2 408.4 67.2 34.8 46.2 
1960 292.3 889.5 136.9 76.1 116.4 
1966 544.6 1,317 202 Il 175 

1966 over 1913 267 52 43 53 62 

(times) ‘: 
Oil — mill. tons 

1913 10.3 34.1 
1921 3.8 64.7 
1928 11.6 123.6 
1932 21.4 107.6 
1937 28.5 172.9 
1940 31.1 182.9 : Sale hns tite 
1945 19.4 231.6 Oil extraction insignificant 
1950 37.9 266.7 
1960 147.9 348.0 
1966 265.1 410.7 

1966 over 1913 26 12 

(times) 
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Continued 


Britain F.R.G. 


Coal — mill. tons 


1913 28.6 516.9 292.0 44.3 139.6 

1921 8.8 458.8 165.9 28.7 120.1 

1928 34.1 521.6 241.3 52.0 151.5 

1932 61.1 325.4 212.1 46.9 105.9 

1937 119.4 450.0 244.3 45.0 170.6 

1940 153.7 463 .6 227.9 42.0 171.3 

1945 125.3 572.8 185.7 34.3 46.2 

1950 224.5 507.1 219.8 51.9 148.5 

"1960 444.3 393.0 196.7 57.3 171.1 

1966 517.7 492.9 177.4 51.9 155.4 

1966 over 1913 18.1 5% less| 39 % less 1.2 1.1 
+ (times) 

Pig-iron — mill. tons 

1913 4.2 31.5" 10.4 9.1 12.1 

1921 0.1 16.9 2.7 3.4 8.2 

1928 3.3 38.6 6% 9.9 13.5 

1932 6.2 8.8 3.6 5.5 5.1 

1937 14.5 37.4 8.6 7.9 15.3 

1940 14.9 42.6 8.3 S70 

* 1945 8.8 49.1 7:2 1.2 nein 

“* 1950 19.2 59.4 9.8 7.8 11.2 

~ 1960 46.8 61.1 16.0 14.1 25.7 

- ' 1966 70.3 82.6 16.0 15.6 25.4 

1966 over 1913 16.7 2.6 1.5 1.7 2.1 
‘ (times) 

. Steel — mill. tons 

1913 4.3 31.8 7.8 7.0 12.9 

1921 0.2 20.1 3.8 3.1 9.1 

1928 4.3 52.4 8:37 9.5 14.9 

1932 5.9 13.9 5.3 5.6 6.6 

1937 17.7 53.0 13.2 7.9 18.0 

1940 18.3 62.5 13.2 4.4 
, 1945 12.3 75.4 12.0 L37 ee 

1950 27.3 90.0 16.6 8.7 14.0 

1960 65.3 92.1!" 24.7 17.3 34.1 

1966 96.9 125.0 24.7 19.6 35.3 

1966 over 1913 22.5 3.9 3.2 2.8 2.7 
(times) 
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1913 1,363 
192] 51 
1928 1,283 
1932 828 
1937 2,421 
1940 2,165 
1945 465 
1950 2,523 
1960 5,266 
1966 8,295 
1966 over 1913 6.1 
(times) 


C—O llr wr. $o EO ee aaa... 


1,444 
1,698 
1,841 
2,360 
2,351 
2,703 
2,178 
2,999 
3,538 
4,505 

3.1 


Cement — mill. tons 


1913 1.8 15.9 2.9 
1921 0.06 16.9 2.5 
1928 1.8 30.4 4.4 
1932 3.5 13.2 4.3 
1937 5.5 20.1 7.4 
1940 5.7 22.6 73 
1945 1.8 17.5 4.1 
1950 10.2 38.7 9.9 
1960 45.5 56.1 13.5 
1966 80.0 66.5 17.1 
1966 over 1913 45 4.2 5.9 
(times) 
Cotton fabrics (coarse) — mill. sq m 
1913 1,894 5,695 7,358 
1928 1,987 6,560 2,842 
1932 1,994 5,249 2,930 
1937 2,620 7,898 3,384 
1940 3,004 8,028 2,241 
1945 } ,228 8,023 1,425 
1950 2,991 9,216 1,971 
1960 5,214 9,153 1,202 
1966 6,173 8,644 861 
1966 over 1913 3.3 1.5 88 % less 
(times) 


197 
330 
383 
493 
512 
666 
903 
859 


Britain 


wonn oe 


> 
NP PA 


Granulated sugar (from domestic raw materials) — ‘000 


717 
278 
816 
920 
872 
415 
1,290 
2,909 
1,620 
2.3 


France 


Continued 


tons 


— 
Nonwonbd oi 
Mon ® ON 


I1.1 
25.8 
34.7 

6.7 


914 
1,399 
1,040 


915 
1,800 
1,800 
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OUTPUT OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND THE U.S.A. 


(U.S.S.R. as a percentage of the U.S.A.) 


|19131)1928 1940|1943]1950 1960|1966 


Electricity (gross output) ........ 9 4| 26) 15) 22} 33) 41 
Electricity consumed in industry ..... 13 5| 34} 20} 31} 47) 63 
OUT gS hice! Se ee ay EO, Pie. Sxl ek 27 9) 17) 8| 14} 42| 65 
GAS yp) ee vhs er si BaF Ge, Bigs SB tee cea 0.1 }0.6) 4] 3] 3] 13] 30 
Goals. $A ee tS Bedale eh Beet 7 7| 33) 22) 44 | 113) 105 
Pig=ifOn. <4. cs. Su, Bia Seo, oR 15} 9] 35] 18] 32| 77| 85 
Steels “wees as & ae ety ee Ect ee, 15 8) 29) 16) 30| 71| 78 
lromsore: 4.2. oe GS sk Bt eee See 15} 10] 40] 18) 40 | 117) 174 
Mineral fertilisers ©... ......-2.. 3]... ---| 31] 42) 68 
Synthetic fibres 2... ..-...02.. — |0.4| 5/0.3] 4] 27| 28 
Cements i, an Se BS ce eR oe Bt -| 13 6} 25) 11} 26} 81} 120 
Cotton fabrics (coarse) ...-...... 40 | 30| 37] 15] 32] 57] 71 
Woollen fabrics .....--....... ... | 83] 35] 12] 36 | 131] 164 
Granulated sugar (irom domestic raw mate- 

Pals). ay ent 4 eo Rte oe SU eae Sy 103 | 70) 80} 21| 84 | 149] 184 


PER CAPITA OUTPUT OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. AND THE U.S.A. 
(U.S.S.R. as a percentage of the U.S.A.) 


#9137 1926] 1940] 1948 1950] 1960 1966 


Electricity (gross output)... ... 2... 5} 4] 18] 13] 19 | 28] 35 
Electricity consumed in industry ..... 8| 4] 24] 16) 26) 39] 54 
OM 5 PP ae ob ee Via cdwaciadl ese & 16] 7] 12 7| 12) 36) 55 
EAS ele ve vie_ o.:5s $s See aor Gaba a Deed thy Be ah 0.05/0.5| 3 2} 3] 11] 25 
Goalie. 4 le i Ae ae Beast: oh 4) 5| 22) 18] 37] 95) 89 
PIgatOn: «5,2. gu “olen 1s, ata aia re ee os 9} 7] 24] 15) 27] 65) 72 
tee)’ <2. 03 fc. g-Se. dee io See Va re BH 9} 6] 20) 13] 26} 60) 65 
PROM WORE: ne se tee He aides aiecal te, A Gis 9} 8) 27) 15] 34| 99) 147 
Mineral fertilisers ©... ......... DANE Ar (rte ved 26 1) 36] 57 
Synthetic fibres 2... .......0.. — |0.3}) 4/0.2) 3] 23) 24 
Cements, Je: 3 co: ees? yt wel ee a el Se Lg 7} 5] 18 9} 22 | 69) 102 
Cotton fabrics (coarse) .......... 24| 24|) 26) 13] 27 | 48) 60 
Woollen fabrics 2... .........0. «+» | 26] 24] 10] 30 | 110) 139 
Granulated sugar (from domestic raw mate- 

TAS) 2 ccs “ae de, che eh 7S aki RS Base 61| 55| 54] 18] 71 | 126| 155 


1 Within the frontiers of the former Russian Empire. 
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RATE OF GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS IN THE U.S.S.R. AND IN CERTAIN CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 
(as a percentage of 1913) 


U.S.S.R. U.S.A. Britain France 
1913 100 100 100 100 
1921 sacs 96 73 58 
1928 120 137 94 104 
1932 169 122 81 105 
1937 318 146 113 127 
1950 580 202 122 128 
1960 1,139 297 160 225 


1966 1,528 383 194 287 


“The 50th anniversary of the October 
Revolution marks the implementation of 
Lenin’s co-operative pian, the creation of 
large-scale socialist agricultural production. 
The triumph of the collective-farm system has 
wget a social revolution in the rural way 
of life.” 


From the Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. on Prepa- 


rations for the 50th Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 


THE U.S.S.R.—A COUNTRY 
OF THE LARGE-SCALE SOCIALIST 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


—————EEE—————EEE————————— 


The Great October Socialist Revolution has 
realised the age-old aspirations of millions 
of peasants for the abolition of the ownership 
of land by big landowners. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS 
IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 


Million 


hectares 

Peasants. a.k.a WE he ce oe ct Dea ewe Ge 215 

of them kulaks (rich peasants) ..........4.. over 80 

Landowners, the tsar’s family and monasteries ...... 152 
All lands (within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to 

September 1:7, 1939) oe ee os See a oe a 367 


The Great October Socialist Revolution radically changed the conditions in the 
countryside. One of the first acts of the proletarian revolution was the Decree on 
Land. The private ownership of land was abolished and replaced by state ownership. 
The land, formerly owned by the landowners, monasteries and the tsar’s family, 
was transferred for use to the working peasants, free of charge. They received from 
the Soviet state a total of over 150 million hectares of land over and above the land 
they owned before. Besides, the peasants no longer had to pay rent to the landlords 
and did not have to purchase land, which saved them 700 million gold rubles a year. 
The nationalisation of the land was instrumental for the socialist development of 


the Soviet countryside. 


1 Including all arable lands, hay fields and pastures, as well as part of forest 
and brushwood used for agricultural purposes. 
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The historic task second in difficulty only to the 
winning of power by the working class—the transfer of 
millions of small and very small peasant farms to 
socialism—has been successfully solved. The all-em- 
bracing system of the collective and state farms isa firm 
socialist basis in the countryside. 


COLLECTIVISATION OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Share of collectivised peasant farms, as of 
July 1 (percentages) 


1918 0.1 
1927 0.8 
1928 1.7 
1929 3.9 
1930 23.6 
1931 52.7 
1932 61.5 
1937 93.0 
1940 96.9 
1966 99.99 


Implementing Lenin’s co-operative plan, the Soviet Union has built up the 
sociale system of farming and attained the highest agricultural output in the 
world, 

The transition of the Soviet countryside to large-scale socialist economy 
brought about a revolution in economic relations, in the entire way of life of 
the peasantry. The massive collectivisation abolished the kulaks, the last 
exploiting class in the country. Individual poor and middle peasant farms, 
which totalled 23.7 millions in 1927, joined the collective farms. 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES AND HOUSEHOLDS 
BEFORE MASS COLLECTIVISATION AND AT PRESENT 


| 1927 1940 | 1950 | 1966 


Collective farms1—’000 ..........0.. 14.8 | 236.9) 123.7] 37.1 

State farms—’000  .. 2... 2... 2 ee ee 1.4 4.2} 5.0] 12.2 

Individual peasant farms—mill. ........ 23.7 3.6] 0.7) 0.04 
hi} — — _ 


Kulak farms—mill. ............0.4. | 


1 The reduction in the number of collective farms was due to their merger 
and the reorganisation of some into state farms in accordance with decisions 
adopted by the general meetings of collective farmers. 
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PRINCIPAL INDICATORS OF AVERAGE COLLECTIVE FARM 


Average per collective farm 


Livestock (head) Number of trac- 
Collec- ary 7 | «tors in terms o 
(Serf | Crop ace : nee, | toeisreatnt 
ouse- a ee ? 4 
holds: ie | cattte which | pigs | and goats baie Gk ake 
MTSs! and RMSs?) 
1928 13 0.04 5 2 2 7 0.2 
1932 71 0.4 42 13 15 54 0.4 
1934 68 0.4 44 13 15 51 0.8 
1940 81 0.5 85 24 35 177 2.4 
1945 83 0.4 72 16 12 167 1.8 
1950 165 1.0 224 56 98 546 6 
1958 275 1.9 463 166 | 334 1,083 16 
1960 383 250 807 286 | 609 1,612 24 
1964 418 2.9 967 358 | 581 1,409 35 
1965 421 2.9 1,038 371 667 1,478 38 
1966 417 2.8 1,072 378 | 667 1,509 4) 


Today, the fixed productive assets (taken at actual balance-sheet value) 
average 829,000 rubles per collective farm. 

To render help and service to the collective farms, the state MTSs 
were set up in 1929 and 1930, which constituted the material and technical 
basis of the collective-farm system. At the end of 1957, the country had 
about 8,000 MTSs with 1,047,000 tractors (in terms of 15-hp units), 321,000 
grain harvesters and many other farming machines. 

The machine and tractor stations were of great importance for the social- 
ist transformation of the countryside, the establishment and consolidation of 
the collective-farm system and for strengthening the alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry. In 1958, the MTSs were reorganised, and 
all their machinery was sold to the collective farms. 


1 MTS—machine and tractor station. 
2 RMS—repair and maintenance station. 


PRINCIPAL INDICATORS OF AVERAGE STATE FARM 


NN 


Average per state farm 


Livestock (head) 


Number of 
ol | Cafe est of Steen hasnt th 
: a which i . 
workers Cattle eh Pigs and goats hp units 
1928 134 0.8 97 32 31 403 2 
1934 434 2.4 648 284 344 1,305 23 
1940 330 2.8 592 229 459 1,420 24 
1945 281 1.7 389 118 138 1,135 15 
1950 334 2.6 562 170 500 1,530 26 
1958 639 8.7 1,370 472 1,355 4,401 90 
1960 745 9.0. 1,957 689 1,715 4,280 103 
1964 721 8.6 2,201 803 1,144 4,378 121 
1965 663 7.6 2,098 782 1,073 3,975 114 
1966 651 Too 2,071 742 1,049 4,060 114 
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Today the fixed productive assets (taken at actual balance-sheet value) 
average 2,100,000 rubles per state farm. 


FIXED PRODUCTIVE ASSETS (including cattle) OF THE COLLECTIVE AND 
STATE FARMS, AND OTHER STATE AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 


(end-of-year figures; in comparable prices; without depreciation deductions; 
*000 million rubles) 


Fixed productive assets of the collec - 
tive and state farms, and other state 
agricultural enterprises 


of which fixed productive assets 
of the collective farms 


1928 1.1 0.2 
1932 4.7 22 
1937 9.0 5.6 
1940 12.0 7.1 
1945 8.5 5.4 
1950 14.0 9.3 
1955 22.6 14.1 
1958 30.8 19.8 
1960 36.5 21.9 
1965 56.1 27.4 
1966 59.6 29.1 


STRUCTURE OF THE FIXED PRODUCTIVE ASSETS OF COLLECTIVE 
AND STATE FARMS AND OTHER STATE AGRICULTURAL 
ENTERPRISES AT THE BEGINNING OF 1967 


(taken at actual balance-sheet value, without depreciation deductions; 
percentages of the total) 


In the collective 


and state farms In the In the 
and other state | collective state 
agricultural farms farms 


enterprises 


Fixed productive assets ......-.. 100 100 100 
of which: 

buildings, installations and mechanical 

transmission gear... ...-. ss 49.1 51.8 42.0 
power machines and equipment 8.5 8.0 9.7 
agricultural machinery and equipment . 12.8 11.6 15.1 
means of transportation ........ 4.2 4.5 4.4 
draught animals ....-..--...- 1.5 1.5 1.6 
productive animals .......... 15.6 16.3 16.5 
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The fixed productive assets of the collective and state farms are up-to- 


date means of labour, of which over 25 per cent constitute machines, equipment 
and means of transportation. 


As of 1967, the collective and state farms and other state-operated agricul- 
tural enterprises possessed: 


Tractors: 
in physical units 


Sees tas Sos Mec ake EPR, Tee ati ode Be 1,660,000 

in terms of 15-hp units .............. 3,233,000 
Grain-harvesters: <. so4- 4 Sd oe ae a eA 531,000 
| 0) ok en ee 1,017,000 


and millions of other complex farm machines. 


The fixed productive assets are steadily growing. In 1967, agriculture will 
be supplied with 287,000 tractors in physical units, or over 600,000 in terms 
of 15-hp units, 96,000 grain harvesters and a great number of lorries. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


Output (mill. tons) 
Gross agricul- 
tural output 
ie compara- 
i] i f 
1958: "000 Grain| Meat | Milk 
million rubles) 


1909-1913 (annual average) 


within the present frontiers of the 


WeS eR sy «is. gaheryeh 2a) Sates acted 4 20.9 72.5| 4.8 | 28.8 
within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior 
to September 17, 1989 ........ 17.9 65.2} 3.9 | 24.1 
1913 


within the present frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R 


deraqnas fs hes Vee ls angele ° . 22.4 86.0} 5.0 | 29.4 
within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior 
to September 17, 1989 ........ 19.2 76.5) 4.1 | 24.8 
1924-1928 (annual average) ........ 22.0 69.3) 4.2 | 29.3 
1936-1940 (annual average) ........ 23.5 77.4) 4.0 | 26.5 
T9375 25, Si ot m6, ach bee ea TE ee. tee carries Se 25.2 97.4) 3.0] 26.1 
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Continued 


Output (mill. tons) 
Cos alia ——————— 
tural output 
(in compara- 
ble prices of 
1958; '000 Grain| Meat | Milk 


million 
. rubles) 
LQAOE ig EER och Oo ee Gore 3 See 30.4 95.6) 4.7] 33.6 
1945 % eo ink ea Cee ee a ea 18.6 47.3) 2.6) 26.4 
1946-1950 (annual average) ....... 27.3 64.8} 3.5] 32.3 
WQ4GT srg oe a Sn es cy eA Nak aa Se 21.0 39.6] 3.1 | 27.7 
MOAT ices RS ae Reape Bs ko hae ee GO 26.1 65.9] 2.5] 30.2 
MOA Bie ies hec Bur teins chi in 88 chneylen tetralogy By BY Poten 28.9 67.2) 3.1 33.4 
LOA! sity 42 eed wee & ald Se Hedin 3 oi ga ee deel 30.0 70.2} 3.8| 34.9 
F950 je. oi5 se ea ee, eK el Se ob 30.4 81.2} 4.9] 35.3 
1951-1955 (annual average) ........ 32.8 88.5) 5.7] 37.9 
MOOD ote sae hl, oe 2am wee AM Rig 98, hone a ae 29.0 78.7) 4.7) 36.2 
1902S nk Yincts can a de don Neotel, AE eden 31.2 92.2} 5.2) 35.7 
W908i A) ee cl woe ep hie ay we ae oe eo a G 32.3 82.5| 5.8] 36.5 
1a ie a a 34.2 85.6} 6.3] 38.2 
F955. 3 a Si ale eo Jota te eh eRe A 37.6 103.7} 6.3} 43.0 
1956-1960 (annual average) ........ 46.7 121.5] 7.9] 57.2 
POOGR see A tentg, Baits b. Be Ae. BS: Ne 42.5 125.0| 6.6 49.1 
VOD soo3 sk aad, a sy Rte OE ete, tbe Ger 44.1 102.6] 7.4 | 54.7 
TODS Sy ccs hole kw le tt eat fe ae a, S 48.5 134.7] 7.7 58.7 
V95OF oe Ais cee B Bp tig om. ace SO eee Be Me 48.7 119.5} 8.9 61.7 
LOGON 2.45 Je Mamas Gude ies aly as cutee. ch Sag Ete 49.8 125.5| 8.7 61.7 
1961-1965 (annual average) ........ 52.4 130.3} 9.3 | 64.7 
VOGT fis gecue oan, & ek ed a es OB 51.3 130.8] 8.7 | 62.6 
19GQ Ss hose GE anh arte se Secs ee 8 51.9 140.2} 9.5] 63.9 
1963 2k he Be oe a See es 48.0 107.5} 10.2 | 61.2 
WOGA: sass ck te teeth Geek non: LS 54.9 152.1} 8.3] 63.3 
GOGDE se. Ai 25 Gots, when tN Seon hoe ae) aa Aa we ds 56.0 121.1} 10.0 72.6 
VOGGi ee Back Rats eta ee i a ae 61.5 171.2} 10.8 | 76.0 


As compared with the pie eoeenary period, the gross agricultural output 
increased by 180 per cent (of which cropping products—by 180 per cent and livestock 
products—by 170 per cent), whereas the average yearly proportion of the workers 
employed in agriculture dropped by over 50 per cent. 

The nazi invasion inflicted enormous damage to agriculture. Thanks to the selfless 
efforts of the working people in the countryside and the assistance of the whole 
Soviet people, the pre-war level of production was regained by 1950. 

The September (1953) Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. was of great importance to the further development of agriculture. 
Certain progress was made in agriculture up to 1959. However, the successes 
achieved were not consolidated, and between 1960 and 1964 the agricultural 
advance slowed down. The average afinual increase in output in this period 
was 2.4 per cent as against. 7.6 per cent between 1955 and 1959. 

The decisions adopted by the March (1965) Plenary Meeting of the C.C. 
C.P.S.U. created favourable conditions for the further development of agriculture. 
In 1966, agricultural output increased by 10 per cent, as compared with 1965. 
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The collective and state farms hold the leading place in 
agricultural production and in supplying the country 
with farm products. 


SHARE OF OUTPUT OF STAPLE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BY THE 
COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS AND OTHER STATE AGRICULTURAL 
ENTERPRISES IN TOTAL OUTPUT 


(percentages) 

Grain | cotion| best” | toes | tables | Meat | Milk | Eggs | Wool 
TO D8 i ie acc Rese 2.7 | 3.5 | 33.4] 1.3 2.1 | 0.5 | 0.6 | 0.1 1.5 
T9822, oe wa 76 84 84]... ae 32 22 6 42 
1940. 5. 2 ae 88 | 100 94 35 52 28 23 6 61 
19493 5, a aes 81 100 90 25 44 39 18 10 68 
BODO! ie Bod 93 | 100 100 27 56 33 25 1 79 
E9GO! so. Gee 98 | 100 100 37 56 59 53 20 78 
LOGT: apo 98 | 100 100 36 55 54 54 22 78 
1962) 3. ee we 98 | 100 100 30 58 56 55 24 78 
1963) <a oh 98 | 100 100 34 59 57 55 25 79 
19644 ..... 98 | 100 100 40 61 58 58 27 79 
1965 ..... 98 | 100 100 37 59 60 61 33 80 
1966 ..... 98 | 100 100 36 58 58 60 34 80 


The collective and state farms and other state agricultural enterprises prod- 
uce the bulk of the grain, raw cotton and sugar-beet, and a considerable 
part of other products. Potatoes, vegetables and livestock products going for 
personal consumption are produced chiefly on the individual subsidiary plots 
of the collective farmers, workers and office employees. 

The share of the socialist sector (including the individual subsidiary plots 
of the collective farmers, workers and office employees) accounts for 100 per 
cent of the gross agricultural product. 


SHARE OF STATE PURCHASES OF STAPLE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
FROM THE COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS AND OTHER STATE 
AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES IN THE TOTAL PURCHASES 


(percentages) 


Raw | Sugar- | Pota- | Vege- |Cattle and 
cotton beet toes tables poultry 
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MARKETABLE AGRICUL 
(million 


eat UtyEIt USSU SSS 


i= me 
Bei [goody 
. pea = E49, 1932 | 1940 
Efen ee Ses 
299% IHG erES 
BarD |Betag= 
Cropping products (from the harvest of the 
corresponding year) 
Grain. ace eae, ely oe See re, Bed as 22.4 D3, 20.3 | 38.3 
Raw cottons 25. s-seb eo ag. S 0.74 0.74 1.2 | 2.24 
Sugar-beet ........ .c.4.8. 11.3 10.8 6.1 | 17.4 
Sunflower seeds ..........0. 0.43 0.42 0.68} 1.87 
Potatoes soe eo a 6.1 4.7 5.8 | 12.9 
Vegetables... 1... 1. ee ee Lal 0.9 2650p +641 
Livestock products (for the calendar year) 
Meaty 63 sede ae Sot eeeactare 2.1 1.7 0.9 | 2.6 
Milk and dairy products (in terms of 
WWE, Sate ote old ai wee Se 7.0 5.8 4.5 | 10.8 
Eggs—'000 million... 2... 2... 4.5 3.9 aa 4.7 
Wool—’000 tons... ......4. 77 72 41 120 


1 The marketable agricultural product includes all farm products sold to 
tive-farm markets, excluding the turnover within the agricultural sphere, 
and the rural population. 

STATE PURCHASES OF STAPLE 


a 


1928 1932 | 1940 | 1945 


ee 


Cropping products (from the harvest of the corre- 
sponding year) 


Grain—mill. tons .............. 10.8 | 19.0 | 36.4 | 20.0 
Raw cotton—mill. tons ........... 0.79) 1.2 | 2.24] 1.16 
Sugar-beet— mill. tons ............ 9.4 | 6.1 117.4 | 4.7 
Sunflower seeds ~— mill. tons ......... 1.07} 0.56] 1.50] 0.49 
Flax fibre —’000 toms .........,... 173| 287) 245 65 
Potatoes—mill. tons. ............ 1.1 | 4.5 | 8.5 | 4.5 
Vegetables—mill. tons... ......... = 1.4 | 3.0 | 1.8 
Fruit and berries—'000 tons ......... — 272) 596) 295 
of which: 

seed and stone fruits. ....... es 222) 262) 138 

BiapeS: vo htin ton sn hak ea Pe Raed — i 306| 137 

CitrUses: ee kak. oh. 8 tore ey one aoe er ice, glk — | 0.7 | 23.4 | 18.0 
Tea leaves (high grade) —'000 tons... .. .| 1.06] 1.6 52 21 

Livestock products (for the calendar year) 

Cattle and poultry (live weight)—mill. tons . .| 1.8 | 1.2 | 2.2 | 1.3 
Cattle and poultry (in terms of dead weight)— 

AMINEGTONS res. nk wey ee ce Ne, <del Oe 1.1 | 0.7 | 1.3 | 0.7 
Milk and dairy products (in terms of milk)—mill. 

CC) 0 ear ne a mi SEE PS 1.9 1.9 | 6.5 | 2.9 
Eggs: —"O00°mill. 2 ke ee ee Fie 2.6 0.4 27 1.1 
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TURAL PRODUCT? 
tons) 


1950 1960 1962 1963 


23.2 | 38.2 | 54.1 | 57.6 62.1 48.4 74.8 41.1 82.0 
1.16] 3.54] 4.29] 4.52 4.30 5.21 5.28 5.66 5.98 
4.7 | 19.7 | 52.2 | 47.7 43.9 41.5 76.1 67.5 69.7 
0.59} 1.34) 2.72) 3.27 3.28 3.24 4.37 4.27 5.06 

11.8 | 14.0 | 13.7 | 13.6 11.4 12.7 17.7 15.8 15.6 
4.1 4.3 8.0 8.2 8.8 8.4 10.4 9.9 10.2 
1.3 | 2.5 6.0 5.8 6.7 7.3 5.8 7.0 7.8 
5.4 | 11.4 | 29.1 | 31.0 32.5 31.3 34.2 40.9 42.1 
1.5 | 3.5 | 10.5 | 11.4 12.3 11.8 11.4 13.9 15.2 

73 138 319 330 337 339 315 331 344 


the state and co-operatives, as well as to the non-rural population on collec- 
i.e., direct sales or barter of farm products between agricultural enterprises 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


1963 1964 1965 1966 


1961 | 1962 


32.3 46.7 52.1 56.6 44.8 68.3 36.3 75.0 
3.54 4.29 4.52 4.30 5.21 5.28 5.66 5.98 
19.7 52.2 47.7 43.9 41.5 76.1 67.5 69.7 
1.08 2.29 2.92 3.08 3.04 3.93 3.89 4.66 
174 369 369 395 368 317 433 426 
6.9 Gal 7.0 5.7 8.0 11.1 9.9 9.3 
2.0 5.1 5.5 5.9 6.3 dad Dall 8.0 
597 1,951 2,326 2,937 3,061 3,415 4,477 4,473 
290 820 866 909 1,203 1,471 1,533 1,744 
302 1,087 1,405 1,964 1,786 1,906 2,875 2,644 
2.4 27 32.5 36.2 43.7 10.5 28.6 40.3 
85 164 162 179 196 194 197 238 
2.3 7.9 7.3 8.6 9.3 8.3 9.3 10.3 
1.3 4.8 4.5 5.3 5.7 5.0 5.8 6.5 
8.5 26.3 27.5 29.2 28.5 31.4 38.7 40.1 
1.9 6.5 7.4 8.5 8.7 8.3 10.5 11.6 
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INCOMES OF COLLECTIVE FARMS, COLLECTIVE FARMERS, 
WORKERS AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES FROM SELLING 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS TO THE STATE, CO-OPERATIVE AND 
STATE TRADING ORGANISATIONS 


(in prices for the corresponding year; million rubles) 


1960 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


Total! io ee eee 13,409) 14,155 | 14,505 | 17,080) 18,446 | 18,966/ 21,521/24,998 


1958 


From products sold to 
the state ..... 12,815)13,507 |13, 835 |15 648/17, 118)17,643\20, 173) 23,457 


including: 


cropping products 7,041) 6,427| 7,274) 7,448) 8,272)10,018) 9,829)11,494 


of which: 
Gla ae ee 1,961} 1,757] 2,149] 2,524) 2,266) 2,864) 2,237) 3,525 
raw cotton .. .| 1,243) 1,244) 1,298| 1,206) 1,681) 1,649) 2,088) 2,096 
sugar-beet ...| 1,096 1,103} 1,101 995} 1,098) 1,991) 1,749) 1,787 
sunflower seeds . 341) 319 428 472) 474) 615) 73 893 


flax (fibre and 
seeds) ..... 751) 517 599 490} 691) 435) 544) 678 
potatoes, vegeta- 
bles and melons 535} (5512 535 544, 825) 1,006) 92 889 
fruit (including 
grapes and cit- 
ruses) 3% 08 3 441 


livestock products| 5,774) 7,080} 6,561] 8,200) 8,846) 7,625)10,344/11 ,963 


375 445 52 494 558) 67 659 


of which: 

cattle: 2s cihs: % % 4 2,529) 3,506} 3,018] 4,324) 5,088) 3,805) 5,437) 6,889 

milk ..... . .] 1,900) 2,052} 2,038| 2,275) 2,168 2,344) 3,368) 3,485 

wool woah s 72 778 761 773) 771) —71 745) (774 

CES oleh ite ere 1 282} 294 37 372} 32 38 402 
From products sold to 

co-operative and 

State trading organi- 

sations ...... 594, 648} 670] 1,432) 1,328) 1,323) 1,348) 1,541 
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TOTAL INCOME OF THE COLLECTIVE FARMS 
(in prices for the corresponding years) 


1958] 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 |] 1965 | 1966 
Total income of the col- 
lective farms!—’000 
mill. rubles .. 2... 13.6) 12.2) 12.4) 14.4] 12.5) 15.7) 17.9] 20.3 


including: 
gross income, corre- 
sponding to the num- 
ber of collective 
farms existing in 1966} 11.0) 11.0) 11.7] 13.7] 11.9] 15.3] 17.8] 20.3 
Total income: 
per collective farm 
000 rubles . . . .|202 |280 | 308 | 365 | 324 | 418 494 557 
per _collective-farm 
household—rubles . .|723 |715 |759 | 889 |777 |986 | 1,161] 1,323 


1 The gross income (net product) of the collective farms is the value of 
the gross output minus total productive costs (seeds, fodder, fuel, fertilisers, 
depreciation, etc.). 

LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE 
(as a percentage of 1940) 


In collective and 
state farms, and In collective 


faa In state 
scflculiural antes coe qoammenlya” tars 
prises! 

POBO seh to ee En el ee, 100 100 100 
io hs a a ar 60 57 71 
LODO ee hai a te Beat ay awe ete 100 99 91 
LOGO! cas cs ac ie ah a es 203 185 156 
MOGD. cg ceils “erties Gn Sone eas 214 195 154 
DOGZS 2s oe sat Calter Seale a, 40 2.43 221 198 161 
W963. ea ae 206 185 145 
W964 ees cae ile ele od 243 216 176 
1969) 6S h a we ean Be 239 «218 162 
T9GG. ok eta Be see eee * aera 269 237 191 


The annual labour productivity in Soviet agriculture has increased by 340 
per cent in comparison with 1913; taking into account shorter working day, 
the labour productivity per hour has risen more than 5-fold. 


1 The growth rates of labour productivity in the collective and state farms 
and auxiliary agricultural enterprises, taken as a whole, are higher than those 
in collective farms and state farms taken separately. This is explained by the 
considerable increase in the percentage of state farms, in which the labour 
productivity is higher than in collective farms. 
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PRODUCTION COSTS OF STAPLE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN COLLECTIVE FARMS IN 1966 
(taking into account the labour remuneration of collective farmers according 
to actual payments in cash and kind) 


Rubles per 
ton 
Cropping products 
Grain <(excludifigs maize). 2-50. Aa ewe te ee RO es 45 
Raw:-cotton <3: aye at > ¢ wrk Gy ok te Sle Ge a we cade Bake Say 332 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)... 1... 1... ee eee 22 
Sunflower seeds.s5.2¢. f= vosae ge Peto a A ae ee eS Ps 45 
Potatoes: coon ds in ew bea hg Gh a bets Era GS - 47 
Vedetables: 4.4.8 vsti. wk tha, eG Ws cn Mae Be aE, So yay RD oe 88 
Livestock products 
Liveweight gains of young stock and store animals: 
CATs “ase ge Ae ate w attun Ua Geek Ses Sa alg I ne eo ay oa 1,048 
PIGSie h0eks a ta henran er se eRe Reh ie et Bn ee ee ae 1,173 
SHE@P 28 gee ee Soe ek a ROE OU er he EE 692 
VV oo, ape See, tae aces hare La ae SE gs ton bd Oy te oe, Be 160 
Eggs: (pér~ 000) 3. 6. c.08 Siow, SUR Bom ea iy eRe 75 
WOOL i Ae ye cot ot BAe as. Heh wae Geek Eerie a ae, ae Meee 3,346 


CHANGE IN THE PRODUCTION COSTS OF THE COLLECTIVE FARMS’ 
STAPLE PRODUCTS 


(estimated by standard units of labour expenditure of collective farmers at 
rates of payment established in the state farms in 1958; as a percentage of 1958) 


| 1958 | 1960 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


Cropping products 
Grain (excluding maize) ......... 100 91 86 91 77 
Raw cotton oe ea, ata. tei ea ce a oe AS 95 94 


Sugar-beet (for factory processing) ... .{ 100 | 117 | 117 | 183 | 117 
Sunflower seeds ........ “2, .f 100 | 116 75 | 109 | 100 
Potatoes: eas Be Sek eeu eee . .} 100 94 94 | 106 | 106 

100 107 93 110 97 


Livestock products 
Liveweight gains of young stock and store 


animals: 
Cattle sae Sip hansis Geshe i thrdend gigs 100 97 85 86 79 
PIGS Poses, Ala eed: GEA a eee 100 94 85 72 66 
mSMRCDS Sich ai Ghd as aE ALS Ay arcane, Gnnems 100 106 97 96 93 
MINK 345. le aha s k ate See ee 2 100 100 98 93 83 
EROS. hic dae a ea Ee Pen ee TAG 100 101 76 68 59 
WOOD). 53 sot ete aa Se ne ORE, de dcr 100 106 99 99 95 


Land is a source of wealth, the basis of agricultural 
production. The maintenance of this wealth, its effec- 
tive use and the raising of its fertility is a matter of 
state importance. 


TOTAL LAND OF THEU.S.S.R. AND DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS AMONG USERS, as of November 1, 1966 


(million hectares) 


S Bate f which 
EF a g 53 of whic 
Total 2 88 3 ca Z 
land we EY ee wal = 4 n 
=o See S| & o & 
Sevevlos| o | = 
OVEYEEas| 2 v a 
Fatomaual & — a 
Land of collective farms ...... 464.1 227.2 114.6} 18.0) 89.6 
of which: 
land for common use (including 
areas for long-term use out of the 
State Land Fund and forestry organ- 
TSALIONS) eae Soke ie Ge BE 458.8 222.2 110.4) 17.8) 89.6 
individual subsidiary plots of the 
collective farmers ........ 5.0 4.7 4.0) 0.2) — 


collective-farm land in personal use 
of industrial, office and other work- 
@GS: bk ow 8 es fork Rheem ae 6 0.33 0.30 0.25; 0.01) — 


Land belonging to the state farms and 
other state-operated agricultural en- 
terprises (including areas for long- 
term use belonging to the State Land 
Fund and forestry organisations) . 595.4 313.6 106.1} 23.6) 178.5 


Land in personal use of workers 
and office employees (excluding 


plots on collective-farm fields) . . 3.2 3.0 9.2 0.44 — 
Total land in use of agricultural 
enterprises and farms .. .| 1,062.7 543.8 222.9) 42.0) 268.1 
besides: 


Land belonging to the State Land 
Fund and, forestry organisations 
(without areas for long-term use of 


the collective and state farms) . .| 1,106.9 45.7 0. 6.0) 38.8 
Other land users... ......4. 57.6 19.4 0.7) 1.1) 17.2 
Total land (territory) ...... . |2,227.2) 608.9 224.1) 49.1) 324.1 


_ | Including the Sea of Asov and the White Sea, the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
is 2,240.2 million hectares. 
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CROP 


(million 
1913 | 
S oa 
m FS 
wee lao eer 
ERS 52% | 1998 | 1940 | 1945 
bs seos poe. 
=5%1 2522 
aon pM eta 
BatTDishsa2— 


Total crop area... 2... » . «| 118.2} 105.0 | 113.0) 150.6/ 113.8 
Grain crops... ....... » . «| 104.6] 94.4 | 92.2) 110.7] 85.3 
of which: 
Wheat: ada eae S5% aed eee te 33.0 31.6 27.7) 40.3) 24.9 
TYE Na re, oat eae Paras ooh ee 29.1 25.8 24.6] 23.3) 20.5 
Industrial crops... ........4. 4.9 4.5 8.6] 11.8) 7.7 
of which: 
COLTON! se. dnd Ge Be ee a AY ea 0.69 0.69 0.97| 2.08] 1.21 
sugar-beet (for factory processing) .| 0.68 0.65 0.77| 1.23) 0.83 
long-fibre flax... . 2... 2 tes ah yh ee 1.02 1.36} 2.10] 1.00 
sunflower seeds .......... 0.98 0.97 3.90} 3.54) 2.93 
Potatoes, vegetables and melons . . . 5.1 3.8 7.7| 10.0} 10.6 
of which: 
Potatoes 2 18a ose d wr Seve ate 4.2 3.1 Set, 7.2], 833 
vegetables ........ 2.20 0.6 0.5 0.8 1.5 1.8 
Fodder crops ........... -| 3.3 2.1 3.9} 18.1] 10.2 
including annual and perennial 
QTASSESy nado Se Wann Gr Sorte SE OaES es 3.3 2.1 3.6| 16.3) 9.0 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREAS BY 


(million 

1928 | 1940 | 1945 

Total crop area of all types of farms ......... 113.0) 150.6 | 113.8 

of which: 

State farms and other agricultural enterprises... . 1.7] 13.3 | 11.6 

Collective’ farmsy .: Ge tee eo Qestxénn a eo a ne ete 1.4] 117.7 | 83.9 
Individual subsidiary plots of collective farmers, in- 

dustrial, office and other workers ......... 1.2) 5.3 6.6 
Individual peasant farms and households of other 

population groups... 2... 1... ee ee 108.7} 14.3] 11.7 


In 1928, the share of the collective and state farms and other state agricul 
1966, the percentage went up to 96.7 per cent. 
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AREAS 
hectares) 


1950 1958 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


146.3 | 195.6 | 203.0} 204.6 216.0 218.5 } 212.8 209.1 206.8 
102.9/ 121.5) 115.6] 122.3 128.7 130.0 133.3 128.0 124.8 


38.5| 66.6) 60.4) 63.0 67.4 64.6 67.9 70.2} 70.0 
23.7; 18.0) 16.2) 16.8 16.9 15.0 16.8 16.0 13.6 
12.2} 12.3) 13.1 13.6 14.3 9 15.5 15.3 15.1 


2.32] 2.15] 2.19] 2.33 2.39 2.48 2.46 2.44 2.46 
1.31|} 2.50} 3.04) 3.12 3.17 3.75 4.11 3.88 3.80 


1.90} 1.60] 1.62) 1.62 1.70 1.46 1.57 1.48 1.40 
3.59/ 3.91) 4.19) 4.21 4.39 4.39 4.61 4.87 5.00 


10.5} 11.6} 11.2) 10.8 10.7 10.5 10.6 10.6 10.3 


TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 
hectares) 


1950 | 1958 1960 1963 1964 1965 1966 


1961 | 1962 


146.3) 195.6| 203.0) 204.6 216.0 218.5 212.8 209.1 | 206.8 


15.9} 56.9] 73.2 87.3 94.9 97.8 95.7 97.4 96.9 
121.0} 131.4] 123.0} 110.6 114.4 114.0 110.8 105.1 | 103.2 


7.5 7.3 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.3 6.6 6.7 


ay oe a = = = a = 


tural enterprises accounted for only 2.7 per cent of the total arable land. In 
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OUTPUT AND YIELDS 


1913 

ni 

5 xo 
oo2 ore 

ae eM om 1928 1940 

we) EDS 
ESO (eer go 
Uy VES M Lebo 
~o5” SS ulEm 
naa aed bat = Boe 
BacD|pesaLe 


Total harvest — mill. tons 


GiaIM «of sc wo do toe Geet Oe ah GIRS, iis, v8: Se 86.0 76.5 73.3 | 95.6 
Raw :Cottons.3. ss.ch we od ae ew ma ee 0.74 0.74 0.79) 2.24 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)... . . 11.3 10.9 10.1 | 18.0 
Sunflower seeds... . 1... 2. De ee 0.7 0.74 2.13) 2.64 
Flax fibre— ’000 tons .......... 401 330 324 = |349 
Potatoes: 2.5 23 of¢ 404 Se, dean BS 31.9 23.3 | 46.4 | 76.1 
Vegetables, <0 -f -fecele, Ved bs a Ded eee 5.5 4.4 10.5 | 13.7 
Crop yield—tons per ha 

Grain: 2 Fay a Be BBS SH RRS 0.82 0.81 0.79} 0.86 
Raw: Cotton ek ee nde ed we 1.08 1.08 0.81) 1.08 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)... . . 16.8 16.8 13.2 | 14.6 
Sunflower seeds... .......20.. 0.76 0.76 0.54) 0.74 
laxfbres” 4. sc, Ge ars, andl @tein me. Bima 0.32 0.33 0.24, 0.17 
Potatoes? «ab we siete ee an So ee se, J 7.6 7.6 8.2} 9.9 
Vegetables: 1404.06 %s ow Ge Nev a rR 8.4 ae 13.2] 9.1 


In the years of Soviet power, the yields of agricultural crops have consid 
ton per hectgre, while between 1961 and 1965, the average was over one ton 
(for factory processing) 15 and 16.5 tons, and that of potatoes 7.8 and 9.4 tons per 


Total output of grain increased for the same period by 80 per cent; that 


that of potatoes by 170 per cent. 


1 Until 1954, the publications for 1933-53 cited data on the unharvested 
contain amended data and give actual volumes of harvested crops. 
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“An increase in the yield of all farm crops 
must be considered as the principal way to 
step up agricultural production.” 


From the Directives of the 23rd 
C.P.S.U. Congress 


OF AGRICULTURAL CROPS! 


1945 | 1950 | 1958 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1964 1965 1966 
47.3 | 81.2 |134.7 |125.5 |130.8 |140.2 | 107.5 152.1 121.1 171.2 
1.16} 3.54) 4.34) 4.29) 4.52) 4.30) 5.21 5.28 5.66 5.98 
5.5 | 20.8 | 54.4 | 57.7 | 50.9 | 47.4 | 44.1 81.2 72.3 74.0 
0.84, 1.80) 4.63) 3.97) 4.75) 4.80) 4.28 6.06 5.45 6.15 
150 {255 /488 |425 |399 |432 380 346 480 461 
58.3 | 88.6 | 86.5 | 84.4 | 84.3 | 69.7) 71.8 93.6 88.7 87.9 
10.3 | 9.3] 14.9 | 16.6] 16.2 | 16.0 15.2 19.5 17.6 17.9 
0.56} 0.79 1.11 | 1.09 | 1.07 1.09) 0.83 1.14 0.95 1,37 
0.96; 1.53) 2.02 | 1.96 | 1.93 1.80, 2.10 2.15 2.32 2.43 
6.6 | 15.9 | 21.8] 19.1 | 16.4 | 15.2 12.0 19.9 18.8 19.5 
0.29} 0.50) 1.18) 0.94) 1.12 | 1.09 0.97 1.31 1.11 1,22 
0.15) 0.1 0.27; 0.26) 0.25 | 0.25 0.26 0.22 0.33 0.33 
7.0 | 10.4 9.1 9.2 9.5 8.0 8.4 11.0 10.3 10.5 
5.8 7.2) 10.1 | 11.1 ] 11.3] 10.9 10.4 13.0 12.3 12.5 


erably grown: between 1909 and 1913 the average output of grain was 0.69 
per hectare; that of raw cotton 1.3 and 2.06 tons respectively; that of sugar-beet 
hectare respectively. 


of raw cotton by 600 per cent; that of sugar-beet by 500 per cent; and 


crops (i.e., on the biological yield). All tables published in this collection 
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GRAIN 
(million 


1913 


within the) within the 
present | frontiers of th 1928 | 1940 
frontiers |U.S.S.R. prior 
of the to September 

U.S.S.R. 17, 1939 


Grain Crops: 4-4 3 ase gets eae ve aS 86.0 76.5 73.3 | 95.6 
of which 

wheat) .0.s a Goer 8 <n ds ae Se ee 26.3 25.0 22.0 | 31.8 

EVO ed cee & large’ So dee Bd al ie eb ae Se 23.2 20.4 19.3 | 21.1 
MAIZE sal cosy 4 es eres WW aw Aw 2.1 1 3.2 | 5.2 
barley acre dhe Sila ch te ake ae ara’ 12.1 10.3 5.7 | 12.0 
Oats. fe ew ae ee a aia 17.0 14.7 16.5 | 16.8 
millet 2 gc dee egos Sa fa heh age 2.53 2.50 3.02] 4.39 
buckwheat... ........... 1.10 1.01 1.63] 1.31 
TICE! S20. & capone Che ant G 8 0.32 0.32 0.43} 0.30 

legumes (including vetch and its mix- 
tures, lupine and serradilla for grain) 1.09 0.85 vee [2.18 
YIELD OF 
(tons per 
1913 


within the) within the 
present | frontiers of the} ,998 | 1940 
frontiers | U.S.S.R. prior 


of the to September 


U.S.S.R. 17, 1939 

Grain Crops: a) seek cca ae Se ee 0.82 0.81 0.79 | 0.86 
Winter wheat... .......00.- 1.00 0.99 0.78 | 1.01 
Spring wheat ... 2... 2.2... 06. 0.73 0.73 0.80 | 0.66 
Winter rye: eG pace ae bbe etian 0.80 0.80 0.78 | 0.91 
MaiZO2). fed cicada ie oh Saal st 0.94 0.88 0.72 | 1.38 
Winter barley... ... 250.2 ee. 0.65 0.65 0.85 | 0.86 
Spring barley... ....2..22.0. 0.92 0.92 0.77 | 1.08 
Oat Sis ee oe aicd ea RRS cae as. Gray Airey F 0.89 0.87 0.96 | 0.83 
Millets seine tcat cdma. pe an ah dt Be 0.72 0.72 0.53 | 0.74 
Buckwheat. . 2... 2. 2 eee eee 0.51 0.51 0.56 | 0.64 
Ries. 22 Fea es Cotsen ao Shy as oe edb 1.19 1.19 2.00 | 1.73 
Legumes (including vetch and its mix- 

tures, lupine and serradilla for grain) . 0.70 0.68 0.69 
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“In achieving an upsurge of all branches 
of agriculture and a higher standard of 
living, grain production is of decisive 
importance.” 


From the Directives of the 23rd 
C.P.S.U. Congress 


PRODUCTION 
tons) 
1945 | 1950 | 1958 | 1960 | 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 | 1966 


47.3 | 81.2 | 134.7 | 125.5 | 130.8 | 140.2 | 107.5 | 152.1 | 121.1 | 171.2 


13.4 | 31.1 76.6 | 64.3 | 66.5 | 70.8 49.7 74.4 59.7 | 100.5 
10.6 | 18.0 15.8 | 16.4 | 16.7 | 17.0 11.9 13.6 16.2 | 13.1 
3.1 6.6 10.2 9.8 | 17.1 15.5 11.1 13.8 8.0 8.4 
6.9 6.4 13.0 | 16.0 | 18.3 | 19.5 19.8 28.6 20.3 | 27.9 
9.1 | 13.0 13.4 | 12.0 8.9 5.7 4.0 5.5 6.2 9.2 
1.69) 1.70 2.88} 3.23) 2.89) 2.78 1.84 3.49 2.20| 3.10 
0.61) 1.33 0.66} 0,64) 0.87) 0.87 0.50 0.71 0.95} 0.93 
0.22} 0.20 0.22} 0.19] 0.25} 0.27 0.38 0.47 0.58} 0.71 
1.36] 2.26 1.82} 2.71] 4.04) 7.58 8.03} 11.11 6.69] 7.03 


GRAIN CROPS 
hectare) 


1945 1950 1958 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


0.56 | 0.79 | 1.11 1.09 | 1.07 | 1.09 | 0.83 1.14 0.95 | 1.37 
0.63 | 0.91 1.62 | 1.51 1.69 | 1.68 | 1.29 1.38 1.61 | 2.04 
0.48 | 0.76 | 0.97 | 0.95 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.59 0.99 0.55 | 1.20 
0.52 | 0.76 | 0.88 | 1.01 1.00 | 1.01 | 0.79 0.81 1.01 | 0.97 
0.73 | 1.38 | 2.33 | 1.93 | 2.39 | 2.21 1.59 2.70 2.52 | 2.60 
0.62 | 0.65 | 1.55 | 1.45 | 1.27 | 1.55 | 1.51 1.30 1.32 | 1.72 
0.66 | 0.75 | 1.31 1.31 | 0.96 | 1.16 | 0.91 1.32 1.01 | 1,41 
0.63 | 0.81 | 0.90 | 0.93 | 0.77 | 0.82 | 0.69 0.96 0.93 | 1.28 
0.29} 0.45 | 0.77 | 0.84 | 0.75 | 0.65 | 0.46 0.98 0.68 | 0.95 
0.34 | 0.45 | 0.39 | 0.45 | 0.45 | 0.38 | 0.27 0.51 0.53 | 0.50 
1.29] 1.46 | 2.01 1.97 | 2.11 | 2.26 | 2.56 2.43 2.69 | 2.87 
0.55 | 0.64 | 0.85 | 0.82 | 0.92 | 1.05 | 0.74 1.04 0.99 | 1.18 
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GRAIN PRODUCTION BY 


1913 1940 1945 1950 
U.S.S.R. ~ 
Crop area—’000 ha... .. 2... 104,648 | 110,728 | 85,329 102,877 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 86,030 | 95,638 | 47,332 81,200 
Yield—tons prha......... 0.82 0.86 0.56 0.79 
R.S.F.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ........ 62,939 | 70,143 | 50,871 64,948 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 50,468 | 55,637 | 25,354 46 ,826 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.80 0.79 0.50 0.72 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... ... 2... 24,696 | 21,385 | 17,804 20 ,047 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 23,157 | 26,420 | 12,397 20 , 448 
Yield—tons per ha... ...... 0.94 1.24 0.70 1.02 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... .. 7... 3,630 3,475 2,829 3,392 
Gross harvest—’000 toms ...... 2,568 2,727 1,703 2,684 
Yield—tons perha......... 0.71 0.80 0.61 0.79 
Uzbek S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ........, 1,553 1,502 1,260 1,138 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 1,032 615 543 443 
Yield—tons per ha... .. 2... 0.66 0.41 0.43 0.39 
Kazakh S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ........, 3,881 5,795 4,886 6,019 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 2,155 2,502 1,892 4,747 
Yield—tons perha......... 0.56 0.43 0.39 0.79 
Georgian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... 0... 707 749 829 760 
Gross harvest —’000 tons. ..... 428 538 594 796 
Yield—tons per ha. ........, 0.61 0.66 0.72 1.02 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ........ 833 797 861 737 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 486 567 541 523 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.58 0.71 0.63 0.71 
Lithuanian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. .. 2... 0... 1,558 1,638 1,448 1,493 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 1,449 1,536 1,356 1,172 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.93 0.94 0.94 0.79 
Moldavian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ...... aes 1,981 1,672 1,565 1,382 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 2,008 1,810 962 1,299 
Yield—tons per ha... ...... 1.01 1.08 0.61 0.94 
Latvian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. .... 2.2... 949 1,132 749 805 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 880 1,372 684 732 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.93 1.21 0.91 0.91 
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THE UNION REPUBLICS 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


| 1958 1966 


121,417 | 115,537 | 122,243 | 128,676 | 129,980 | 133,321 | 128,024 | 124,807 
134,721 | 125,490 | 130,790 | 140,183 | 107,492 | 152,071 | 121,141 | 171,184 
1.1] 1.09 1.07 1.09 0.83 1.14 0.95 1.37 


72,524 | 71,372 | 74,509] 79,181 | 79,398 | 81,645] 77,594] 76,102 
76,763 | 76,201 | 73,694 | 86,754] 65,789 | 87,010] 69,665 | 99,896 
1.06 1,07 0.99 1.10 0.83 1.07 0.90 1.31 


16,323 | 13,729 | 17,032 | 16,048} 16,974} 17,201 16,495 | 15,836 
4 27,500 | 21,790 | 34,011 | 28,693 | 21,935 | 30,448 | 31,651 | 34,067 
| 1.68 1.58 1.99 1.79 1.29 1.77 1.92 2.15 


2,748 2,590 2,687 2,614 2,797 2,987 2,890 2, 832 
1,790 2,165 2,211 1,802 2,245 2,147 3,335 2,960 
0.65 0.84 0.82 0.69 0.80 0.72 1.15 1.05 


1,015 912 955 1,013 1,131 1,412 1,275 1,126 
706 721 479 656 891 1,326 637 764 
0.69 0.78 0.50 0.64 0.78 0.93 0.50 0.67 


23,201 | 21,932 | 21,984 | 24,572] 24,174 | 24,415 | 24,297] 23,680 
21,952 | 18,693) 14,586 | 15,888 | 10,592} 23,850 7,595 | 25,572 
0.94 0.85 0.66 0.65 0.44 0.98 0.31 1.08 


591 472 425 462 500 507 501 485 
712 629 585 582 705 732 658 615 
1.19 1.33 1.36 1.25 1.39 1.43 1.30 1.26 


{ 
| 755 699 528 717 702 662 658 698 
623 725 368 700 484 660 645 800 
0.82 1.04 0.70 0.98 0.69 0.99 0.98 1.15 


972 924 955 886 1,018 1,078 1,043 895 
713 855 819 723 996 1,202 1,691 1,319 
0.74 0.93 0.86 0.82 0.98 1.12 1.62 1.47 


1,040 823 972 1,005 965 946 968 921 
2,054 1,601 2,383 2,375 1,637 1,861 2,494 2,420 
2 


1.98 1.95 2.45 2.36 1.69 1.96 .57 2.62 


520 564 634 559 627 654 623 550 
444 570 547 407 449 779 946 657 
0.85 1.01 0.86 0.73 0.72 1.19 1.52 1.19 
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1945 1950 
EEE EES EE Eee 
Kirghiz S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ...-..-...- 555 778 664 704 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 436 588 377 434 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.78 0.76 0.57 0.62 
Tajik S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ..... ont 438 567 608 552 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 202 324 246 209 
Yield—tons per ha... ...... 0.46 0.57 0.40 0.38 
Armenian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... 308 340 358 319 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ..... 174 223 223 281 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 0.56 0.66 0.62 0.88 
Turkmen S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha . . 2... wee 202 183 183 128 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ...... 159 124 90 84 
Yield—tons perha......... 0.79 0.57 0.49 0.65 
Estonian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha. ........ 418 572 414 453 
Gross harvest—’000 tons... .... 428 655 370 522 
Yield—tons per ha. ........ 1.02 1.15 0.89 1.15 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN REGIONS OF VIRGIN 


1913] 1940] 1945] 1950 
Crop area—mill. ha 
U.S.S.R.—total crop area .........2.. 24.3) 35.1 | 23.9} 32.4 
of which: 
RS FuSi Re. ass oe Be oe ld, 3-8 Gee Ore a4 20.4| 29.3] 19.0| 26.4 
including: 
Siberia and the Far East ........... 6.7| 12.8} 9.3} 12.1 
the Wrals) x, ioc tana, ae Oh etn eg oe” a eed 4.9| 7.0| 4.3] 6.1 
the Volga area... ak a a ee 8.8] 9.5| 5.4] 8.2 
Kazakh-S:S!Rs, a6 Gre tn Sek bea oe ou ahd 3.9| 5.8] 4.9] 6.0 
Gross harvest — mill. tons” 
U.S.S.R.—total crop area. 2... 7... ee 17.7 | 23.0] 10.7] 25.6 
of which: 
ReSsB 0 Relta ot. cere Bite aun eel Bay ot 15.5] 20.5| 8.8] 20.9 
including: 
Siberia and the Far East ........... 4.8| 8.4] 3.8] 9.9 
the: Uralsi. 3 ve ok. a fh yd poveww ee tos eas 4.0] 4.7] 2.5| 6.0 
the: Volga‘ areae . 6 sl a gee ie ae mew ey 6.7] 7.4] 2.5] 5.0 
Kazakh S:SiRs~ c-ahs arn eet a ae en EM a 2.2} 2.5] 1.9] 4.7 
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| 1958 1960 196! 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
711 593 618 631 657 678 607 652 
677 649 402 683 815 833 560 989 

0.95 1.09 0.65 1.08 1.24 1.23 0.92 1.52 
407 361 356 370 393 424 397 384 
187 256 164 246 264 304 226 228 

0.46 0.71 0.46 0.66 0.67 0.71 0.57 0.59 
250 222 207 237 233 235 219 222 
237 232 131 250 228 229 244 272 

0.94 1.04 0.63 1.07 0.98 0.98 1.11 1.23 

80 71 81 86 96 148 133 121 
55 40 45 58 69 148 83 104 

0.69 0.56 0.56 0.73 0.71 0.98 0.63 0.87 
280 273 300 295 315 329 324 303 
308 363 365 366 393 542 711 521 


AND LONG FALLOW LAND DEVELOPMENT 


1958 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


| 1953 


36.1 60.2 60.3 60.5 65.9 65.0 65.8 63.9 62.6 


9.5 19.1 19.4 18.1 15.3 10.4 18.8 11.3 24.6 
6.8 6.0 10.5 8.2 10.2 7.6 9.7 6.1 12.7 
5.4 11.4 10.1 9.7 14.4 9.3 14.0 9.8 13.0 
5.4 22.0 14.6 15.9 10.6 | 23.9 7.6 25.6 


1913] 1940] 1945] 1950 


Share of regions of virgin. and long fallow land 
development in the total grain production of the 
U.S.S.R. (percentages) 


U.S.S.R.—total grain production. ........ 20.6 | 24.0] 22.7) 31.5 
of which: 

RUSE: SiR», & carcass: Sob Seed Gal Eee 18.1] 21.4] 18.7] 25.7 

KazakhyS:SiRy es 4: cee aa a a 2.5] 2.6) 4.0] 5.8 


The development of new lands has greatly increased grain production. As 
in the Kazakh S.S.R., 2.8-fold in Siberia and the Far East, and nearly 2-fold 


STATE PURCHASES OF GRAIN IN REGIONS OF 


(million 

| 1940 | 1950 | 1953 

U.S.S.R.—total crop area... 1... ee eee eee 11.9 | 11.3] 10.9 
of which: 

RESIR Su Re, 2b As oe ey oh wales Bde Re ea ee 10.6 9.2] 8.5 
including: 

Siberia and the Far East... .......... 4.0 4.7| 3.3 

the Urals) seo. ciccen oe ew A ndee es atta septa Re 2.5 2.4} 3.0 

the: Volga sareai ny. - ss e ee, ofa Rs ei ee ee a 4.1 20h 222 

Kazakh. SiStRe fink a a.cice hoa & ates Bee ete 1.3 2.1) 2.4 


Share of the regions of virgin and long fallow land 
development in the total state purchases of grain in the 
U.S.S.R. (percentages) 


U.S.S.R.—total grain purchases... ......-.6. 33 35 35 
of which: 

RESTS eR sie ae sas ee ee Ae aaa Sainte, es be ees 29 28 27 

Kazakh Si Si Rene ci a Ge ie, Sis ea WS el 4 7 8 
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1958 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


| 1953 


26.3 27.2 31.9 27.6 28.5 25. 
6.6 ; 11.2 11.3 


a result, the area under grain crops expanded as compared with 1913: 6-fold 
in the Urals. 


VIRGIN AND LONG FALLOW LAND DEVELOPMENT 
tons) 


1958 1960 


1961 | 1962 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


32.7 29.0 23.8 27.1 16.3 37.5 11.1 41.6 
17.9 18.5 16.3 18.9 11.5 22.1 8.7 24.6 
9.4 8.8 7.5 5.5 3.0 9.0 2.7 11.5 
2.3 5.0 3.7 5.3 3.7 4.8 1.9 637 
6.2 4.7 5.1 8.1 4.8 8.3 4.1 6.4 
14.8 10.5 7.5 8.2 4.8 15.4 2.4 17.0 
58 62 45 48 37 59 3l 56 
32 40 31 33 26 32 24 33 
26 22 14 15 i 23 7 23 
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COTTON 


. 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 
U.S.S.R. . 
Crop area—’000 ha... 1.2... 2-2... 2 eee 688 | 2,076] 1,213] 2,316 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ............ 744 | 2,237) 1,161] 3,539 
Yield—tons per ha... ........-... 1.08 | 1.08 10.96 11.53 
of which: 
Uzbek S.S.R. 
Crop area—'000 ha... 2... 2... ee eee 429} 948] 779] 1,135 
Gross harvest—’000 toms. ........... 522/1,416] 850] 2,282 
Yield—tons perha............... 1.22 |1.49 |1.09 | 2.01 
Tajik S.S.R. 
Crop area—'000 ha. . 2.2... 1. ee eee 27| 106 96| 126 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ............- 32) 172 81} 289 
Yield—tons per ha... 2... 2... -22.., 1.21 | 1.62 |0.85 | 2.29 
Turkmen S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... 2.2.2.2... 2 ee 69; 150} 110] 153 
Gross harvest—'000 tons... ......... 69} 211 98} 276 
Yield—tons per ha... 2... 2... 2.222.240. 1.00 | 1.40 | 0.89 | 1.80 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Crop areea—’000 ha... ........2.0.. 103} 188} 107] 151 
Gross harvest—’000 tons... ......... 64] 154 65} 284 
Yield—tons per ha... ............ 0.62 |0.82 |0.61 | 1.87 
Kirghiz S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... ee ee 22 64 47 65 
Gross harvest—'000 tons. ........... 28 95 24] 120 
Yield—tons per ha... .....22-2 2 cee 1.31 | 1.48 |0.52 | 1.84 


Before the Great October Socialist Revolution, the output of raw cotton 
meet Russia’s requirements. Nearly half the cotton needed by industry was 


6,000,000 tons, which makes it possible to meet the country’s requirements 
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The Soviet Union is second in the world in cotton 
output and the first in yields among the main cotton 
producers, 


PRODUCTION 


| 1958 1960 


2.50 2.32 2.37 2.13 2.49 2.44 2.67 2.74 


2.05 1.63 1.57 1.57 1.79 1.81 2.15 2.45 


1.32 1.66 1.02 1.15 1.12 1.50 1.56 1.54 


70 71 76 79 79 57 73 73 
136 126 154 125 170 168 167 184 
1.94 1.77 2.04 1.58 2.17 2.24 2.29 2.53 


amounted to only 700,000-750,000 tons which was far from adequate to 
imported. Today, the output of cotton in the U.S.S.R. has reached some 
in full and export cotton. 
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SUGAR-BEET 
| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 


U.S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... ee we 676} 1,226} 831] 1,308 
Gross harvest—’000 tons... ........ 11,319} 18,018} 5,480 | 20,819 
Yield—tons pr ha ............. 16.8] 14.6) 6.6] 15.9 
of which: 
R.S.F.S.R. 
Crop area~'000 ha... 2... en 115 336 268 342 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .......... 1,967| 3,239 752 | 3,614 
Yield—tons pr ha............. 17.1 9.6 2.8 10.6 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... ee ee 558 820 438 828 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .......... 9,337] 13,052} 3,402 | 14,624 
Yield—tons per ha... .......... 16.7} 15.9 7.8 1727 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2.2... — — 2 5 
Gross harvest—'000 tons .......... oy — 17 70 
Yield—tons per ha ....... Sens ae — — 8.5 14.9 
Kazakh S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... ee _ 15 21 20 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .......... 2 385 210 541 
Yield—tons pr ha... .......... — 25 10 26.6 
Georgian S.S.R 
Crop area—'000 ha... 2... ee, = 6 6 6 
Grss harvest—’000 tons .......... — 72 80 115 
Yield—tons pr ha ............. = 13} 13.6 19.2 
Lithuanian S.S.R. 
Crop area—"000 ha... 2... ee _ 13 15 26 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ........., mae 255 171 349 
Yield—tons per ha... .........2,4 _ 20.3 11 13.5 
Moldavian S.S.R 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2. we ee, 3 4 6 11 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .........., 15 119 68 274 
Yield—tons pr ha ............. 6.4) 27.1) 10.4) 25.5 
Latvian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... 2... ew, _— 15 11 17 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .......... _ 251 88 247 
Yield—tons per ha... .........., _ 16.8 8.2 14.4 
Kirghiz S.S.R. 
Crop area—'000 ha... 2.2... 2. ee, —_ 15 21 20 
Gross harvest—’000 tons .........., ae 628 213 587 
Yield—tons per ha... ........02,4 — 40.8] 10.4 29.2 
Armenian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha .. 2... 2... a, ae! 2 3 4 
Gross harvest—'000 tons .......... _— 17 30 48 
Yield—tons pr ha ............. — 10.8! 11.1 12.1 


The Soviet Union is leading the world in sugar-beet production. Sugar-beet 
years supplied industry with over 70,000,000 tons of sugar-beet a year. 

At present, 3,800,000 hectares are under sugar-beet, or 460 per cent more 

Since 1928, the sugar-beet crops began to spread beyond the old sugar- 
Russia. Today it is also cultivated in the Volga area, the Altai territory, 
stan, Kirghizia, Georgia, Armenia, Latvia and Lithuania. The new sugar- 
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A powerful basis for sugar-beet growing has been 
created in the U.S.S.R., which has enabled it to 
lead the world in sugar production. 


PRODUCTION 
1958 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 1965 1966 


2,497 3,043 3,120 3,166 3,748 4,107 3,882 3,803 
54,392 | 57,728 | 50,911 | 47,435 | 44,052 | 81,174 | 72,276 | 74,037 
21.8 19.1 16.4 15.2 12 19.9 18.8 19.5 


954 1,333 1,369 1,410 1,632 1,850 1,669 1,597 
16,051 | 20,830 | 16,222 | 15,736 | 13,731 | 26,731 | 20,655 | 23,783 
16.8 15.8 12 11.6 8.8 14.7 12.6 15 


1,319 1,457 1,490 1,480 1,788 1,922 1,863 1,861 
33,520 | 31,761 | 29,414 | 26,234 | 24,577 | 46,633 | 43,793 | 41,399 


25.4 21.8 19.7 1737 13.9 24.2 23.5 22.2 
23 29 33 35 49 52 59 56 
253 383 391 394 636 812 856 1,065 
11.1] 13.2 11.7 11.2 12.9 17 15.2 19.7 
45 60 59 64 60 63 67 67 


1,235 1,148 1,139 1,372 1,381 1,639 1,930 2,365 
27.2 19.2 19.3 21.4 22.9 25.8 28.5 34.8 


Ss) 5 6 6 6 4 4 4 
130 136 110 104 129 93 124 139 
24.8 25.2 20.1 18.8 24 21.4 30.7 34.2 
31 32 32 29 42 40 36 33 
827 484 350 174 546 659 569 692 
10.7 15.2 11 6.1 13.1 16.7 15.7 21.2 
65 68 70 78 94 100 103 106 
1,311 1,322 1,642 1,739 1,196 2,510 2,019 2,046 
20.3 19.3 23.3 22.4 12.9 25.1 19.6 19.4 
19 20 20 19 26 22 23 22 
252 359 273 127 238 403 330 375 
13.4 18.2 13.3 flav 9.2 18.1 14.9 17 
82 35 37 41 47 50 54 53 
1,220 1,194 1,279 1,448 1,519 1,595 1,875 2,055 
38.1 34.1 34.1 34.8 31.9 32 34.7 38.7 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

92 11 91 107 99 99 125 118 
24.8 30.3 24.4 28.1 24 23.7 29.9 26 


growing is fully concentrated in the collective and state farms which in recent 


than in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

beet-growing regions of the Ukraine and the central black-earth gubernias of 
Primorye territory (Far East), the Buryat A.S.S.R., and in Byelorussia, K azakh- 
beet-growing regions produce 14 per cent of the total. 
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FLAX 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 
U.S.S.R. 
Crop area—"000 ha. . 2. wee ee ee ee 1,246 | 2,099] 1,002/ 1,903 
Gross harvest—'000 tons... .....508084 401 349 150} 255 
Yield—tons per ha .. 1... 1. ee ee eee 0.32] 0.17} 0.15) 0.13 
of which: 
R.S.F.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... 2... 2... 2... eee 969 | 1,525 769 | 1,384 
Gross harvest—’000 tons. ........... 314 239 103 172 
Yield—tons per ha... ............, 0.32} 0.16) 0.13] 0.12 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Crop area—'000 ha. . 2... ee ee ee 17) 118 51 126 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ........-2044 4 19 10 12 
Yield—tons per ha... 1... 2.2 ee ee eae 0.26/ 0.16) 0.20} 0.09 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Crop area—’000 ha... . 2... 2. ee, 104} 275 91] 257 
Gross harvest—’000 tons ..........248. 33 36 15 42 
Yield—tons per ha... ............ 0.32/} 0.13} 0.16) 0.16 


The Soviet Union is the world leader in the production of long-fibre flax. 
In Soviet times, the area under flax has considerably grown: in the 
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PRODUCTION 


1958 


1,595 
438 
0.27 


1,000 
253 
0.25 


1960 


1,620 
425 
0.26 


1,024 
240 
0.23 


1961 | 1962 


1,625 1,697 
399 432 
0.25 0.25 
1,005 1,051 
228 238 
0.23 0.23 
221 228 
66 80 
0.30 0.35 
298 310 
82 93 
0.28 0.30 


1963 


1,465 


380 
0.26 


820 
198 
0.24 


315 
95 
0.30 


1964 


1,569 


346 


0.22 


923 
210 
0.23 


237 
39 
0.16 


314 
74 
0.24 


1965 


1,476 


480 


0.33 


888 
262 
0.30 


224 
78 
0.35 


282 
114 
0.41 


Ukraine, by 1,300 per cent and in Byelorussia, by 160 per cent. 


1966 


1,403 


461 


0.33 


832 
257 
0.31 


225 
79 
0.35 


275 
104 
0.38 
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TEA PRO 


1928] 1940 


Area under tea plantations of all ages—’000 ha: 


MESES SRS Seen dt ey cae hh op waists here bos ate Ryne 0.9 |3.5 | 55.3 | 54.5 
Re SSR Ot Rs aces siw eos Dee naan WY oa sh olny tee ON “Ss oe — | — | 0.6] 0.5 
Georgian S.\S.R.o. 6 ee ee 0.9 13.5 | 49.6 |51.5 
Azerbaijan S.S.R.. 2... .. 2.0.2. 006, —}]—] 5.1] 2.5 
Gross harvest of high-grade tea leaf—’000 tons: 
USIS Ree eh ne een eh ee aan ae Bed 0.55| 1.06 | 51.6 | 20.8 
RiStBeSe Re, i it ee eet eae ie at ts — 0.01) 0.04 
Georgian"'S.SeR so. ee tela ae hn ee ea 0. 55 1.06] 51.3 | 20.3 
Azerbaijan S.S:Rs. ce ci ee ee Se — | 0.24 0.5 


In tsarist Russia tea production was extremely low (the area under tea 
annually imported. 
Today, the area under tea plants amounts to over 70,000 hectares. In 


suppliers of tea leaf are the collective and state farms in Georgia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORCHARDS 


1913 | 1928 | 1940 


Area under fruit and berry orchards (including 
citruses)—’000 ha .............. 


Area under vineyards—’000 ha... ...... 


Gross harvest of fruit and berries (including 
grapes)— "000. tons, sj. 6 we a oe wrt em 


of which gross vintage. ........... 


655 657| 1,790] 1,105 
215 206} 425 332 


992} 1,131 523 


3,015] 3,873} 1,753 | 


In Soviet years, the area under fruit and berry orchards and vineyards has | 
gions of the Urals, Siberia and the Far East. 
Big specialised enterprises have been set up in the U.S.S.R. to grow fruit, 


and grapes are concentrated in the collective and state farms and other state 
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The U.S.S.R. has created its own raw 
material base for the tea industry. 


DUCTION 


1950 1958 


4.3 61.2 64.4 63.4 65.9 67.8 69.8 71.0 71.3 
1.6 2.3 2.4 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
48.6 51.9 55.6 55.0 57.3 59.2 61.1 62.6 62.7 
4.1 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.6 
84.9 138.2 | 163.7] 161.6 | 178.9 | 195.6 | 193.7 | 197.0 | 238.2 
0.4 1.4 2-2 2.0 2:2 2:7 2.7 2.7 3.7 
83.7 132.9 | 156.8 | 154.6 | 170.5 | 186.0] 184.0] 186.1 | 226.2 
0.8 3.9 4.7 5.0 6.2 6.9 7.0 8.2 8.3 


plantations was less than a thousand hectares). Over 75,000 tons of tea was 


1966, the tea leaf harvest in the U.S.S.R. reached 238,000 tons. The chief 


AND VINEYARDS 


1958 


1960 


1,396 | 2,415 | 2,921 3,434 | 3,545 | 3,626 | 3,673 
342 778 | 1,046 1,052 | 1,063 | 1,064] 1,069 
2,850 | 4,846 | 4,942 6,411 | 6,866 | 8,100 | 7,805 
753 | 1,734 | 1,871 2,572 | 2,629) 3,723) 3,378 


extended over 5-fold, as compared 


with 1913. Horticulture has spread to re- 


berries and grapes. Approximately two-thirds of the output of fruit, berries 


enterprises. 
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“Irrigation ... is especially important as 
a means of advancing agriculture and livestock 
breeding.” 


V. I. Lenin 
IRRIGATED AND RECLAIMED LANDS 
* (million hectares) 
Before 
the revo-| 1940] 1960| 1962] 1963] 1964] 1965] 1966 
lution 
Irrigated lands ...... 4.0 san | 904 os}... 9.8 | 9.9 
Reclaimed lands, total. . .| 3.2 6.5 P94 ie 9.6 Pee: | 10.6 
including 
sub-drainaged lands . . .| 0.04 022°) 029 Lace Wels b iiscel) 220) 252 


MELIORATED LANDS IN THE COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS 
AND OTHER STATE AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 


(thousand hectares) 


Irrigated lands Reclaimed lands 
1965 1966 1965 | 1966 

Potal Vaid: 4 sek eee oe 9,270.2|}9,494.9/ 7,150.1] 7,262.2 
including ploughland (crops sown for 
the corresponding year and bare 

fallows): 3.05. Sua, see ee ed 7,407.1] 7,594.7| 3,497.8] 3,480.3 

Total arable land... ......2.. 7,254.9] 7,471.7) 3,296.7) 3,382.4 

of which under: 

grain crops ............. 2,216.6 | 2,235.6/ 1,441.1) 1,348.8 

industtial. cropSes se 4-05 fo0 2 2. 2,705.0} 2,734.3} 198.1 202.7 

potatoes, vegetables and melons. . . 596.5} 575.0 227.0 215.8 

fodder crops... 6. 2 we ee 1,736.8} 1,926.8] 1,430.5] 1,615.1 
Fruit, berries, grapes and other perennial 

Plants; 5.40 6a ad ae oe He 889.2| 935.9 62.1 47.5 

Meadows and pastures... ... 2... 526.5} 506.3) 3,486.1] 3,624.3 
Individual subsidiary plots of collective 
farmers, industrial, office and other 

WOPKETS)-f< 6 8 ee eee ed ay de 447.4} 458.0 104.1 110.1 


In Soviet years, the area of irrigated lands increased from 4 million to 
10 million hectares, or 150 per cent. Before the Great Patriotic War, irriga- 
tion jobs were in the main carried out with the mass participation of collec- 
tive farmers, and therefore many of the canal-building sites were called na- 
tional projects. In the post-war period, the construction of irrigation systems 
was further developed, especially in Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and Tajikistan. 

Much has been done to reclaim swamps and marsh lands. The area of the 
reclaimed lands has grown more than 3-fold. 

The May (1966) Plenary Meeting of the C.C. C.P.S.U. worked out an 
extensive programme of land melioration. 
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Stockbreeding is a major branch of agri- 
culture which meets the growing require- 
ments of the population in foodstuffs and of 
industry in raw materials. 


OUTPUT OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Meat Milk Eggs | Wool 
(mill. | (mill. | (000 | ("000 
tons) | tons) | mill.) | tons) 
1913 

within the present frontiers of the U.S.S.R.| 5.0] 29.4] 11.9) 192 

within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to 
September 17, 1989... ........248- 4.1 | 24.8] 10.2 | 180 
MODS errs geen as take loa Wt neve Shoe say eeoten ay Ge Dosh 4.9 | 31.0] 10.8 | 182 
TOA Hs 1s: bog, So ws tenis larg ot SY Oy GS ake oh ree Ree 4.7 | 33.6 | 12.2 | 161 
WOADSs. S eit ded ehce eek Ws Soe aap weds 2.6 | 26.4} 4.9] 111 
MSOF once type te ene ke By Hate” OUR? Sey teh ey nea we 4.9 | 35.3 | 11.7 | 180 
TOGO Paes ee se ae fe gees eee Se Rohe eels 8.7 | 61.7 | 27.4 | 357 
1960 sso ss “SSL ois ete oe eee weeds tS Rg 8.7 | 62.6 | 29.3 | 366 
1902: seas tee et earner scone toe Botoe 9.5 | 63.9 | 30.1 | 371 
TOG: so. aks Se a.detes «pass wee ter te Bee he fee 10.2 | 61.2 | 28.5 | 373 
NOGA cSt Ate cer oot Ate, ee? clk ae een en Bee, & 8.3 | 63.3 | 26.7 | 34} 
VOGS SS, saps popes sk tee ne cane GE. CSDNa! “oe Se. oe eee ee ea a 10.0 | 72.6 | 29.1 | 357 
VG GG oe sex, pean coy ok ls Meee gee oo ae hige et ane at 10.8 | 76.0 | 31.7 | 37] 


SHARE OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 
IN TOTAL OUTPUT OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
(percentages) 


1928 1966 
Meat | Milk | Wool | Meat Milk | Wool 


All categories of agricultural enter- 


PIISES a! base Sci gi SHE eee Sew 8 100 100 100 100 100 =|100 
of which: 
collective farms ......... 0.2) 0.2] 0.5] 30 34 41 
state farms and other agricultural 
enterprises... ......0.4. 0.3] 0.4 1.0 | 28 26 39 


individual subsidiary farming of 
collective farmers, workers and 
office employees ........ 0.9] 0.9 1.5 | 42 40 20 
private farming of peasants and 
other groups of the population . | 98.6 | 98.5 | 97.0} 0.0} 0.0} 0.0 


In the course of the socialist reconstruction of agriculture large livestock 
departments were set up by collective and state farms, thus providing a ba- 
sis for the country’s socialist stockbreeding. In 1928 the collective farms, 
state farms and other state agricultural enterprises produced under one per cent 
of meat and milk and 1.5 per cent of wool; today these enterprises produce 
58 per cent of meat, 60 per cent of milk and 80 per cent of wool. 

The rest is produced by collective farmers, workers and office employees 
on their individual subsidiary plots and is mostly for their own consumption. 
The bulk of the fodder for individual subsidiary farming comes from collec- 
tive and state farmland. 
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PRODUCTIVE LIVESTOCK POPULATION 
(as of January 1; million head) 


om 
38% 
of Sheep of Lou 
Cattle | which | pigs | and | which | O26 
. cows goats | Sheep aust 
C2an 
Reco 
1916! 
within the present frontiers of the 
UES SARs ee vie os ed 58.4 | 28.8 | 23.0} 96.3) 89.7] 59.5 
within the frontiers of the U.S.S. ‘eS 
prior to September 17, 1939. . .| 51.7 | 24.9 17.3] 88.7) 82.5] 52.5 
19996 sc. in-8e as. #- Sree PRISE haute CONE 58.2 | 29.2 | 19.4) 107.1] 97.4] 59.7 
M94T, i, Wes bie eth a aes ea ee 54.8 | 28.0 | 27.6] 91.7] 80.0} 57.0 
1946.6, Wet tLe eau an cdiwet & Ue bacbeee te 47.6 | 22.9 | 10.6} 70.0] 58.5] 46.3 
TOBE, oe eo ee oS ee, SP os * .| 57.1 | 24.3 | 24.4] 99.0] 82.6] 59.0 
LOGE es es. hoe ee AAS iene hes? BS 75.8 | 34.8 | 58.7) 140.3] 133.0] 83.8 
19626. eit aod OS Bae do ae Be 82.1 | 36.3 | 66.7| 144.5| 137.5] 90.7 
LOGSRS ieee re ua te. co etie: Fe eh ae 87.0 | 38.0 | 70.0} 146.4/ 139.7| 95.4 
19GT ie) FS at ot keer ova eer & 85.4 | 38.3 | 40.9) 139.5) 133.9| 88.3 
19655. gc. Bat pa, a Ge eaten: Sash at a 87.2 | 38.8 | 52.8) 130.7) 125.2) 91.0 
196082 o~ 0 Fe ls Foes Ged eae 93.4 | 40.1 | 59.6) 135.3) 129.8| 97.7 
VOGT csr 8ed cers ors pele soe Scart oe ie dn Be 97.1 | 41.2 | 58.0) 141.0) 135.5| 100.8 


1 Data for 1916 are taken from an agricultural census; official statistics 
for 1910-14 and earlier periods cannot be used as it fell short of the actual 
headage. 


PEDIGREE LIVESTOCK POPULATION IN COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS 


1932 | 1939 | 1945 | 1955 | 1966 | 19641 
Pedigree livestock population in col- 
lective and state farms — mill. head: 
Cattle. 6. 6k eee ee Se wes] COO 4B 4192 38235944 -0 
of which, cows Sil 26 fe a Ee She ats 0.6) 1.4] 1.4] 8.3] 13.6] 19.1 
DIGS 5a Fo A See yor, a ee 0.5| 5.8| 2.4] 11.9 | 22.5] 14.1 
sheep... ......4. Aah 3.3] 24.1 | 22.9 | 59.9 | 73.5 | 76.9 
Percentage of the total population of 
pedigree livestock in each category: 
CATON 368 oe xe edb Dongated ose he UOT 10 | 29 30 74 83 90 
of which, cows ......... 11 25 34 73 84 91 
PIGS. so a e- 2) 6 iby as ee oleate 12 59 56 85 94 95 
Sheep .........6-. eo es lel 66 59 87 93 95 


1 According to data from the latest pedigree survey. 


Since the establishment of Soviet power extensive work has been done to 
upgrade the country’s livestock. 

At present pedigree livestock accounts for 90-95 per cent of the total 
headage on collective and state farms which has resulted in a considerable 
increase in the output of livestock products. Thus in 1966 an annual 
average milk yield per cow and a wool clip per sheep were respectively 
almost 100 per cent and 50 per cent higher than in pre-revolutionary farming. 


MILK AND WOOL YIELDS 
(kilograms) 


Average annual milk yield Average annua! wool clip 
per cow per sheep 
T a Atenas fash oe Ie = Noo ks ike oe 

3 5 5 8 

he a 

a wn =. n 

= & a € 

3 | & 2 | 8 

& |e a aS 

Sheek eye Teh ge ecg 

Le =e = s 33 | Sf = a 

sf) 23] 8] 2 | SZ] 82 |] 2 | 2 

ae | Soh. S| eb | 38s) 8] 2 

et |ee | = | s | se] se] &] = 
WTS soba gee ees 982 | — — aa 2.0 — _— — 
1928 © fic Bee BG 1,042 | — ~ — 1.8 _ — _ 
1940" a2anG Qe a BS 1,185 |} 1,190] 1,017} 1,803) 2.2 2.57 We Q25i 29 
1945 6 see ee 1,143 | 1,024) 945/1,424| 1.8 | 2.0 | 2.0 | 2.4 
1950) 250s 5 a a es 1,370 | 1,137] 1,027|2,256| 2.2 252 QQ A) QF 
LOGO? ~4.48 4 ai ar bn 1,779 | 1,941] 1,854/)2,185) 2.6 | 2.6 | 2.4 | 3.0 
TOG] oe eee ews 1,744 | 1,851 | 1,764} 2,030| 2.7 2.7 | 2.6) 3.1 
1962 =< mde Smee & Gerd 1,693 | 1,765] 1,684) 1,873| 2.7 | 2.7 | 2.6 | 2.9 
L963. sessed eos, Sh ce gs 1,600 | 1,599] 1,504) 1,734| 2.7 227 22651. 2.9 
WOG4s oases ae one De 1,655 | 1,700) 1,583) 1,870} 2.5 250 2.4 227 
TO65: dhse evan cat 4 1,853 | 2,002] 1,906|2,121] 2.8 | 2.9 | 2.8 | 3.0 
1966: Seka ap Bodies 1,880 | 2,037) 1,949} 2,134] 2.9 | 2.9 | 2.8 | 3.0 
11-1028 
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POWER CAPACITIES 
(end-of-year figures; 


1916 | 1928 | 1940 | 1945 

All power capacities .............. 23.9 | 21.3 | 47.5 | 28.0 
Mechanical motors ............... 0.2 Lol) 36.9 021.87 

of which: 

tractors (capacity of motors) ........ _ 0.5 | 17.6 | 12.9 
motors of harvester combines ........ — — 5.8 4.5 
motor vehicles. .............0.4 — | 0.02] 11.9] 3.4 
electric installations ............ — — 0.6} 0.1 
other: MOtors’s 2 vee ee ee ek a ee as 0.2| 0.6 1.0] 0.8 
Draught animals (in terms of mechanical power) .| 23.7 | 20.2 | 10.6} 6.3 


The swift pace of socialist industrialisation and the victory of the collec 
the pre-revolutionary times, power capacities in 1966 increased more than ten- 
mechanical motors now account for 98 per cent of the total, draught animals 


POWER CAPACITIES PER 


(horse 
In A or In collective 
AES 1928 | 1940 | 1945 


Total power capacities per: 


WOPKOR” soa: Gel ses te dh ae oe Bee te, 2, EO a eats 0.5] 0.4 1.5 1.1 

100 ha of sown area ...........4. 20 19 32 26 
Mechanical motors per: 

WORKER or dr force, te Sa do Se aes Nae le Gok 0.0} 0.02) 1.2] 0.9 

100 ha of sown area... 2... wee 0.2 1 25 21 


1 Data for 1940-60 include the MTSs and RMSs. 
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“... Russia will not remain a country of 
manual labour, or of, the primitive wooden 
plough, but will go forward to different 


times.” 
V. 1. Lenin 
IN AGRICULTURE 
millions of horse power) 
1950 1960 1961 | 1962 1863 1964 1965 1966 


62.3 155.9 165.1 188.3 205.6 218.6 236.6 250.1 
55.0 151.2 160.6 184.0 201.6 214.8 232.9 246.5 


22.3 50.3 55.4 63.3 70.4 77.4 85.5 91.2 
8.0 24.8 25.8 29.3 31.5 33.3 35.6 37.7 
21.3 64.3 65.9 73.6 78.5 79.7 84.5 89.3 
0.9 8.9 10.6 12.7 15.2 18.0 20.8 22.5 
2.5 2.9 2.9 5.1 6.0 6.4 6.5 5.8 
7.3 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.0 3.8 3.7 3.6 


tive-farm system ensured extensive mechanisation of agriculture. Compared to 
fold. Moreover, there was a drastic change in their composition: whereas 
were almost the only source of motive power in agriculture before the revolution. 


WORKER IN AGRICULTURE 
power) 


farms and state farms! 


1960 1961 | 1962 


1950 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Vl 5.4 5.5 6.1 6.8 7.2 7.7 8.2 

47 74 74 76 83 92 100 108 
1.5 5.2 5.3 5.9 6.6 7.1 7.6 8.1 

30 71 71 74 81 88 96 106 
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“Electrification based on the Soviet system will mean 
the complete success of the foundations of communism 
in our country — foundations of a cultured life, with- 
out exploiters, without capitalists, without landlords, 
without merchants.” 

V. I. Lenin 


ELECTRIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE 


1928)1940}1945) 1950) 1960) 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


Total consump- 

tion of  elec- 

tricity by ag- 

riculture (in- 

cluding that 

from state pow- 

er stations) 

—mill. kWh] 35 | 538 | 398 |1,538/9,970) 11,978) 14,078) 16, 130) 18,410|21,099}23,209 
Capacity of 

rural power sta- 

tions—’000kW | 29 | 265) 199| 794/3,676) 4,100) 4,513) 4,600) 5,025) 5,295) 5,108 


Their output of 
electricity — 
mill. kWh 35 | 303 | 188] 912/5,735) 6,457] 6,935) 6,263] 6,246] 6,033] 5,472 


ELECTRIFICATION OF COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS, 1966 


Collective State 
farms farms 
Number of farms using electricity (end of the year), as a 

percentage of the total number of farms ....... 97 99 
Percentage of farms supplied with electricity: 

only by their own power stations. ......... 17 21 

only by other power stations. ........... 68 50 

both by their own and other power stations ..... 15 29 
Electricity generated by their own power stations—mill. 

WETS, se SS hes cote ec aae ee, Sid cnit tae wee at She ara 2,139 2,548 
Electricity supplied by other power stations — mill. kWh] 7,343 5,791 
Total electricity received —mill. kWh... ...... 9,482 8,339 
Total electricity consumed — mill. kWh. ....... 8,654 7,682 

including electricity used for production purposes ..| 4,903 5,319 


Successes scored in industrialisation and collectivisation promoted the 
electrification of agriculture. 

Electrification of agriculture has made rapid headway during post-war years. 
Whereas in 1950 only 15 per cent of the collective farms and 76 per cent of 
the state farms used electricity, in 1966 it was used by almost all collective 
and state farms. Compared to 1940 the consumption of electricity by agricul- 
ture increased 43-fold and was 11 times that of the total consumption of elec- 
tricity in pre-revolutionary Russia (by industry, agriculture, etc.). 
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Labour in the countryside is being increasingly 
mechanised. 


MECHANISATION OF MAIN AGRICULTURAL JOBS IN CROP FARMING 
IN STATE AND COLLECTIVE FARMS 
(percentages of total amount of work in each job) 


1940] 1945 | 1950 | 1960 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
Ploughing for spring crops . .| 69 | 66 8&4 100 100 100 100 
Drilling of grain crops... .| 61 | 39 75 100 100 | 100 | 100 
Drilling of sugar-beet..... 93 | 75 92 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Drilling of cotton ...... 81 | 71 92 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Planting of potatoes ..... 4 0.8 6 58 69 73 78 
Inter-row cultivation of: 
sugar-beet ......... 8h BE ea 86 85 87 87 
potatoes’ <2 waawse ood wed Sen tet ss 72 83 86 90 
Combine harvesting of: 
grain crops (including maize)| 47 | 27 53 92 97 97 99 
sugar-beet ......... —-}|-— 2 54 58 67 74 
Cotton picking. ....... bee] wet ary 11 19 22 29 
Potato lifting ........ 2 0.4 3 34 48 54 58 
Hay mowing......... 12 8 24 68 76 79 81 


Almost all agricultural jobs in pre-revolutionary Russia were done either 
manually or with the help of draught animals. Nowadays the main jobs in 
crop farming (ploughing, drilling of grain crops, cotton and sugar-beet, 
harvesting of grain and silage crops) are completely mechanised. 

The level of farm mechanisation by the end of 1966 was 98 per cent in 
grain cleaning, 78 per cent in grain drying, 87 per cent in grain handling and 
63 per cent in sugar-beet handling. Hay stacking is 62 per cent mechanised, 
and fertiliser application, 75 per cent. 


MECHANISATION OF JOBS IN STOCKBREEDING 
IN COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS IN 1966 
(percentages of total number of each kind of livestock) 


In_ state 


and col- | In collec- | In state 
lective tive farms 
farms farms 
Machine milking of cows ............ 31 23 43 
Mechanisation of water supply on: 
Cattle: farms... oe ee eee Pe A als 59 61 56 
PIG ALIMNS 5205 55 4p casts, Ratey tt PA abs Beds, A 75 74 77 
Machine sheep shearing (percentage of sheep shorn 
electrically). se5.55 Eb esa, We gh ate wee 87 80 94 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS, HARVESTER 
(end-of-year figures; 


1928 


1940 | 1945 


Tractors: 
phiysicallinits: .-/o° ee arg lke ee ee ee ee 27 531 | 397 
in terms of 15-hp units ..........0.., 18 684 | 491 
Grain harvester combines ...........4.4. 2 units 182 | 148 
of which self-propelled... ..........0. _ _ _— 
Lorries (including tank-cars) ...........-. 0.7 228 62 


NUMBER OF MAIN AGRICULTURAL 
(end-of-year figures; 


In asant 
onesie 


1927 | 1940 | 1945 


the revo- 
lution 


o 
-_ 
- 
2 
* 
a 


Tractor ploughs. ...2.:¢ 6.05 44 4 eas gee oS 0.32} 9.3 | 491 | 330 
Tractor: drillsiec 2 ee ah oe ee ee Bi ns MWe — 0.5 | 306 | 200 
Tractor cultivators... .........284- —_ 272 167 
Wiindrowers> (hse dhe ce a es Ae ae aE _ _ 17 60.6 
Beet harvesters... ....-.56.22.20804 — _ _ — 
Plaxchanvesters®.. ic ¢ 66 Sok cee ee a ~- -- _ — 
Tractor flaxspullers. 2.05 cs fore to sa ss Seow Tete — -- ll 4 
Cotton-picking machines... .......... ~ - 0.8 0.1 
Potato harvesters... .........884. —_ -- _ — 
Grain cleaners... ..... 2.2.2. ee ee os os 8 7 


1 Data for 1940-60 include the MTSs and RMSs. 
2 Steam engine ploughs. 
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COMBINES AND LORRIES IN AGRICULTURE 
thousands) 


1960 


| 1950 


196} | 1962 | 1963 


1964 | 1965 | 1966 


595 1,122 1,212 1,329 1,442 1,539 1,613 1,660 
933 1,985 2,171 2,400 2,612 2,821 3,032 3,233 


211 497 498 520 517 513 520 531 
35 233 235 335 386 435 487 520 
283 778 796 875 922 954 982 1,017 


MACHINES IN AGRICULTURE 
thousands) 


In collective and state farms? 


1950 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


519 782 790 830 884 907 891 864 

350 1,003 987 1,040 1,066 1,154 1,202 1,208 

317 755 759 817 814 864 918 935 
1.3] 281 295 305 326 352 382 368 
0.1 34 34 4] 48 57 64 62 
1.7 0.8/1 46 1.8 2.6 3.1 3.4 3.3 
8 16 «(|S 17 19 21 23 24 
4.8 ll 12 17 20 27 33 38 
0.1 10 7 8 10 15 19 21 
14 95 118 118 140 128 120 122 
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SUPPLY OF MINERAL FERTILI 


1913 | 1928 | 1940 | 1945 
Supply of mineral fertilisers — ’000 tons 
in conventional units, total... .....4.. 188 234 3,159 |624 
of which: 
MItTORENOUSS.. 2.46, Ww a ee eae aoe de 15 11 789 |367 
phosphate. 8. eos. wok wad Sa ee Se ed 136/207 = |1,371 |206 
phosphorite meal... 2... ......0., 8 12 473 | 5 
POLAS Ms soi ares Rove sar Sean PG Gas eR ae es 29 4 526 | 46 
in terms of 100% content of nutrients, 
totale 25 uta ils wakes Y A ea eS 42 45 727 1134 
of which: 
nitrogenous... 2... . 2... 3 2 162 | 75 
Phosphate? ois sPsicd Song deg) ntact 25 39 256 | 39 
phosphoritemeal .. .. 2... 0.0.2.2, 2 2 90] 1 
Plast ns. fae ale hn Ge Ae, a ae 12 2 219 | 19 
Supply of mineral fertilisers per hectare of arable 
(in terms of 100 % content of nutrients), 
POLAR coor ok be ar aus ved sa eae Sn Ena ce 0.03} 0.04) 3.7) 1.0 
of which: 
nitrogenous. ...... i bp we od ire aes 0.00; 0.00) 0.8} 0.5 
phosphaté.. 3. nae he Sow oe ioe Lew 0.02) 0.04, 1.3) 0.3 
phosphorite meal... .. 2... ...2020.,4 0.00) 0.0 0.5 
potashy.:. “seve, Anite decal eo skek GR ae bid 6.01; 0.00) I.t} 0.2 


In Soviet times increasingly greater quantities of mineral fertilisers have 
3,159,000 tons of fertilisers, that is 13 times as much as in 1928; in 1966 the 
in 1960 and almost 10 times as much as in 1940. In 1967 it is planned to 
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SERS TO AGRICULTURE 


| 1950 


5,350 


1,497 
2,366 
472 


1,015 


1,261 


307 
442 
90 


422 


7.3 


1.8 
2.6 
0.5 


2.4 


1960 


11,404 


3,749 
4,403 
1,392 


1,842 


2,624 


769 
823 
265 


766 


12.2 


1961 | 1962 | 1963 


12,073 13,645 | 15,965 
4,189 5,218 6,634 
4,506 4,562 5,184 
1,609 1,764 1,852 
1,690 1,985 2,166 
2,717 3,094 3,594 

859 1,070 1,360 
842 853 969 
306 335 352 
703 826 901 
12.4 14.0 16.2 
3.9 4.8 6.1 
3.8 3.9 4.4 
1.4 1.5 1.6 
3.2 3.7 4.0 


1964 | 1965 


21,961 | 27,066 
8,584 | 11,132 
6,865 8,044 
2,972 3,246 
3,416 4,547 
5,040 6,303 
1,759 2,282 
1,284 1,504 

565 617 
1,421 1,891 
22.8 28.5 

8.0 10.3 
5.8 6.8 
2.6 2.8 
6.4 8.6 


1966 


30,535 


12,955 
8,896 
4,004 


4,573 


6,992 


2,656 
1,664 
761 


1,902 


31.8 


12.1 
7.6 
3.5 


8.6 


been made available to agriculture. In 1940 agriculture was supplied with 


amount available was increased to 30.5 million tons, or 2.7 times as muchas 


supply agriculture with 32 million tons of mineral fertilisers. 
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NUMBER OF PEOPLE ENGAGED IN COLLECTIVE FARMS, 
(annual averages; 


| 1928 1940 


Total number of people engaged in all branches of the collec- 
tive and state farms and other agricultural enterprises...) 1.1 31.3 


of whom: 
in collective: farms.” 33-4 ici ese 6 <6 es ok i oe se wR et 2 OL8 29.0 
in state farms and other agricultural enterprises ..... -| 0.3 1.8 
in machine and tractor and repair and maintenance stations} — 0.5 


Additional people from other enterprises and organisations em- 
ployed for work in collective and state farms. ...... — 0.1 


Out of total number of people (including those from other en- 
terprises and organisations) those engaged in agriculture, 


TODA ie soi) teh Se Baas ere. at Ms es Se ee a hy ca ge ch 1.0 28.1 
of whom: 

in collective farms: ...%.- sensime ees oP A Bh Ba we 0.7 | 26.1 

in state farmseand auxiliary agricultural enterprises... .| 0.3 1.6 


in machine and tractor and repair and maintenance sta- 
PIONS fe) ses aos, ee Saka So Bc shee lg BPs a ae _ 0.4 


In 1966, 18.6 million people were engaged in all branches of the collective 
and welfare) and including those from other enterprises and organisations, 

The state farms and other agricultural enterprises employed a total of 8.8 
million), of whom 8.1 million worked in agriculture. 

Altogether the collective farms, the state farms and other agricultural 
engaged in agriculture. This figure (25.4 million) did not include those mem 
were exclusively engaged in individual subsidiary farming. With the addition 


annual number of people engaged in agriculture was estimated at 31 million. 


1 The average annual number of collective farmers working in the collec 
ers (including youngsters and old people) who joined in the work of the 
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STATE FARMS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 
millions) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 


| 1950 1960 1961 | 1962 


30.7 29.0 28.1 27.7 27.3 27.3 27.5 27.4 


27.6 22.3 20.7 20.0 19.4 19.2 18.9 18.6 


2.4 6.3 7.4 Cok 7.9 8.1 8.6 8.8 
0.7 0.4 0.0 _ — _ _ — 
0.2 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 


27.9 26.1 25.5 25.2 24.9 25.2 25.6 25.4 


25.1 20.1 18.7 18.1 17.6 VAT 17.6 17.3 
2.2 5.8 6.8 7.1 7.3 7.5 8.0 8.1 


0.6 0.2 = = = = a s 


farms (agriculture, building, processing of products, major repair, services 
19.0 million, of whom 17.3 million worked in agriculture. 


million people (including those from other enterprises and organisations, 8.9 


enterprises employed in 1966 27.9 million people, of whom 25.4 million were 
bers of the families of collective farmers, workers and office employees who 


of the outlay of labour in individual subsidiary farming, the average 


tive farms was computed by dividing by 12 the number of all collective farm- 
collective farm every month irrespective of the actual number of days worked. 
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NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER OR SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ENGAGED IN COLLECTIVE AND STATE 
FARMS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 


(thousands) 


1940 |1953/1960/196 1/1962) 1963) 1964/1965/1966 


In collective farms! 
Number of specialists with a 
higher or specialised secondary 
education of all specialities . .| 29 | 83] 222/199 
of whom those of agricultural 
specialities (agronomists, live- 
stock experts, veterinary sur- 
BeOns) vs. se Ae ae 19 | 69] 161 | 156 
In state farms and other agricul- 
tural enterprises 


Number of specialists with a 
higher or specialised secondary 
education of all specialities . .| 21 | 31] 166) 201 
of whom those of agricultural 
specialities (agronomists, live- 
stock experts, veterinary sur- 
BOOMS) oe ee Be 15 | 27/118) 141 
Altogether in collective and state 
farms and other agricultural 
enterprises ! 
Number of specialists with a 
higher or specialised secondary 
education of all specialities . .| 50 | 114| 388] 400 


232 | 265 


165} 180 


264 | 292 


174| 189 


496 | 557 


of whom those of agricultural 
specialities (agronomists, live- 
stock experts, veterinary sur- 
PEOUS) 2. ase bo ek Roe ee 34 | 96 | 279 | 297 | 306 | 301 | 322) 339| 369 


Before the revolution the number of agronomists, livestock experts and 
veterinary surgeons was insignificant. In 1928 there were 58,000 of them. 

By the end of 1966, the total number of persons with a higher or special- 
ised secondary education engaged in agriculture (including those working in 
organisations catering for agriculture, the veterinary service and in agricultur- 
al research institutes) was 745,000, of whom 510,000 people had an agricul- 
tural training. In addition, 104,000 specialists with a higher or specialised 
secondary education worked in agricultural administration boards, of whom 
42,000 people had a training of agronomists, livestock experts or veterinary 
surgeons. 


1 Data for 1940-60 include specialists employed by the MTSs and RMSs. 
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NUMBER OF FARM MACHINE OPERATORS IN COLLECTIVE 
AND STATE FARMS 
(thousands) 


1928) 1940] 1950] 1960] 1961 | 1962] 1963] 1964] 1965] 1966| 1967 


— 


Number of trac- 
tor, combine 
and lorry driv- 


ers—total . . 18.2)1,401)1 ,356)\2,579/2 , 589/2 , 663/2 ,844|2, 950/3 ,094/3, 19 8,293 
of whom: 
in collective 


farms} . . . |10.8)1,298)1,230)1,767)1,658/1,611/1,691/1,793)1,876)1,908/1,966 
in state farms .| 7.4) 103) 126) 812) 931/1,052\1,153)1,157|1,218/1,291/1, 327 


Of the total 
number: 


tractor and com- 
bine drivers— 


total 3. sce uN7: 1, 237|1, 182) 1,818) 1 ,828/1,924/2,072/2, 139|2,245/2  304/2, 358 
of whom: 
in collective 
farms . . . .}10.8)1,15 1 ,087|1 ,252)1,172)1,174)1,242)1,315/1,383/1,399/1,432 
in state farms .| 6.7 84, 95) 566) 656) 750} 830} 824) 862) 905 996 
lorry drivers— 
total . . . .| 0.7) 164 174) 761) 761) 739) 772] 811) 849) 895) 935 
of whom: 
in collective 
farms... .] — 14 143} 515} 486) 437) 449) 478) 493) 509) 534 


in state farms .| 0.7) 19) 31] 246) 275) 302) 323) 333] 356) 386] 401 


1 Data for 1940-60 include those employed by the MTSs and RMSs. 


“What is the material basis for the exchange 
between agriculture and industry? It is railway 
and water transport”. 


V. I. Lenin 


TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


GROWTH OF FREIGHT TURNOVER ON ALL TYPES 
OF GENERAL-PURPOSE TRANSPORT 


(000 million ton/kilometres) 


1913 

x | 6 

Ww om 

4 |e _f 

g2 | S20 1967 

os 6&~ | 1917 | 1940 | 1945 1960 1966 (esti- 

met ll ee mated) 

£5 | 206 

eo | 22S 

Se |£56 

BE | 382 
All types of 
transport . . |126.0 |114.5 |85.8 /|487.6 |374.8 |1,885.7 | 2,918.1 | 3,064.2 
Railway. . .| 76.4 | 65.7 |63.0 |415.0 |314.0 |1,504.3 | 2,016.0 | 2,050.0 
Marine . . .| 20.3] 19.9 | 7.7 | 23.8 | 34.2 131.5 442.8 526.9 
Inland water- 

ways .. .| 28.9 | 28.5 |15.0 36.1 | 18.8 99.6 137.7 143.4 

Pipeline (oil)| 0.3 0.3 | 0.005} 3.8 2.7 51.2 165.0 180.0 
Motor 0.1 0.1 | 0.1 8.9 5.0 98.5 155.1 162.2 
Alt@: s.e.@e8 _ _ _— 0.02) 0.06 0.56 1.45 1.70 


Since the revolution, the U.S.S.R. has built up its own motor and air transport, 
extensively developed pipeline transport, and strengthened the material and tech- 
nical basis of the railway, sea and inland waterways transport. All types of transport 
developed as an integral transport network. 

In 1967 the freight carriage by transport and the passenger traffic handled by it 
will be 24 and 13 times greater than the respective figures for 1913. 

Transport in the U.S.S.R. by far surpasses that in the U.S.A. in the rates of 
growth of freight turnover. In the period from 1918 to 1966 the average annual growth 
rates of freight turnover (exclusive of overseas shipments) in the U.S.S.R. were al- 
most 2.6 times higher than in the U.S.A., and in the period from 1951 to 1966 almost 
three times higher. 

The gap between the total volume of freight carriage in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
is rapidly closing. In 1966 the total volume of freight carriage by all types of trans- 
port in the U.S.S.R. was about 80 per cent of the U.S. level as compafed with 34 
per cent in 1950. 


1 Including the motor transport of all departments, organisations and col- 
lective farms. 
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THE U.S.S.R. IS A GREAT RAILWAY POWER 


“The railways are the key, they are one of 
the most striking manifestations of the con- 
nection between town and country, between 

. industry and agriculture, on which socialism 
is entirely based.” 


V. 1. Lenin 
BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GENERAL-PURPOSE RAILWAY TRANSPORT 
1913 
elo 
“4 |ce 
iF oe 
go | 233 1907 | 
£2 Bos 1917] 1940 | 1948] 1960 | t966 | (ted) 
- 2} 
sf | £55 
Sire} mest 
BS | Boa | 
Total length of rail- 
way track in use 
(end-of-year figures) 
—’000 km. .... 71.7) 58.5] 70.3} 106.1/112.9) 125.8) 132.5) 133.3 
Freight turnover —’000 
mill. ton/km . . .| 76.4) 65.7) 63.0) 415.0:314.0|1,504.3/2,016.0.2,050.0 
Total volume of 
freight—mill. tons . |157.6) 132.4|115.2| 592.6,395.2|1,884.9/2,481.9,2,559.5 
of which: 
coal and coke . .| 31.4; 26.3] 18.3] 152.5142.1) 492.5) 583.3 
oil products. . .| 6.9) 5.8] 3.5) 29.5 21.2) 151.0) 240.2 
ferrous metals (in- 
cluding scrap | 
iron) ..... 4.9 4.1] 3.6) 27.1) 21.4) 106.4) 153.6 
various ores. . .| 10.6 8.9) 4.2] 35.2) 17.9} 127.4) 200.3 | 
timber ..... 14.5) 12.2) 3.3) 42.8 26.6] 140.7) 142.3 


grain. ..... 21.7) 18.3) 2.1] 44.6 20.3) 78.8 85.5 | 
| 


Passenger traffic —’000 
mill. passenger/km} 30.3) 25.2} 22.0 98.0, 65.9) 170. 219.4) 222.0 


Number of passengers 
carried—millions. . (248.5) 184.8 /160.8 |1,343.5/843.8 |1,949.7\2,450.4.2,503.0 
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Railway transport plays a leading role in both freight and passenger traffic. 

By the close of 1967 the length of track in general-purpose operation will be 
about twice as long as in 1913. As compared with 1913 the railway network in the 
areas of Central Asia and Kazakhstan has increased 3.9-fold. In addition to the 
length of railways mentioned in the above table, there are railway lines owned by 
industrial enterprises and organisations. By the beginning of 1967 their length 
totalled 115,000 kilometres and total volume of freight carriage in 1966 amounted 
to 6,500 million tons. 

In Soviet years major trunklines were built: the more than 2,000-kilometre South- 
Siberian Railway line (Magnitogorsk-Tselinograd-Barnaul-Novokuznetsk), the 
Turkestan-Siberian (Jambul-Alma Ata-Semipalatinsk) and the Pechora (Konosha- 
Kotlas-Vorkuta) lines each over 1,500 kilometres long, the railway linking Petro- 
pavlovsk, Karaganda and Chu also about 1,500 kilometres long and the about 
1,000-kilometre Volga line (Kazan-Ulyanovsk-Saratov-Ilovlya). 

The 1967 railway freight turnover will top the 1913 figure by more than 27 times. 

Currently the volume of freight turnover on Soviet railways equals that of all 
the ae countries taken together and surpasses that of the U.S.A. by almost 
twofold. 

Rail freightage in 1967 will exceed the 1913 level by more than 16-fold. The 
present monthly freightage exceeds that for the whole of 1913 by 40 per cent, while 
the number of passengers carried by railways in 1967 has increased tenfold. 


TECHNICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


1913 1940 1945 1960 1966 
Total length of electric rail- 
ways (end-of-year figures) 
—000 km... ..... -- 1.9 2.0 13.8 27.0 
percentage of _ total 
length in use .... = 2 2 11 20 
Length of railways serviced 
by diesel locomotives —’000 
Kins 8a & 8 Mee Oats, ee — 0.3 1.5 17.7 61.9 
percentage of total 
length in use .... — 0.3 1 14 47 
Share of various types of 
traction in railway freight 
turnover (percentages): 
electric and diesel... . - 2.2 2.9 43.2 88.8 
electricy 2's .nd: cece ed — 2.0 2.4 21.8 42.0 
diesel... he Ses _ 0.2 0.5 21.4 46.8 
steam engine ...... 100 97.8 97.1 56.8 11.2 
Average gross weight of a 
freight train (all types of 
traction)—tons ..... 573 1,301 1,249 2,099 2,406 
ElCCtIC: 6. esos ees - 1,367 1,362 2,383 2,592 
diesels oso woe SS _ 1,343 1,191 2,385 2,500 
Average running speed of 
freight trains—km/h .. 22.0 33.1 29.2 40.4 45.6 


A very important element of the technical reconstruction of railway transport 
is the switch-over to electric and diesel traction. As a result of the successful fulfilment 
of the technical reconstruction plan of the railway transport, electric and diesel 
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trains in 1967 will account for 92 per cent of the total rail freight turnover as against 
two per cent in 1940. The switch-over to electric traction on railways in the 
U.S.S.R. was initiated in 1926 when the Baku-Sabunchi-Surkhany electrified line 
was commissioned. By the beginning of 1967 there were 27,000 kilometres of elect- 
ric railways in the country, including the Moscow-Baikal, Moscow-Sverdlovsk, 
Leningrad-Moscow-Mineralniye Vody and other major trunklines. The suburban 
railways of many towns and industrial centres are serviced by fast comfortable 
electric trains. For the length of electric railways the U.S.S.R. occupies first place 
in the world. Their length surpasses the length of electric railways in such countries 
as the U.S.A., Britain, France, the F.R.G. and Japan taken together. 

The chief trunklines have automatic block systems, centralised dispatcher 
service, electric centralised system of points and signals and automatic signal 
devices installed in the locomotives. The radio communication system between route 
dispatchers and engine drivers has been further expanded. 

The railway carriage fleet has been replenished by a large number of big-capacity 
freight cars and all-metal comfortable passenger coaches. All carriages on Soviet 
tailways are equipped with automatic coupling and automatic brakes. 

In 1966 the average weight of a freight train increased more than 300 per cent as 
compared with that in 1913 and the speed of freight trains went up 110 per cent. 


DENSITY OF THE RAILWAYS AND OF FREIGHT 
AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
| 

Density of the railways per 1,000 sq km — 
Mitiiee ect ee Bek a Gere le Be sh es 3.2 | 4.8 | 5.0 5.6} 5.9 

Average density of goods carried per km of 
track in use—mill. ton/km ....... Lal 4.3 2.8 | 12.1] 15.3 

Average density of passengers carried — mil- 
lion passenger/kilometres ........ 0.4 | 1.0 | 0.6 1.4 1.7 


Compared with the 1913 level the density of the railways per 1,000 sq km 
increased almost twofold in 1966. 

Soviet railways lead the world for density of freightage per kilometre of track 
in use in terms of ton/km. In 1966 the average density on Soviet railways surpassed 
the 1913 level by almost 14 times and by more than five times the figure in the U.S.A. 


INDICES OF THE USE OF THE ROLLING STOCK 


| 1913 | 1917 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 


Average daily run of a locomotive 
in freight traffic—km: 


electric engines ....... _- — | 367.0 | 306.7 | 557.0 |613.8 
diesel engines. ....... _ — | 356.7 | 375.8 | 486.1 |511.2 
steam engines. ....... 119.1 | 91.5 | 255.1 | 212.8 | 316.6 |314.6 
Average daily run of a freight 
car—km ..........., 72.0 | 65.8 | 139.9 | 123.5 | 227.0 |247.9 
Average turnover of a freight car 
(GBYS) cee eek ew ee 12.27] 14.79] 7.37) 10.84) 5.59) 5.32 


Average speed of a freight train 
(all types of traction)—km/h. .| 13.6 | 13.1 | 20.3 | 17.1 | 28.3 | 33.7 
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Compared with 1913 the turnover of a freight car has been cut down by 56.5 
per cent, while its average daily run has increased by over 200 per cent. The 
utilisation of the locomotives has been considerably improved. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS SERVICING FREIGHT TRAINS 
AND THE PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 
ON GENERAL-PURPOSE RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


| 1913 1945 | 1960 | 1966 


Average annual number of 
workers servicing freight 
trains}—thousands .. .| 846 1,394 1,517 2,011 1,977 


Labour productivity per 
worker servicing freight 
trains— 000 ton/km ..| 126.2 368.0 250.5 832.9 | 1,130.9 


In 1966 the productivity of labour on railway transport was 800 per cent higher 
than in 1913, while the working day was reduced. As a result of the technical re- 
construction of railway transport in recent years, the volume of freight carriage is 
growing steadily without an increase in the number of workers, the entire increment 
in freight carriage being due to the rising productivity of labour. 


1 Total number of railway workers is given on p. 224. 


MECHANISATION OF LOADING AND UNLOADING OPERATIONS 
ON RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


(percentages) 


| 1940 


1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Level of mechanisation of loading and unloading 
operations: 
on the spur tracks of industrial establishments 
and organisations... .......... 45 49 87 89 
in the freight yards of the railways of the 
Ministry of Transport... ........ 12 16 67 81 


SEA TRANSPORT 


BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GENERAL-PURPOSE SEA TRANSPORT 


1913 
g o 
=a | 98S 
ae 1967 
an CA i- 
E> | =~ | 1920] 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 ated) 
og eure 
= S55 
£° | £08 
fe | S54 
Be | 332 
Freight — turnover —’000 
mill. ton/miles . . . .| 11.0 | 10.7 | 1.1 | 12.8] 18.5 | 71.0 |239.1 | 284.5 
Goods _freighted — mill. 
TONS. 6 ee ee eS 15.1 | 13.9 | 2.9 | 31.2} 20.2 | 75.9 |131.2 | 143.6 
Passenger traffic— 
thousand million 
passenger/miles .. . .| 0.6) 0.6/0.2] 0.5) 0.3] 0.7} 0.9 0.9 
Number of _ passengers 
carried — millions. . .| 3.7] 3.4] 1.2] 9.6} 2.2 | 22.7 | 32.3} 33.1 


During the Civil War the interventionists seized a large part of the merchant 
marine and the remainder was made almost completely unfit for service in the course 
of military operations. Thus the merchant marine had to be built from scratch. 

In 1940, the sea-borne freight turnover totalled 12,800 million ton/miles, or 
{7 per cent over the 1913 figure. 

In the Great Patriotic War of the U.S.S.R. the sea transport was once again 
heavily damaged, but in the post-war years it was not only rehabilitated but even 
further developed. 

In 1967, the sea-borne freight turnover will be 26 times greater than in 1913, the 
volume of goods freighted will grow almost 10-fold and the number of passengers 
will increase 9-fold. 

The merchant marine underwent radical changes in the years following the 
establishment of Soviet rule. In 1913, sailing vessels accounted for 77 per cent of 
the total number of ships. Today diesel and diesel-electric ships equipped with the 
latest navigational aids account for more than 90 per cent of self-propelled vessels. 
Merchant marine has received! new modern passenger liners and cargo ships 
with passenger accommodation. 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS SERVICING CARGO VESSELS, 
GROWTH OF LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY AND LEVEL 
OF MECHANISATION OF LOADING AND UNLOADING OPERATIONS 
ON GENERAL-PURPOSE SEA TRANSPORT 


1967 
1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 | (esti- 
mated) 
Average annual number ol 
workers—thousands ..... 9.3 | 17.4 | 19.9 | 47.9 | 72.3 78.2 
Labour productivity per worker — 
‘OOO ton/km 2. ai ee eo 4 1,030] 1,414] 1,751|2,774|6,146| 6,762 
Share of loading and unloading 
operations with the help of com- 
plex mechanisation (percentages) | — _ — | 68.5 | 81.7 82.2 


In 1913, loading and unloading mechanisms were almost totally absent in Russian 
ports. Today all Soviet seaports have gantry and cantilevered gantry cranes, electric 
loaders, special mechanisms for handling cargo in ships’ holds, and floating and other 
trans-shipping facilities. In 1967, complex mechanisation will account for more 


than 82 per cent of all the cargo handled in Soviet seaports. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS TPANSPORT 


BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL-PURPOSE 
INLAND WATERWAYS TRANSPORT 


—_e————————— 


+1913 
& no 

©. co 

ape 

g4 | soa 1967 
a Be. 104 (esti- 
E> [2 oe | 1917 1945 | 1960 | 1966 |mated) 
o ie4 

25 | Buk 

a oa =| 

c3 aE 

Ba | ere 

=o | =ee 

Bo | st¢ 


Total length of navi- 
gable inland water- 
ways in use by all 
organisations — 
000 km... 2. 64.6 | 59.4 | 42.5) 107.3 137.9 | 141.0 | 142.2 


including lines with 
signalling instal- 
lations . 2... 39.9 | 36.7 | 26.0/ 101.3 123.8 | 128.7 | 129.0 


among them with 
electrified and 
reflecting  sig- 
nalling installa- 


tions... . 35.9 | 33.0 | 23.5| 69.6 ; 70.6 | 74.9 | 75.0 
Freight turnover — 
000 mill. ton/km .| 28.9 | 28.5 | 15.0] 36.1 . 99.6 | 137.7 | 143.4 
Total weight of freight 
transported — mill. 
CONS! ba Bod en Fey she 35.1 | 32.7 | 20.0) 73.1 | 36.9 | 210.3 |279.0 | 286.4 
including: 
oil and oil prod- 
UCIS$ 5-52. Eel 5 5.4] 5.4}) 6.3) 9.7 18.5 | 27.0) 28.3 
timber and fire 
wood ...... 11.0} 10.0) 6.6} 40.2 89.3 | 88.0) 86.3 
coal wee nef ORO fT 0.9) Oral e279 11.0| 15.5] 15.3 
mineral building 
materials -| 1.5] 1.2] 0.6] 7.6 70.3 | 122.8 | 128.8 
grain. ......] 6.1] 6.0] 1.7] 5.2 6.8 6.0 6.7 
Passenger turnover — 
thousand million 
passenger/kilometres| 1.4 1.4 1.0} 3.8 : 4.3 5.2 5.2 
Passengers carried — 2 
millions... ..., 11.5 | 11.2 9.5| 73.0 118.6 | 146.0 | 143.7 
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In 1967, the length of iniand waterways routes will be 78,000 km above the 1913 
figure. More than 50 per cent of the routes in use today are serviced with electrified 


or gasified automatic signalling installations. 


In the fifty years that have passed since the establishment of Soviet rule about 
15,000 kilometres of artificial waterways were built and commissioned including 
the White Sea-Baltic Canal, the Moscow Canal, the Lenin Volga-Don Canal and the 
Kara-Kum Canal. With the commissioning in 1964 of the Volga-Baltic waterway, 
a single system of navigable routes joining the seas in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. was completed. The Rybinsk, Tsimlyanskoye, Kakhovka, Kuibyshev, 


Gorky, Volgograd, Bratsk and other artificial seas were built. 


Moscow, the capital of the U.S.S.R., has become a port of five seas—the Baltic, 
White, Caspian, Black and Azov. Large cargo ships are now ensured through traffic 
between Moscow, Rostov, Astrakhan, Leningrad and other industrial centres. Some 


Siberian and Far North rivers are also used for transporting cargo. 


The self-propelled fleet of river vessels has been supplemented with more ef ficient 
and powerful diesel and diesel-electric ships. There has been a particular increase 
in the self-propelled fleet of cargo vessels (self-propelled barges). Today diesel and 
diesel-electric ships account for about 90 per cent of self-propelled river vessels. 
Large tugs adapted for pushing barges, and icebreakers are being used on the rivers, 


as well as water-jet launches on small rivers. 


The non-self-propelled fleet has been fully renewed: instead of the wooden barges 
which in 1913 had comprised 98 per cent of the total number of non-self-propelled 
vessels, more than 98 per cent of the barges today are made of metal. 

The passenger fleet has been replenished with modern diesel-electric hydrofoil 


boats which can travel at 75 km/h, passenger launches and floating holiday homes. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF THE RIVER CARGO 
FLEET AND OIL TANKERS 


| 1933 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Productivity per ton of freight-carrying 
capacity for one day of exploitation 
(ton/km): 
self-propelled cargo ships... .... 29.51) 37.7 | 36.6 | 100.9 | 102.3 
non-self-propelled oil tankers. . . . .| 33.7 | 36.6 | 30.1 | 56.5] 71.5 
non-self-propelled cargo ships... . . 10.0 | 13.5] 18.5] 32.4] 42.1 


In 1966 the productivity of the river fleet increased by approximately 
70 per cent as compared with 1913. 


1 1934, 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, GROWTH OF LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 
AND THE LEVEL OF MECHANISATION OF LOADING 
AND UNLOADING OPERATIONS ON THE INLAND 
WATERWAYS TRANSPORT 


1928 | 1940 | 1945 1960 1966 
Average annual number of cargo trans- 

port workers—thousands....... 42.2) 83.0) 65.3} 115.0 107.5 
Labour productivity per cargo trans- 

port worker—’000 ton/km ...... 425 | 481 324 903 1,328 
Share of loading and unloading operations 

fulfilled with the help of complex 

mechanisation (percentages)... ... = = _ 78.1 93.3 


Before the revolution all loading and unloading operations in the river ports 
were done manually. Today 99 per cent of them are performed by machines and 
93 per cent with the help of complex mechanisation. There are 5,500 loading and 
unloading mechanisms in the river ports and on piers, including about 2,000 cranes 
with a hoisting capacity of up to 100 tons each. Mechanised piers comprise more 
than 60 per cent of the total length of the river port piers today. 
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PIPELINE TPANSPORT 


TRUNK OIL PIPELINES 


1913 
n | 
©. | So 
eon Bee 
re 2S 1967 
= tA 
£5 S&-| 1917 | 1940] 1945 | 1960 | 1966 | ete) 
2 
y e 
Ze | 205 
== | 233 
go | 5-8 
=o =eo 
Bu | BSH 


Total length of trunk oil 
pipelines (end-of-year 
figures)—’000 km. .| 1.1 |e Min We | 4.1 | 4.4] 17.38) 29.5 

Freight turnover of trunk 
oil pipelines— ’000 mill. 
ton/km. . 6.6 we os 0.3 | 0.3 |0.005| 3.8 | 2.7 | 51.2 | 165.0) 180 

Amount of oil, and oil 
products transported by 
pipeline— mill. tons .| 0.4 | 0.4 |0.006) 7.9 | 5.6 |129.9 | 247.7| 294.4 


By the beginning of 1967 the total length of trunk oil pipelines added up to 
30,000 km, which was 27 times the 1913 figure. Today approximately 6&5 per cent 
of all the extracted oil is transported by trunk pipelines. 

In 1964, the U.S.S.R. completed the construction and commissioned the world’s 
longest Druzhba (Friendship) oil pipeline which supplies oil to several countries 
of the socialist community. 


GAS PIPELINES 


1950 1960 1966 


All Gas Pipelines 


Total length (end-of-year figures)—’000 km ...... 2.3 | 21.0} 47.4 
Gas Pipelines of the Gas Industry Ministry 

Length (end-of-year figures)—'000 km... ...... 1.5 | 16.5] 44.1 

Supply of marketable gas—’000 mill. cum ...... 1.0 | 26.0 | 119.8 


Trunk gas pipeline transport was built in the U.S.S.R. in the post-war period. 

The rapid growth of the gas industry and the economic efficiency obtained from 
using gas both as fuel and as an industrial raw material determined the need for 
large-scale construction of trunk gas pipelines. 

In recent years a network of highly efficient trunk gas pipelines ensuring an 
uninterrupted supply of gas to industrial centres and the population has been built 
in the Soviet Union. Among the major trunk pipelines built in this period were 
the Stavropol-Moscow, the Dashava-Minsk-Leningrad with lines branching off to 
Riga and Vilnius, the Saratov-Moscow, and the Bukhara-Urals pipelines. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT 


BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 


1913 
eee 
lad a7 oe 
e454 | 265 
$4 | sen 1967 
5 |o%-] 1917] 1940 | 1945 | 1960 1966 (esti- 
ay |Fe5 mated) 
£8 | 243 
go [eS 
£2 205 
=o at} 
Bo | Bod 


Total length of hard- 
surface roads (end- 
of-year figures) — 
000 km... ... 37.3) 24.3] 25.0] 143.4] 155.3) 270.8 | 405.6 | 430.6 

Freight turnover of 
motor transport — 
7000 =mill. ton/km} 0.1} 0.1] 0.1] 8.9] 5.0] 98.5] 155.1 | 162.2 
of which  general- 


purpose motor 
transport . 2...) — —|— 0:3} .0:3), 27:2 52.2 | 53.2 
Freight transported — 
mill. tons... . 10.0} 10.0} 10.0} 858.6 | 420.0 |8,492.7/11,446.1) 11,800 
of which by general- 
purpose motor 
transport ... .| — _ _ 15.5} 16.0/)1,719.1) 3,357.2)3,412.7 


Passenger turnover — 

thousand mill. pas- 

senger/kilometres. .| — _— = 3.4 0.5} 61.0 137.0) 148.3 
Number of passengers 

transported by the 

buses of the gen- 

eral-purpose motor 

transport — mill. pas- 

sengers ...... _— _ — |590 80 11,316 |20,489 | 22,095 


In the years of Soviet rule the U.S.S.R. built up its motor transport equipped 
exclusively with home-made motor vehicles. 

The freight turnover of the motor transport in 1967 will amount to 162,000 mil- 
lion ton/km, registering an 18-fold increase over the 1940 figure, or a 32-fold increase 
over the 1945 level, while the amount of goods carried will rise 14- and 28-fold 
respectively. 

In almost all Soviet towns there are passenger and freight taxis at the service 
of the population. In 1966, their paid runs totalled 3,800 million km, or over 40 times 
as much as in 1940. 

In 1967 there will be 431,000 km of hard-surface roads, or 12 times the 1913 figure; 
the total length of motor roads will add up to 1,400,000 km. 

Many highways have been built, including Moscow-Kharkov-Simferopol, Kiev- 
Kharkov-Rostov, Rostov-Mineralniye Vody-Orjonikidze and Moscow-Minsk-Brest. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CITY ELECTRIC-TRACTION 
PASSENGER TRANSPORT 


(end-of-year figures) 


Before 
Pia 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 1966 
lution 
Tramcars 
Number of cities with tramcars 41 47 81 72 108 111 
Length of track in use in terms of 
single track—km ....... 1,690 | 2,323} 4,475) 4,013] 6,375) 7,511 
Number of passenger cars . . . .| 4,391 |5,363}11,391)9,762| 17,115) 21,334 


Number of passengers carried — mill. | 1,128] 1,940] 7,283) 3,020| 7,842] 8,078 


Trolleybuses 


Number of cities with trolleybuses| — = 8 15 53 81 
Length of track in use in terms of 
single track—km ....... _ — | 329 | 410 3,030) 5,596 
Number of passenger trolleybuses| — — | 795 | 683 5,385] 11,294 
Number of passengers carried— mill.| — — 294 248 3,054 4,643 
Underground 


Length of track in use in terms of 


double track—km....... — - 23 37 95 168 
Number of passenger coaches . . .| — — | 278 | 278 1,159) 1,865 
Number of passengers trans- 

ported—mill.......... — — | 377 | 617 1,148} 1,822 


Before the revolution 41 towns on the present territory of the U.S.S.R. had tram- 
cars. Today 111 towns have tramcars, 81 have trolleybuses, and Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and Tbilisi have underground railways, which are also being built in Baku and 
Kharkov. 

The buses account for a huge share of the passenger traffic. In 1966, they transport- 
ed 51 per cent of the passengers in towns, tramcars carried 27 per cent, trolleybuses 


16 per cent and the underground railways 6 per cent. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR TRANSPORT 
OF THE MINISTRY OF CIVIL AVIATION 


1967 
(esti- 
mated) 


$928 | 1940 1945 1960 1966 


Total length of air routes with- 
out overlapping stretches — 
*QO0! Kim fo Me ae we 9.3 | 143.9) 184.71) 360.1] 474.6 


Passenger turnover —thousand 
million passenger/km ... .|0.003/ 0.2 0.5 : 45.1 50.0 


Number of passengers trans- 
ported—mill. ....... 0.007} 0.4) 0.6 ; 47.2 53.0 


Freight turnover, including 
post—mill. ton/‘km..... 0.1 23.2} 63.7 | 562.8) 1,445.1] 1,700.0 


T otal weight of cargo and post 
transported—’000 tons . . .|0.2 58.4] 74.1 | 696.5) 1,335.5] 1,450.0 


The first regular Moscow-Nizhni Novgorod (now Gorky) airline was inaugurated 
in 1923. Compared with 1928 the aggregate length of the air routes of the transport 
aviation in 1966 has increased 51 times and by 230 per cent as compared with 1940. 
The length of the international air routes serviced by the Soviet transport aviation 
has considerably grown in the post-war period. In 1966 their aggregate length exceeded 
the 1940 figure 13 times. 

In recent years the Soviet civil aviation has replenished its fleet of aircraft with 
modern turbo-jet passenger and cargo liners. 

In 1967 passenger traffic and that of cargo and post will surpass the 1940 figures 
133 and 25 times respectively. 

The volume of work performed by the planes of the agricultural and forestry 
aviation in 1966 amounted to 63 million hectares as against 20.1 million hectares 
in 1960 and 900,000 hectares in 1940. 


1 1946. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BASIC INDICES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Number of post, telegraph and telephone 
offices (end-of-year figures)—’000. . .| 11 51 50 63 74 
including those in rural areas . . . 3 44 43 49 55 
Total length of postal routes (end-of-year 
figures)—mill. km... 2... 2... 0.3 | 1.4 1.2 2.2 2.9 
of which: 
Pailway. sch. 3G aS ee we AS 0.1 0.24 | 0.22 0.5 0.6 
MOLORCAR. a Pea e e o S 0.1 0.04 0.5 0.9 
Qin” 4 oe prey fewer tag oa ep ah te: SS seen eS ~ 0.2 0.2 0.8 1:52 
Distance covered by postal transport 
(railway, motorcar, water, cartage) — 
SCE GU ea 9 0 <r 223 | 972 688 1,725 | 2,508 
of which: 
TALLWAY ee seit ha hee ee eR 154 | 533 337 1,172 | 1,694 
MOLORCAP oe ok A aoe aed — 60 16 355 685 
Post carried by air transport—’0C00 tons| — 12.1 5.3 | 146.8 | 278.4 
Number of items posted—mill.: 
Tetters.: 20s. g.555 BMA Gene oh, Pes 981 | 2,580 | 2,927 | 4,171] 5,659 
newspapers and magazines... . .| 443 | 6,698 | 2,819 | 14,403} 25,497 
PARCELS! oi sdesw ko teeta A SM Bee 20 45 8 91 138 
telegrams... ....--.244 42 141 167 241 300 
money orders and pension payments| 35 99 166 326 544 
Number of long-distance calls—mill... 7 92 67 185 283 
Number of telephones installed by 
Ministry of Communications (end-of-year 
figures)—mill.. . 2... 2.2... =...) 0.3 1.2 0.9 2.7 5.11 
| of which in: 
towns and urban-type settlements} 0.3 | 1.0 0.8 2.3 4.3 
rutal localities: s:ts reise om Waa: — 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.8 
Number of automatic telephones—mill.| — 0.4 | 0.3 1.5 3.9 
of which in: 
towns and urban-type settlements| — 0.4 0.3 1.4 3.5 
rural localities: (0 tee eS — — _ 0.06 | 0.4 


As compared with 1913 the number of communications offices by the beginning 
of 1967 had increased 7-fold. In the rural areas at the beginning of 1967 there were 


i By the beginning of 1967 there was a total of about 7.9 million 
telephones in all departments. 
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55,000 post, telegraph and telephone offices, or 74 per cent of the total number. 
Moreover, there were 617 travelling post and telegraph offices in the countryside. 

In tsarist Russia post was delivered to the homes of the addressees in only 3 per 
cent of her towns and villages. Today it is delivered directly to the homes of the 
addressees in all towns and villages. 

Compared with 1913 the total postal exchange increased 22-fold, including a 
58-fold increase in the number of newspapers and magazines delivered through the 
post; the number of telegrams*dispatched rose seven times and that of long-distance 
calls 40 times. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia only a few large towns had long-distance telephone 
services. Today in the U.S.S.R. long-distance calls can be made to and from all 
towns, urban-type settlements and district centres. The U.S.S.R. has telephone 
communications with all countries. 

The recent development of multi-channel cables and radio-relay lines and the 
installation of modern equipment make it possible to increase the number and the 
length of telephone, telegraph, radio and television channels; the development of 
automatic and semi-automatic intercity telephone communications is proceeding 
apace. 

; The rural telephone service developed only after the establishment of Soviet rule. 
By the beginning of 1967, telephones were installed in 98.3 per cent of the village 
Soviets, 99.4 per cent of the state farms and 99.4 per cent of the collective farms. 
In recent years many state and collective farms were outfitted with inter-communi- 
cation systems. 


In 1967 postal revenue will amount to 2,420 million rubles, or four times as much 
as in 1940. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
(end-of-year figures) 


1913 1940 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Number of TV centres and TV relay sta- 
PIONS? “6. Ae 6.042 Grek oe Megat oon ah ao — 2 — 275 | 748 
of which: 
TV centres .. 2... ...2.02022. — 2 — 82 121 
large TV relay stations ....... — — - 18 79 
Number of radio and TY receivers and 
tediffusion loudspeakers—mill. . ..| — 7.0 6.1 | 63.4) 95.8 
of which: 
radio receivers... .......2.. — 1.1 0.5 | 27.8) 39.8 
of which: 
in rural localities . 2... 0... —_ 0.3 0.1 10.1) 13.4 
PVASEES ere gS es ch Se. we ee wh Sete — |400units} — 4.8) 19.0 
of which: 
in rural localities ........4;, - — - 0.4 3.3 
rediffusion loudspeakers ....... —_— 5.9 5.6 | 30.8) 37.0 
of which: 
in rural localities ... 2... — 1.3 1.0 16.1) 17.3 


The telephone-telegraph radio communication system, and broadcasting and 
television have been extensively developed. 
In 1965, the first cosmic link was established between Moscow and the Far East 


via the Molnia-1 satellite ensuring telephone and telegraph communications and 
the relay of TV and radio programmes. 


“The courageous builders of the new factories 
and collective and state farms during the 
period of the first five-year plans, all those 
who built socialism and fortified the might of 
the world’s first socialist state will never be 
forgotten.” 


From the Theses of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. “Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution.” 


THE U.S. S.R.—A COUNTRY 
OF GIANT CONSTRUCTION 


COMMISSIONED FIXED ASSETS 
(in comparable prices!; ’000 million rubles) 


Total fixed assets 
commissioned 
by state and co- 
operative enter- 
prises and organ- 
isations, collec- 


including 
state and 
co-operative 
enterprises 
and organisa- 


tive farms and tions 
the population 
Total for 1918-67 ........... 2 are 598.4 504.7 
1918-28 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 1928) 3.6 Le? 
First Five-Year Plan (1929-32, including 
fourth quarter of 1928) .......... 7.8 7.1 
Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) ....... 14.5 13.0 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year Plan 
(1938-first half of 1941)... ...2.., as 15.6 13.2 
Four and a half years (from July 1, 1941 to 
January 1, 1946)... ......0. A ete 16.1 13.1 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) .... . ne 36.6 29.7 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) . 2... 0... 69.4 57.7 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-58) 71.8 58.8 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) ........ wha 262.3 224.1 
5 last years (1961-65) 2... 2... 2... 198.6 172.4 
of which: 
LOGIT" ag Boe Re eA 33.2 28.1 
W962). 2-8 iy Aton Gehl eee me Ghar en ha 37.1 31.9 
POGSs aoe eA ako Bg: den Pele as 40.5 35.4 
M964 6. eee Ga eS alee 3 43.1 37.8 
NOCD 24%, este tase odie Ban as 4 GOEL > bE 44.7 39.2 
1966 ...... beth tek. Sates Rigid ee “hae, ah ta As 47.8 41.7 
1967 (estimated) .250 20h. ace eek we BEA 52.9 45.1 


1 In this and in all other tables on capital construction the comparable 
prices represent current estimated prices as of July 1, 1955, taking into ac- 
count the new unit rates introduced as per 1956, the reduction of overhead 
quotas as per 1958, the reduction on the prices for the installation of equip- 
ment as per 1959 and the reduction on design and surveying work and of unit 
rates for some types of building and installation work as per 1962. 
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NUMBER OF LARGE INDUSTRIAL STATE ENTERPRISES BUILT, 
REHABILITATED AND COMMISSIONED 


Number of 
enterprises 


Total for: 1918-66. 2 2 24-5 wok we eae We a ae’ | 40,160 
LOBOS" o. o30d Po. og aan tae ona Si doko be BAR ALS oe Be 2,200 
First Five-Year Plan . 2... 6 wwe hk ee eRe 1,500 
Second Five-Year Plan .......... 2.24 ee eee 4,500 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year Plan. ...... 3,000 
Between July I, 1941 and January 1, 1946.......... 11,000 
of which: 

newly, Dutt.) 08 a oe ee BP ES EE ds Se 3,500 

rehabilitated; 2.00606 4% «6 8% leon Boe lg ew Sale Ss 7,500 
Fourth Five-Year Plan ............-.28..20484 6,200 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. .............-.204. 3,200 
Three Years of Sixth Five-Year Plan ............ 2,690 
Seven-Year Plan ...... 2... 2 eee et 5,470 

of which five last years . 2... 1. 2. eee ee ee 3,290 
B9GG@ oe oce vee elvan OR as BM gle a A A ea ee eine, 4 BR 400 


During the half century of Soviet power more than 40,000 large industrial enter- 
prises have been built, restored and brought into operation. This figure includes 
a number of large enterprises which were restored or built anew on the basis of 
tsarist Russia’s small and technologically backward factories and workshops. 

Already at the end of 1919 the Soviet Government adopted a decision to launch 
the construction of power stations. In December 1920 the Eighth All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets approved the State Plan for the Electrification of Russia (GOELRO), 
worked out on the initiative and under direct guidance of Lenin. 

In accordance with Lenin's plan, the Kashira District Power Station and the 
Krasny Oktyabr Power Station in Leningrad were built and began to generate power 
already during the rehabilitation period (1918-28). The Kizel District Power Station 
in the Urals was commissioned in 1924, the Lenin Power Station in Shatura and the 
Gorky District Power Station in 1925. The capacities of power stations increased 
rapidly. The Lenin Hydroelectric Power Station on the Volkhov, and the Shterovka 
District Thermal Power Station in the Donbas were put into operation in 1926, 
the Zemo-Avchala Hydroelectric Power Station in Georgia in 1927. 

Many new and restored factories began to operate at that time. Among the large 
enterprises built during the rehabilitation period were the Moscow Prozhektor Factory, 
the Leningrad Elektropribor Factory, the Yaroslavl Electric Motor Works, the Cher- 
norechensk Chemical Plant, the Balakhna Pulp and Paper Mills, the Konstantinov 
Glass Factory and many others. 

Construction assumed an enormous scale during the five-year plan periods. 

A thousand five hundred new large industrial state enterprises were commissioned 
during the First Five- Year Plan period (1929-32). 

Power stations were supplied with capacities for 2.8 million kW, which exceeded 
the capacities of all power stations in Russia in 1913. The power stations commis- 
sioned during that period included the Lenin hydroelectric power station on the 
Dnieper, the Zuyevka, Chelyabinsk, Volgograd and Byelorussian district thermal 
Power stations. 

The country’s second coal and steel base, the Ural-Kuznetsk complex, was 
created in the country’s East. 
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A total of 179 mines with an aggregate capacity of 57 million tons of coal a year 
were opened up. 

Industrial giants such as the Kuznetsk and the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel 
Works, the Kerch Iron and Steel Works, the Chelyabinsk Ferroalloy Factory and 
the Volkhov Aluminium Mills were put into operation. 

The data below characterise the capacities in the iron and steel industry commis- 
sioned during that period (1929-32): 


mill. tons a year 
Capacities for the extraction of ironore.. ......... 10 
Capacities for the production of: 
PIBAITOMN: 20> Seno, Se 2oo a a, Her. NN BP Le ae a 4.5 
Steel Ads. 2 ord e Sy cede ele, erie WE A US ke 2.8 
ferrous rolled stock (finished)... .......... 1.7 
COKCa36 Bhat So ay ie a Re ae wk hye cde, rece es eee oe Te 6.1 


Many chemical plants were made operative, including the Berezniki Nitrogenous 
Fertiliser Factory, the Konstantinov Chemical Plant, the Voskresensk Chemical 
Works, the Apatit Mining and Chemical Complex, and the Klin Artificial Fibre 
Factory. Production of synthetic rubber was begun for the first time in the Soviet 
Union at the Yaroslav! and Voronezh plants. Among the engineering works put into 
operation during that period were the Volgograd and Kharkov tractor works, the 
Rostov, Gomel and Tashkent agricultural machinery works, the Moscow and the 
Gorky motor works, and the First State Bearing Factory in Moscow. 

During the First Five-Year Plan period capacities were installed to produce 
2.2 million tons of cement a year. Pulp and paper mills were commissioned at Kon- 
dopoga and Vishera. 

Among the light industry enterprises commissioned during that period were the 
Ivanovo Melange Yarn Factory, the Kirovabad, Ferghana and Ashkhabad spinning 
and weaving mills, the worsted mills in Tbilisi, the Frunze Tannery, and the shoe 
factory in Minsk. During the First Five-Year Plan period a million new spindles 
were installed at textile mills, and capacities for an additional output of 25 million 
pairs of shoes were set up. 

The large number of food industry enterprises built in that period included five 
new sugar refineries, meat-packing factories at Poltava, Omsk, Petropavlovsk, 
Kiev, Vinnitsa and other towns, and a fish cannery at Astrakhan. 

The Turkestan-Siberian railway was brought into operation. 

Four thousand five hundred large state industrial enterprises were commissioned 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period (1933-37). These included the Dubrova, 
Novo-Moskovsk, Kemerovo, Central-Urals district thermal power stations, the 
Lower Svir, Rioni and Kanaker hydroelectric power stations. Power stations were 
supplied with additional capacities for 3.6 million kW. 

Capacities for the extraction of 78.4 million tons of coal a year were made opera- 
tive in the coal industry. 

Many factories were built and brought into operation in the metallurgical in- 
dustry, such as the Krivoi Rog and Novo-Lipetsk iron and steel works, the Azovstal 
and Zaporozhstal iron and steel works, the Dnieper aluminium and Chelyabinsk 
zink mills and the Chimkent lead factory. The addition to capacity in the iron and 
steel industry during the Second Five-Year Plan period provided for the supple- 
mentary extraction of 12.2 million tons of iron ore, and production of 7.3 million 
tons of pig-iron, 7.6 million tons of steel, and 7.9 million tons of finished rolled 
metal a year. 

The Novo-Moskovsk Chemical Works, the Yefremov Synthetic Rubber Plant, 
the Solikamsk Potash Factory and the Aktyubinsk Chemical Works were put into 
operation during that period. Production was also begun at the newly built Khaba- 
rovsk and Ishimbai oil refineries. This period also marked the building and launching 
of the Urals and Kramatorsk heavy engineering works, the machine-tool factories 
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in Moscow, Gorky, Tbilisi, the Urals Coach-Building and the Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Works; the Solombala and Kama pulp and paper mills, the Lisichansk and Gomel 
glass factories, the Gigant Cement Factory. Light industry too expanded as the first 
section of the Barnaul Melange Yarn Factory and the Tashkent Textile Mills, the 
shoe factories in Tashkent and Tbilisi, and the Dushanbe Tannery came into opera- 
tion. 

Additional capacities installed at shoe factories raised their output by 44 million 
pairs of leather shoes a year. * 

Additional capacities for the processing of 11,800 tons of sugar-beet a day were 
installed at sugar refineries. Large meat-packing factories were commissioned in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Semipalatinsk and Baku. 

Railway lines extending for over 1,500 kilometres were transferred to electric 
traction. 

The Moscow and White Sea-Baltic canals were built and opened for navigation. 
In 1935 the first section of the Moscow Metro (Underground) was completed and 
put into operation. 

In three and a half years of the Third Five- Year Plan period (from 1938 to the 
first half of 1941) 3,000 large state enterprises came into operation. 

Capacities for the generation of 2.8 million kW were installed in the country’s 
power stations. District thermal power stations were commissioned at Kurakhovka, 
Kuvasai and Tkvarcheli and hydroelectric power stations at Uglich and Komso- 
molsk. 

Capacities for the extraction of 54 million tons of coal a year became operative 
during that period in the coal-mining industry. 

Metallurgy made rapid headway as the Novy Tagil and Petrovsk-Zabaikalsky 
iron and steel works, the Central-Urals and Balkhash copper smelting mills, the first 
section of the Urals Aluminium Mill and the Tikhvin Alumina Mill became opera- 
tive. Capacities introduced during that period raised the production of iron ore by 
7.2 million tons, of pig-iron by 2.8 million tons, of steel by 3.5 million tons, of finished 
rolled metal by 2.2 million tons. 

The Ufa Oil Refinery, the Chirchik Electrochemical Works, the Karacharovo 
Plastics Factory, the chemical plant-building works in the Urals, the Moskvich 
Motor Works, the Yenakievo Cement Factory, the Krichev Cement and Slate Factory 
and the Ashkhabad Glass Works, the Segezha and Mari pulp and paper mills al! 
became operative during that period. 

An additional 1.2 million spindles were installed at textile mills. The Leninakan 
Textile Factory was commissioned. Capacities for 20 million pairs of leather footwear 
a year were installed at shoe factories. 

Capacities for the processing of 8,600 tons of sugar-beet a day became operative 
at sugar refineries. The second section of the Moscow Metro was opened to traffic. 

Capital construction did not stop during the Great Patriotic War. 

During the war years (between July 1, 1941 and January 1, 1946) 3,500 large 
State aoe enterprises were built and 7,500 devastated large state factories 
restored. 

The first Economic Mobilisation Plan for the third quarter of 1941 was adopted 
a week after the outbreak of the Patriotic War, and on August 16, 1941, the Soviet 
ovema rent adopted the War Economic Plan for the fourth quarter of 1941 and 
or 1942. 

The War Economic Plan greatly helped in organising the evacuation of the pro- 
ductive forces to the country’s East, in rehabilitating and developing the production 
of the Eastern regions of the U.S.S.R. Within a short time 1,360 factories were evac- 
uated to the East and resumed operation there. Alongside the rehabilitation of the 
evacuated enterprises, large-scale construction was launched in the Eastern regions, 
especially of iron and steel works, power stations, coal mines and war industry en- 
terprises. 

The following enterprises were built during the war: the Chelyabinsk Iron and 
Steel Works and the Chelyabinsk Pipe-Rolling Plant, the Amurstal iron and steel 
works, the Uzbek and Kazakh iron and steel works, the Aktyubinsk Ferroalloy Fac- 
tory, the Bogoslovsk Aluminium Mill, the Norilsk Ore Mining and Metallurgical 
Complex, the Kuibyshev Oil Refinery, the Syzran Heavy Engineering Works, the 
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South-Urals Engineering Works, the Uzbekkhimmash Chemical Engineering Works, 
the Orsk Building-Machinery Works, the Urals and Ulyanovsk motor works, the 
Altai and Vladimir tractor works, the Krasnoyarsk, Kuznetsk and Dushanbe cement 
plants, the Dushanbe Textile Mills. The building of the Moscow Metro also continued 
during the war; the third section became operative in 1943. 

Gigantic work was carried out during the war to rehabilitate and make operative 
the coal mines of the Moscow and Donets basins, the power stations and heavy in- 
dustry enterprises in the liberated areas. 

Between 1943 and 1945 capacities for the production of 1.7 million kW of power 
a year, mines for about 70 million tons of coal a year, 18 blast furnaces with a total 
capacity of 3.6 million tons of pig-iron a year, 102 steel smelting installations for 
4.1 million tons of steel a year, 47 rolling mills with a capacity of 2.7 million tons 
of finished rolled metal a year; 172,000 spindles at textile mills, capacities for the 
processing of 90,900 tons of sugar-beet a day were all made operative in the regions 
of the U.S.S.R. liberated from German occupation. 

Capital construction assumed a large scale in the Fourth (first post-war) Five- 
Year Plan period (1946-50). 

The number of large state industrial enterprises restored and built anew during 
that period reached a total of 6,200. Among them were the Nizhnyaya Tura and 
Shchekino thermal district power stations, the Farkhad and Khrami Hydroelectric 
Power Stations, the Niva III Hydroelectric Power Station, the Transcaucasian Iron 
and Steel Works, the Ust-Kamenogorsk Lead and Zink Plant and the Kanaker 
Aluminium Mill. 

New chemical industry enterprises were built; among them are the Djambul and 
Kokand superphosphate factories and the Tashkent Varnish and Paint Factory. The 
engineering enterprises put into operation during that period included the Kaluga 
Turbine Works, the Kolomna Heavy Machine-Too! Works, the Ryazan Machine-Tool 
Works and the Kutaisi Motor Works, the Baku Power-Machine Works, the Krasno- 
yarsk and Ferghana hydrolysis factories, the Baku Asbesto-Cement and Ceramic 
Articles Factory, the Krasnokamsk and Angren meat-packing plants. 

The large Saratov-Moscow, Kohtla-Jarve-Leningrad, Dashava-Kiev gas pipelines 
were laid at that time and put into operation. 

The fourth section of the Moscow Metro became operative. 

Herculean efforts were devoted during that period to restore the factories ruined 
during the war. The Dnieper Hydroelectric Power Station was restored in the Ukraine, 
the iron and steel works in the southern regions, including the Zaporozhye, Donets 
and Makeyevka works and a large number of coal mines and other enterprises were 
restored or built anew. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan period (1951-55) 3,200 large state industrial 
enterprises were built and made operative. Among them were the Pridneprov- 
skaya, Cherepet, South-Kuzbas, Serov and South-Urals district thermal power 
plants. 

The first atomic power station in the world was commissioned in 1954. In 1955 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Power Station in Kuibyshev on the Volga, the Kama, Gorky, 
Tsimlyanskaya, Kakhovka, Ust-Kamenogorsk, Mingechaur and Gyumush hydroelec- 
tric power stations began to generate power; a large number of giant industrial 
projects were commissioned, such as the Orsk-Khalilovo Iron and Steel Works and 
the Cherepovets Iron and Steel Works, the Azerbaijan Pipe-Rolling Works, the Sum- 
gait, Kandalaksha and Nadvoitsy aluminium mills, the Berezniki Potash Factory, 
the Sterlitamak Soda Plant, the Krasnoyarsk Chemical Fibre Plant, the Novokui- 
byshevsk Oil Refinery, the Novo-Ufimskaya and Omsk oil refineries, the Dniepro- 
petrovsk Press Works, the Second Barnaul, Kherson, Cheboksary and Kamyshin 
cotton mills, the Krasnodar Worsted Factory, the Baku Worsted Factory and a new 
creamery in Moscow. 

«The Lenin Volga-Don Shipping Canal was completed and put into service. The 
Leningrad Metro was put into operation. 

As many as 2,690 large state industrial enterprises were commissioned during 
three years of the Sixth Five- Year Plan period (1956-58). The Lenin Hydroelectric 
Power Station on the Volga was completed and the high-tension transmission line 
from the station to Moscow began to function. The huge power station on the Volga 
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named in honour of the 22nd Congress of the C.P.S.U. began to generate commercial 
power in 1958. The Irkutsk, Novosibirsk, Kairakkum, Tkibuli and Arzni hydroelec- 
tric power stations were commissioned during that period. Thermal power plants 
for large power grids were generally built in regions where fuel was excavated and 
were equipped with 100,000-150,000 kW power generators. 

District thermal power plants were commissioned in Tom-Usinskoye, Verkhni 
Tagil, Staro-Beshevo and Angren. 

Commissioned were also* the first mine of the Sokolovsk-Sarbai Ore-Dressing 
Plant, the Serov Ferroalloy Factory, the Chirchik Refractory Alloy Mill, Novo- 
Gorky, Volgograd and Perm oil refineries, the Saratov Chemical Works, the Novo- 
kuibyshevsk and Ufa synthetic spirits distilleries, the Bryansk works for manufac- 
turing irrigation equipment, the Chimkent, Semipalatinsk, Yemanzhelinsk, Ale- 
xeyevka and Angarsk cement plants, the Kuibyshev Building Materials Plant, the 
Sterlitamak Slate Factory, the Alma-Ata and Orel shoe factories, the Belgorod and 
Volgograd meat-packing plants and many other enterprises. In 1956 the Stavropol- 
Moscow gas pipeline was put into service. 

During the Seven-Year Plan period (1959-65) 5,470 large state industrial enter- 
prises were commissioned. Power-generating capacities were set up for 60.8 million 
kW, which more than doubled the installed capacity of the country’s power stations. 
Capacities of district thermal power plants were increased by the installation of 
power-generating units for 150,000, 200,000 and 300,000 kW each. A number of new 
big thermal power plants were built, such as the Belovo and Nazarovo plants in 
Siberia, the Troitsk and Yaiva in the Urals, the Zai plant in the Tatar Republic, 
the Konakovo power plant in Kalinin Region, the Novocherkassk plant in Rostov 
Region, the Zmiyev, Krivoi Rog No. 2 and Burshtyn power plants in the Ukraine, 
the Beryozovka plant in Byelorussia, the Tashkent and Navoi plants in Uzbekistan, 
the Tbilisi power plant in Georgia, the Ali-Bairamly Power Station in Azerbaijan, 
the Pribaltiiskaya Power Plant in Estonia, and also district thermal power plants 
in Lithuania and Moldavia. The Novo-Voronezh and Beloyarskoye atomic power 
stations were commissioned. 

The Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station, one of the largest in the world, was 
built and brought up to rated capacity, giving Siberia’s industry a mighty power 
source. Commissioned were also the Votkinsk, Dneprodzerzhinsk, Kremenchug, Kiev 
and Bukhtarminsky hydroelectric power stations. 

High-tension transmission lines were rapidly built to ensure the further link-up 
of power grids; among them are the transmission line linking the Volga Hydroelec- 
tric Power Station with Moscow, the Bratsk-Irkutsk transmission line and the 
Trans-Siberian transmission line connecting the Irkutsk power grid with the Kras- 
noyarsk and West-Siberian power grids. The Volgograd-Donbas 800,000 V_ D.C. 
commerical power transmission line was completed. 

Among the large enterprises to be commissioned during that period were the West- 
Siberian and Karaganda iron and steel works, the Almaznaya Ferroalloy Factory, 
the Korshunovka Ore-Dressing Plant in Eastern Siberia, the Kachkanar Ore-Dressing 
Plant in the Urals, the Central, Northern, Novo-Krivoi Rog and the Ingulets ore- 
dressing works in the Krivoi Rog basin, the Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk aluminium 
mills, the Agarak Copper-Molybdenum Plant, the Ust-Kamenogorsk Tit anium-Mag- 
nesium Plant, the Zhdanov Ore-Dressing Plant; the Polotsk, Ryazan, Novo-Yaro- 
slavl and Angarsk oil refineries; the Sterlitamak, Kuibyshev, Omsk and Volzhsk 
synthetic rubber factories, the Barnaul Tyre Factory, the Krasnoyarsk, Baku and 
Dniepropetrovsk tyre factories. 

The building of chemical industry enterprises assumed a sweeping scale during 
the seven-year period: huge chemical works were built in Nevinnomyssk, Cheboksary, 
Shchekino, Cherkassy, Navoi, and Kedainy, two potash plants in Soligorsk, super- 
phosphate factories in Sumgait, Chardzhou and Gomel, nitrogen fertiliser factories 
in Dorogobuzh, Ferghana, Grodno and lonava, chemical fibre factories in Balakovo, 
Ryazan, Kursk, Engels, Cherkassy, Chernigov, Svetlogorsk, Rustavi and Dau- 
gavpils. 

The seven-year plan period also saw the commissioning of the paper-making 
equipment works in Petrozavodsk, the Minsk Motor Works, the oil equipment fac- 
tory in Ashkhabad, the Ulyanovsk, Lipetsk, Ust-Kamenogorsk, Akhan-Garan and 
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Kant cement plants, the asbestos plant in Dzhetygara, the Krasnoyarsk and Kotlas 
cellulose and paper mills. 

The following light industry enterprises were commissioned: the first section of 
the Baranovichi Cotton Mills, the Alma-Ata Cotton Mills, the Chernigov and Frunze 
worsted factories, the silk staple fibre factory in Chaikovsky; the tanning and shoe- 
making factory in Djambul, the hosiery factory in Chervonograd and other enter- 
prises. 

A large number of food industry enterprises were built, including 60 sugar refin- 
eries, new meat-packing plants in Yaroslavl, Chelyabinsk, Armavir, Magnitogorsk, 
Stavropol, Donetsk, Cherkassy, Rovno, Chimkent, Pavlodar, Balkhash, Kalinkovichi 
and other towns; large creameries in Moscow, Sverdlovsk, Krasnodar, Donetsk, 
Odessa, Lvov, Minsk and Dushanbe; the dairy produce canning factory in Alexeyevka, 
Belgorod region; many butter-churning and cheese-making factories, canning plants 
and mechanised bakeries. 

A large number of new gas pipelines of a total length of over 30,000 km were 
built; among them is the large Bukhara-Urals gas pipeline, conveying Central Asian 
gas to the Urals. 

The Moscow-Irkutsk railway line, extending for over 5,000 km, was electrified. 
The Kiev Metro was put into service. 

In 1966, the first year of the new Five-Year Plan, 400 large industrial enter- 
prises were commissioned and also a lot of new shops and plants at modernised and 
expanded enterprises. 

Among the large heavy industry enterprises to be commissioned in 1966 were 
the Kirishi and Kremenchug oil refineries, the Bratsk aluminium and the Lenino- 
gorsk zink mills, the Uvarovo Chemical Works, the Novo-Stebnik Potash Factory, 
the phosphorous salt factory in Chimkent, the synthetic spirits distillery in Guryev, 
the Volzhsk Chemical Fibre Factory, the Topki and Savino cement plants, and the 
Baikal Cellulose Factory. 

The following light industry enterprises were put into operation: the Chernogorsk 
Worsted Factory, the Karpinsk Cotton Spinning Mills, the shoe factory of the Ussuri 
Tannery, the hosiery and knitwear mills in Birobijan, Cheremkhovo, Cherepovets, 
Ishithbai, Karaganda, Semipalatinsk, Djezkazgan, Ura-Tyube and other towns. 
Among the food industry enterprises commissioned in that year were the sugar 
refineries in Yareski, Zai, Kirnasovka, the second refinery in Olymskoye, the fats 
and oi! plant in Irkutsk, the vegetable oil extraction factory in Ali Bairamly, new 
meat-packing plants, a large number of dairies, butter-churning, cheese-making, 
canning plants and mechanised bakeries. 

In 1967, too, many large industrial enterprises and projects were commissioned, 
new capacities for over 10 million kW were installed at power stations, including 
8 million kW at thermal power plants. The bulk of the newly installed power-gen- 
erating units are designed for 200,000-300,000 kW each. The first units for 500,000 kW 
were installed at the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Power Station, the largest in the 
world. Additional equipment was installed to raise the primary processing of oil 
by 14 million tons a year. The first section of the gas pipeline taking Central Asian 
gas to the European part of the country was put into service. New blast furnaces 
were built at the Novo-Lipetsk and West-Siberian Iron and Steel works; there were 
put into operation huge blast furnaces at the Krivoi Rog Iron and Steel Works and a 
powerful sheet steel rolling mill at the Karaganda Iron and Steel Works. The chem- 
ical industry also made headway: the nitrogen fertiliser factory was commissioned 
in Vakhsh; shops for production of polyethylene were completed at the Ufa Synthetic 
Spirits Distillery, at the Kazan Organic Synthesis Plant, and at the Sumgait and 
Polotsk chemical works. 

Productive capacities were considerably extended in the food and light industries 
in 1967. The building of three cotton and one worsted mills was completed, as was 
also that of six hosiery and knitwear factories. Ten new shoe factories are to be com- 
missioned; capacities for making an additional 18 million pairs of leather footwear 
a year are to be put into operation. Seven sugar refineries, a number of canneries, a 
fats and oil plant and other enterprises were built. 
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PRODUCTIVE CAPACITIES COMMISSIONED BY BUILDING, EXPANDING 
AND MODERNISING EXISTING ENTERPRISES BETWEEN 1946 AND 1967 


S | @ ge 3 at 
mE | 2s |shs| s ae % 
eeilee tase ec. [eee | ce 
go }Sale’s| 2s | es | 8 | Bs 
am lar |ece| az | fa] 2 | Fe 
Power stations—total—mill. kW] 8.4 17.6) 16.4] 60.8] 48.2) 10 
including turbine power stationg| 6.9) 14.5) 13.6] 54.6) 44.0) 9.5 9.7 
Coal-mining capacities —mill. tons 
AVORT alla A Caeea? cg oh deren ae da 107.3)116.1} 88.0] 119.8} 80.0) 20.6) 21.7 
Coal-enriching capacities ~ mill. 
tons a year... 2... we. 37.2) 46.6) 31.1] 70.9) 56.2} 25.7) 12.3 
Capacities for production of 
pig-iron—mill. tons a year 8.9} 10.3) 8.7) 18.8) 1 1.3 4.1 
steel—mill. tons a year... .| 8.9} 8.9} 5.7] 23.0) 15.6) 5.1 2.6 
rolled ferrous metals (finished) — | 
mill. tons a year ......, 5.6] 6.4, 2.5] 17. 9.1) 4.8 2.7 
steel pipes—’000 tons a year. . 828] 426| 3,477/2,432) 595 313 
coke—mill. tons a year; . . . .| 11.8) 13.9) 7.7 is.¢ 10.2} 2.8 1.4 
Capacities for the extraction of 
iron ore—mill. tons a year 92.7| 41.2) 28.6] 172.2)129.9) 21.8) 31.2 
Capacities for production of 
mineral fertilisers (conventional 
units)— mill. tons a year wee | vee | 3.0] 24.4] 23.3) 3.4 4.1 
sulphuric acid—’000 tons a year} 802} 949) 508) 4,5864,124) 914) 1,070.5 
soda ash —’000 tons a year 380) 611) 117] 1,013) 758) 180 120 
chemical fibre—’000 tons a year| 28.8) 70.3) 29.9| 312.6/220.9) 47.2) 33.3 
automobile tyres—’000 a year |4,659)2,373/2,372 |12,807|9,974)1 3802) 2,680 
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combine harvesters—’000 a year 
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slate—mill. conventional slates 
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paper— ‘000 tons a year . . . .| 580) 312) 56)1,468 |1,291) 51.9) 167.7 
cellulose —’000 tons a year. . .| 776) 244, — /|1,375 |1,329) 553 940 
Spindles installed—’000 ..... |2,200|1,886) 374 /3,947 |8,193) 563) 1,030 
Looms—'000 ....... 23.8) 45.2) 16.3) 71.6) 52.4) 12.6 9.5 
Capacities for production of 
leather footwear—mill. pairs a 
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granulated sugar—’000 tons of 
beet processed per day... .| 84.4) 52.8) 30.9) 232. 118] 24.8) 22.2 
vegetable oil—tons of oil seeds 
processed per day ...... 3, 183/83, 459)1 ,036 |5,179 |3,676)1,418) 1,400 
meat —tons per shift... ... 680)1,075| 753|7,494 |4,813) 839 570 
butter and cheese—’000 tons of 
milk processed per shift . . .| 9.1) 5.7) 2.1] 18.5) 13.0) 2.0 2:5 
whole milk products—’000 tons 
of milk per shift ......, 0.5) 1.1) 1.8) 16.8 12.3) 1.6 2.2 
canned meat — ’000  conven- 
tional cans per shift . {209 .5)192. 75| 245.5)174.5} 9 45 25 
canned milk—’000 conventional 
cans per shift. ......, 87.6,183.2) 180) 164.5) 97.5) — 2.5 
canned vegetables and fruits — 
mill. conventional cans per 
Years ok. eek: woe We He 264, 192|1,659 |1,357| 304 366 
Constructed: 
gas pipelines, mains and 
branches—’000 km ..... 1.8) 2.1) 7.0] 30.3) 21.9) 5.3 4.8 
oil and oil product pipelines, 
mains—‘000 km....... 1.3) 5.3) 4.0) 14 11.8) 1.4 3.4 
general-purpose railways — '000 
YY Scere Se ee Pa Oe ae Oa 2.4 3.1) 1.6 7.7 5.1) 1.2 0.8 
Electrified railways—’000 km 1.0) 2.3) 4.1] 15.2) 10.8) 2.1 1.8 
Railways with automatic block 
systems and centralised  rout- 
ing—‘000 km ......... 5.5, 5.7) 4.0] 13.7) 10.4) 2.3 be 
Grain elevators—mill. tons 0.6 2.3) 1.8 4.6 3.5) 0.9 1.8 
Grain stores—mill. tons ..... 19.3} 32.7] 15.3) 32.0) 26.2) 4.2 2.9 


Along with the building of new enterprises and the expansion and modernisation 
of existing ones, the productive capacities of factories were expanded through 
mechanisation, intensification of production, improvement of technology, moderni- 
sation of equipment and other organisational and technological measures. Thus, 
for example, between 1961 and 1966 the capacities for production of pig-iron at the 
existing enterprises were increased through these measures by 6 million tons a year, 
of steel by almost 9 million tons, of finished rolled ferrous metals by almost 4 million 


tons. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
(in comparable prices; ’000 million rubles) 


including 


; by the pop- 
by state ulation 


Total and co-op- by col- on the 


erative en- ; ara 

andthrtee | farms] of private 

isations Pauses ond 
Total for 1916-1967 .. 2... 2.02. 647.8 | 550.1 56.6 | 41.1 

1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 
F928) ib te a ee hone dy See ewe 4.1 1.7 0.03) 2.4 
First Five-Year Plan ........... 7.3 6.6 0.3 0.4 
Second Five-Year Plan .......... 16.6 15.0 1.0 0.6 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year 

Plan. 32. ae oa SS Boas ae Me Re 17.3 14.8 1.3 1.2 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946... .| 17.5 14.3 1.5 137 
Fourth Five-Year Plan ......-.... 41.2 34.1 3.2 3.9 
Fifth Five-Year Plan... ........ 77.7 65.7 6.7 5.3 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan .. .| 77.1 63.6 7.3 6.2 
Seven-Year Plan .........-... 281.0 | 240.8 | 24.8| 15.4 
including five last years: 211.8 | 184.1 18.1 9.6 
TOG IE <2 oh ahha ty sas iy ote ep ett 37.5 31.9 3.2 2.4 
W9G2> ce ere, Go Sayre Oe eta GaP 39.3 34.0 3.3 2.0 
T9631 12. 25, dec Bugs Sa, ee ee es A 41.3 36.1 3.4 1.8 
i 0? ee ee a ee ee 45.0 39.4 3.9 1.7 
W965. os sckn'a: oan ectctol ue Shieyhe 48.7 42.7 4.3 1.7 
W966 oi A we clone, S75. Gh Veh. es, SMS 52.2 45.6 4.9 137 
1967 (estimated) ....-......2.. 55.8 47.9 5.6 2.3 


Capital construction in the U.S.S.R. is enormous and steadily expanding. The 
total volume of capital investments during the years of Soviet power amounts to 
about 650,000 million rubles. 

Capital investments during the past five-year period (1961-65) grew 29 times 
as compared with the First Five-Year Plan, 13 times as compared with the Second 
Five-Year Plan period, 5 times as compared with the Fourth Five-Year Plan and 


2.7 times as compared with the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 
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STRUCTURE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
(in comparable prices) 


including 


equipment,| Other 


Total buliding tools and | capital 
stallation | fments, | diture 
7000 million rubles 
Total for 1918-1967... ......... 647.8 | 421.5 | 182.8 | 43.5 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 
W928 iis. oS... 0 eed 3 ee is kes Mae S | 4.1 3.7 0.3 0.1 
First Five-Year Plan... ........ |} 7.3 6.2 0.8 0.3 
Second Five-Year Plan. ......... | 16.6| 13.3 2.3 | 1.0 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year | 
Plains inno, wee CS ot Boe ds 8 Eas (17.3 13.7 2.6 1.0 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946...) 17.5 13.9 2.5 1.1 
Fourth Five-Year Plan... ....... | 41.2 28.2 10.3 2.7 
Fifth Five-Year Plan... ........ | 77.7| 51.7 19.8 | 6.2 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan .. .| 77.1 49.9 22.2 5.0 
Seven-Year Plan ......-...... 281.0 | 176.0 86.6 | 18.4 
including five last years: ... 2... 0. 211.8 | 129.9 67.8 | 14.1 
POGT 5 Sei Socks. Goa aaig dee a canna 2 37.5 24.3 10.8 2.4 
N96 20 ss ke oe, Ba eee 39.3 24.7 12.1 2.5 
1963 2. sean oe Braye oe GS, Byars he 41.3 25.2 13.4 2:7 
LOG 4? os ay 3) ie G4 ae ek Se elats w te 45.0 26.7 15.2 3.1 
PQGDY So usc ote P cts ah Gh eh ob whats “perce ae Oe 48.7 29.0 16.3 3.4 
W966" ot 435 oe, oe Sie te ik Le i ay ain ca 1d 52.2 31.0 17.3 3.9 
1967 (estimated) ............0. 55.8 33.9 18.1 3.8 
Percentages 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 
1928). ogc abe he OR ee ae ell aera 92 7 1 
First Five-Year Plan .........-.. 100 84 11 5 
Second Five-Year Plan .......... 100 80 14 6 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year 
Plath to iin. emcee! wok Bande eat cee ce aks 100 79 15 6 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946 . .| 100 80 14 6 
Fourth Five-Year Plan .......... 100 68 25 7 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. .......... | 100 66 26 8 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan . . .| 100 65 29 6 
Seven-Year Plan ...........4.. | 100 63 31 6 
including five last years: ........ 100 61 32 7 
OGY a ok fara, BAe aha oe ae Macha 100 65 29 6 
1962) as ae eek, Sp SYS Gwe a DL ae 4 100 63 31 6 
1968.0 ch tee ee ole Ae we tek 100 61 32 7 
VQG4 i cas ove Sew ear ato Ga ede eevee tan, eas 100 59 34 7 
WQS. ak os ae terrae GoW a ee Sow Bal 100 60 33 ‘ 
19668 si. ech ce hd a de ee Seca og 00 60 33 7 
1967 (estimated)... 2... 12. eee | 100 61 32 ? 
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STRUCTURE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY STATE AND 
CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES AND ORGANISATIONS (EXCLUSIVE 
OF COLLECTIVE FARMS) FOR PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE 

PURPOSES 
(in comparable prices; ’000 million rubles) 


| including 
equip- 
Total | butlding |  memta | capita 
stallation tie Bite 
Total for 1918-1967 ............ 550.1 343.4 166.1 40.6 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 
ODS \eeee 5: dhsay Yesank Seat ye ed Se ais dt eee LZ 1.3 0.3 0.1 
First Five-Year Plan .........,0.. 6.6 5.5 0.8 0.3 
Second Five-Year Plan .......... 15.0 11.8 222 1.0 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year 
Plantae 2. Gee ng Po Ree ee 14.8 11.5 2.5 0.8 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946... .| 14.3 11.0 2.3 1.0 
Fourth Five-Year Plan .......... 34.1 21.9 9.8 2.4 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. .......... 65.7 41.7 18.3 5.7 
Three Years of Sixth Five-Year Plan . . .| 63.6 38.9 20.1 4.6 
Seven-Year Plan ..........200- 240.8 | 145.4 78.1 17.3 
including five last years: ........ 184.1 | 109.4 61.3 | 13.4 
VOGT Ss a0. 03 leads eae h eye. <a ow Se & 31.9 19.8 9.9 22 
POG QF ee ie Bod G Mace tae aooian Ste Ge rd 34.0 20.6 11.0 2.4 
MOBS! aston debe, Baw vee dee tg ee 36.1 21.4 12.1 2.6 
TOG SE fe vars cs eo ie ths nH gcoke AVE Sec 39.4 22.8 13.7 2.9 
W969) ie wie, de Ue Sh ee Gels, “Gh - e we 42.7 24.8 14.6 3.3 
VOGG? strc: ae «saps aheidt-h. dees £ ve A dees 45.6 26.3 15.5 3.8 
1967 (estimated) . 2... .....0..2.2. 47.9 28.1 16.2 3.6 


STRUCTURE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY STATE AND 
CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES AND ORGANISATIONS (EXCLUSIVE 
OF COLLECTIVE FARMS) FOR PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE 


PURPOSES 
(percentages) 
| including 
quip- 
Total | building ment, ani 
and in- | tools and expen- 
| stallation was diture 
i 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of } 
LOQ8) 2s Se ists ea al in Ae be A ed 100 79 18 | 3 
First Five-Year Plan... ........ 100 83 I 6 
Second Five-Year Plan .......... 100 79 15 6 
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Continued 
including 
Total | building ey euler 
and in- tools and expan: 
| stallation imple: divute 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year 
Plans, oof lero the Bink o Koes 100 78 16 6 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946. . .| 100 77 16 7 
Fourth Five-Year Plan .......... 100 64 29 7 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. .......... 100 63 28 9 
Three Years of Sixth Five-Year Plan . . .| 100 61 32 ih 
Seven-Year Plan ............. 100 61 32 7 
including five last years: .. 2... 2... 100 60 33 7 
TOGA Wo. A oR hot A kk nian fat & 100 62 31 7 
HOG 25. Seca od Santy Gerd ate dh a. Boe dak ee Ge ots 100 61 32 7 
HOGS. Gots, Pe eteawe td GE Oe a Seg at ee 100 59 34 7 
HOGA he Slik Rar dear te & seb eR ed 100 58 35 7 
T9655, acces Pals eda te he eH Baw 100 58 34 8 
W966); 4c geo asa. bee WR ROH AO AA waked 100 58 34 8 
1967 (estimated) ...........02. 100 59 34 7 
STATE CENTRALISED CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
(in comparable prices; ’000 million rubles) 
including 
rotet | Belding 
stallation 
Total for 1918-1967 .. 2... eee 494.2 303.8 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 1928) ...... 1.7 1.3 
First Five-Year Plan ........ 0... eee ee 6.2 522 
Second Five-Year Plan... ........0 0 2. ee ae 14.1 11.1 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year Plan ..... 14.1 10.9 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946 .......02.2.. 14.0 10.8 
Fourth Five-Year Plan... .... 2... we 32.8 Zid 
FilthoPive-Year* Plan. 3. ..60s0s6 4 eo ee Oe ae a 62.8 39.7 
Three Years of Sixth Five-Year Plan. .......... 56.8 34.2 
Seven-Year Plan... .... 2... 2 eee ee 211.5 124.6 
including five last years: . 2... .. 2... 162.8 94.6 
NOGI). wie fe Stet £ ee de ae Ok Sa te es ce Se 28.1 17.0 
TOG 2 ee once yee ves 30 ty ahs. capt etd y ey Gin evans os ot 30.4 18.1 
POG Sip ssid Seo snsteisa ee BYES GS AF dee one Sa ce ON 32.4 19.0 
VOGAE igs gee te lee. ao side, Be til ew ccs SK Phat ta, SrSne ap te 4 34.9 19.7 
OBB ce Sete cus er th Pe Rese, at ch Bion cho gt ed ad Sev IMA ee 37.0 20.8 
PSGO> 6 Spt oka ee Bess He Ge, Uk ed? Bahk 3) go Beas aS 39.0 21.7 
1967 (estimated). . 2... 2 ee 41.2 23.2 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY STATE AND CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS 
BY ECONOMIC 
(in comparable 

———— 


1918-28 (excl. 
IV quarter of 
1928) 

Third 5-Year 


Second 5- Year 
Plan 


First 5-Year 
Plan 


Plan 
3.5 years of 


Total for 
1918-66 


Million rubles 
Total investments in the national econ- 


OMS es ha ae te eee ante hee ed 591,860) 4,069 | 7,318 | 16,563 | 17,293 
By branches: 
industry—total ........... 16,430} 631 | 2,763 | 6,155] 5,924 
Group Als “3.2 st Ace ae ee Se 188,234, 438 | 2,307 | 5,052] 4,960 
Group. Boa. .ease aes ate ee Poe | 28,196) 193 456 | 1,103 964 
construction industry ........ 15,690) — 68 111 171 


agriculture (including forestry, procure- 

ments and collective farms)? .. .| 93,487} 124/1,190 | 2,115] 2,002 
transport and communications . . . .| 61,588} 400 | 1,245 | 3,229] 3,055 

including railway transport .. . 27,215) 317 727 | 1,715) 1,796 
housing construction (incl. individual 

CONSTTUCTION)- ics: bd. Ga See CA 117,924) 2,755 | 1,177 | 2,177] 3,052 
construction of trading and utility 

enterprises, scientific, cultural, edu- 

cational and health establishments| 86,741} 159 875 | 2,776| 3,089 

including scientific, cultural and edu- 

cational establishments ...... 30,13 25 191 781 720 


Percentages of total 
investments 


Total capital investments in the national 


economy «6 we ee we 100 100 100 100 100 
By branches: 
industry—total ........... 36.6 | 15.5 | 37.8 | 37.2 | 34.3 
GROUPEA (ic mie aie nk Jess ec we 31.8 | 10.8} 31.5 | 30.5 | 28.7 
GrOupIB. 4 afeo 5. eee cat sew ee 4.8 4.7 6.3] 6.7 5.6 
construction industry ........ 2.6 _ 0.9} 0.7 1.0 
agriculture (including forestry, procure- 
ments and collective farms) .| 15.8 3.1} 16.3] 12.8 | 11.6 
transport and communications 10.4 9.8] 17.0] 19.4 | 17.7 
including railway transport wale a 4.6 7.8 9.9 | 10.4 | 10.4 
housing construction (incl. individual 
construction) ........... 19.9 | 67.7] 16.1 | 13.1 | 17.6 
construction of trading and utility en- 
terprises, scientific, cultural, educa- 
tional and health establishments . .| 14.7 3.9] 11.9 | 16.8 | 17.8 
including scientific, cultural and edu- 
cational establishments ...... 5.1 0.6 2.6 | 4.7 4.2 


1 In this table and that on pp. 210-11 investments by branches cover build 
housing and in utility, cultural and public facilities, etc., are not included 

2 Investments in agriculture do not cover those made by fishing artels 
tively in industry and in the construction industry. Capital investments in 
construction organisations are given on page 212. 
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AND ENTERPRISES, COLLECTIVE FARMS AND THE POPULATION 
BRANCHES! 
prices) 


including 


1946 


1966 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


July I, 1941 to 
Fourth 5- Year 
3 years of Sixth 
5-Year Plan 


Plan 
Fifth 5-Year 


Plan 
7-Year Plan 


From 
Jar. 


17,506/ 41,161) 77,709] 77,106 | 280,960) 37,424 | 39,291 | 41,320 | 44,986 | 48,733 |52,175 


7,440) 15, 732)31 , 449)27 , 269 |100 554) 13, 125 |13,976 | 14,884 |16,718 |17,676 | 18,513 
6, 916/13, 651/28 098/23, 485 | 87, 127)11,373 |12,149 |12,976 |14,644 |15, 495 |16, 200 
524} 2,081) 3,351) 3,784] 13,427) 1,752] 1,827) 1,908) 2,074| 2,181] 2,313 
305] 1,108] 2,260) 2,430} 7,697) 1,118] 1,045] 1,074) 1,200] 1,312) 1,540 


1,722) 5,371/12,224/12,904| 46,278) 5,680| 6,288| 6,946) 8,201) 8,967| 9,557 
2,613) 4,976) 7,050] 6,453| 27,547) 3,618| 3,923| 4,215| 4,525] 4,845) 5,020 
1,932) 3,119] 3,843] 2,762) 9,414) 1,249] 1,358] 1,460] 1,490] 1,529] 1,590 


2,829) 8,265/15,551/18,054| 55,108) 7,821| 7,671] 7,654) 7,334) 8,162] 8,956 


2,597) 5,709] 9,175) 9,996| 43,776) 6,062| 6,388| 6,547| 7,008) 7,771) 8,589 


327| 1,344) 2,865) 3,290) 17,251) 2,354] 2,541] 2,554| 2,806] 3,040) 3,336 
100} 100) 100) 100 100} 100 100 100 100 100 100 
42.5 | 38.2 | 40.5 | 35.4 35.8 | 35.1 | 35.5 | 36.0 | 37.2 | 36.3 | 35.5 
39.5 | 33.2 | 36.2 | 30.5 31.0 | 30.4 | 30.9 | 31.4 | 32.6 | 31.8 | 31.1 
3.0/ 5.0] 4.3] 4.9 4.8 | 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 
1.8] 2.7] 2.9] 3.1 2.7} 3.0 227 2.6 2.7 2.0 2.9 
9.8 | 13.0 | 15.7 | 16.7 16.5 | 15.2 | 16.0 | 16.8 | 18.2 | 18.4 | 18.3 
14.9] 12.1] 9.1] 8.4 9.8} 9.6 | 10.0 | 10.2 | 10.0 | 10.0 9.6 
11.0] 7.6] 4.9] 3.6 3.4] 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.0 
16.2 | 20.1 | 20.0 | 23.4 19.6 | 20.9 | 19.5 | 18.5 | 16.3 | 16.7 | 17.2 
14.8 | 13.9 | 11.8 | 13.0 15.6 | 16.2 | 16.3 | 15.9 | 15.6 | 15.9 | 16.5 
1.9| 3.38] 3.7] 4.3 6.1] 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.4 


ing and installations for production purposes only. Capital investments in 
in these branches. 

and inter-collective-farm construction organisations, which are included respec- 
agriculture, including those made by fishing artels and inter-collective-farm 
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INVESTMENTS BY STATE AND CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS AND 
BY ECONOMIC 
(in comparable 


%e | e | 38 
Bie: |e a | 2% 
wat o} nes w us o- 
. moO © oo oc 5 a atc 
oa lappa] 58 oc a ees 
i -ae A, Gio mr A, 
Million rubles 
Total investments in the national econ- 
OMY Sb iw a ee ee Se Re Ps 502,134) 1,656 | 6,611 | 14,922 14,801 
By branches: 
industry—total ........... 215,880) 630 | 2,757 | 6,143) 5,914 
Group <A: 2 ed Glee sod eS 188,234) 438 | 2,307 | 5,052) 4,960 
Groupw Be ° a2 fore ee oe oe 27,646, 192 450 | 1,091 954 
construction industry ........ 15,329) — 68 11h 17) 
agriculture (including forestry and 
procurements without collective 
TACINS)© <5 st ara ds we ado Ge eae 49 04 101 899 | 1,195 783 
transport and communications . . . .| 61,588] 400 | 1,245 | 3,229) 3,055 
including railway transport . . . .| 27,21 317 727 | 1,715] 1,796 


housing construction (except individ- 
ual construction) ......... 78,689) 367 775 | 1,529) 1,877 
construction of trading and utility 
enterprises, scientific, cultural, edu- 
cational jand health establishments] 81,60 158 | 867 | 2,715} 3,001 
including scientific, cultural and edu- 
cational establishments ...... 25,481 24 183 725 640 


Percentages of total 
investments 


Total investments in the national econ- 


ONY Sprit Bye te eat Ege “ete “Ee 100 100 100 | 100 100 
By branches: 
industry—total ........... 43.0 | 38.0 | 41.7 | 41.2 | 40.0 
GroupcA. 6 ia ss 2) ele 2.3 37.5 | 26.4 | 34.9 | 33.9 | 33.5 
Group. AB. 63%, Fines a) Ss oi eae ae 5.5 | 11.6 6.8 | 7.3 6.5 
construction industry ........ 3.0 — 1.0| 0.7 1.2 
agriculture (including forestry and pro- 
curements without collective farms) 9.8 6.1 | 13.6} 8.0 5.3 
transport and communications ... . 12.3 | 24.2} 18.8 | 21.6 | 20.6 
including railway transport 5.4] 19.1] 11.0] 11.5 | 12.1 


housing construction (except individ- 
ualconstruction): (ais a. Sarees 15.7 | 22.2] 11.7] 10.3 | 12.7 
construction of trading and utility 
enterprises, scientific, cultural, edu- 
cational and health establishments} 16.2 9.5] 13.2] 18.2 | 20.2 


including scientific, cultural and 
educational establishments... . 5.1 1.4 2.8) 4.6 4.3 


ENTERPRISES (EXCLUSIVE OF COLLECTIVE FARMS) 


BRANCHES 

prices) 

m= c Ss 3S 5 , 

as Ss e 2. a including 

See| 2 | 2 |oa | = 

ao am) wn ue 

e-s| tS |=2.|/gs.| & nee 
&s~ | a7 | ss | >*s al 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
ww Laud wa ann i 


14,300) 34,096| 65,731/63,572 |240,858|31,911 | 33,967 | 36,116 |39,422 |42,725 |45,587 


7 , 436/15, 707/31 , 394/27, 210 | 100,239) 13,093 |13,939 |14,850 |16, 669 |17,616 |18, 450 


6,916)13, 651/28 ,098 23,485 | 87, 127/11,373|12, 149 |12,976 |14,644 |15, 495 |16,200 
520) 2,056] 3,296) 3,725] 13,112) 1,720) 1,790) 1,874] 2,025| 2,121) 2,250 


305) 1,108) 2,260) 2,407] 7,439) 1,097| 1,012] 1,029] 1,149] 1,238] 1,460 


295) 2,495] 6,359) 6,699| 24,719) 2,962) 3,358| 3,867] 4,778) 5,295| 5,500 
2,613) 4,976) 7,050) 6,453] 27,547) 3,618] 3,923) 4,215| 4,525/ 4,845| 5,020 
1,932) 3,119) 3,843] 2,762) 9,414) 1,249) 1,358] 1,460) 1,490| 1,529] 1,590 


1,112} 4,350)10,300)11,831 | 39,473) 5,433] 5,590} 5,834] 5,629| 6,318| 7,075 


2,539) 5,460) 8,368) 8,972) 41,441] 5,708| 6,145) 6,321] 6,672| 7,413] 8,082 


275) 1,118) 2,157) 2,348) 15,111) 2,026] 2,316] 2,344] 2,494] 2,732] 2,900 


52.0 | 46.0 | 47.8 | 42.8 41.6 | 41.0 | 41.0 | 41.1 | 42.3 | 41.2 | 40.5 
48.4 | 40.0 | 42.8 | 36.9 36.2 | 35.6 | 35.7 | 35.9 | 37.1 | 36.2 | 35.6 
3.6] 6.0} 5.0} 5.9 5.4] 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.0 4.9 
21 3.3] 3.4] 3.8 3.1] 3.4 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.2 
2.1) 7.3] 9.7] 10.5 10.3 | 9.3 9.9 | 10.7 12.4 | 12.1 
18.3 | 14.6} 10.7 | 10.2 1.4] 11.4 | 11.5 | 11.7 | 11 11.3 | 11.0 
13.5] 9.2] 5.8] 4.3 3.9 | 3.9 4.0 3.5 
7.8 | 12.8) 15.7 | 18.6 16.4 | 17.0 | 16.5 | 16.2 | 14.3 | 14.8 | 15.5 


17.7 | 16.0} 12.7 | 14.1 17.2 | 17.9 | 18.1 | 17.5 | 16.9 | 17.4 | 17.7 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY THE STATE 
AND BY COLLECTIVE FARMS IN AGRICULTURE 
FOR PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE PURPOSES 
(in comparable prices; million rubles) 


3 Of the total investments 
, Bs 
S8|% |S2 |28 | Se 
af Es 5. Eos ae ces 
= | =2 | $3 [PSs sie |=ss 
& S= | GE | Gaal! 88 | toa 
Total for 1918-1966 ....... 109, 250 1/94, 398 |58,269) 49,045) 50,981) 45,353 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quar- 

ter; of #1928). 2. Tse ee es 131 125 106} 103 25 24 
First Five-Year Plan ...... 1,333 | 1,196] 1,028) 899) 305) 297 
Second Five-Year Plan. ..... 2,353 | 2,127| 1,360) 1,195} 993) 932 
Three and a half years of Third 

Five-Year Plan ........ 2,192 | 2,012 875) 783) 1,317; 1,229 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 

1946) bog noe we a ea es 1,803 | 1,726 314; 295) 1,489) 1,431 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. ..... 5,809 | 5,396} 2,659) 2,495) 3,150) 2,901 
Fifth Five-Year Plan ...... 13,903 |12,279| 7,176) 6,359) 6,727) 5,920 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year 

Platt is iene Sa Stan es og Pere es 15,065 |12,986| 7,754) 6,699) 7,311) 6,287 
Seven-Year Plan. ........ 55,161 |46,851 |30, 397/24 , 719/24, 764/22, 132 

including five last years:. . . .| 42,946 |36,518 |24 874/20, 260/18 072/16, 258 

196k) see eee eee A tad 6,860 | 5,733] 3,705) 2,962) 3,155) 2,771 
19625 wi. Sd rae ee ne ae 7,426 | 6,358) 4,152) 3,358) 3,274) 3,000 
P9GS® vee ete Un ee A Sele, 8,176 | 7,025| 4,760) 3,867) 3,416) 3,158 
VOG8S ies Hig was atuee taricats sens 9,721 | 8,301] 5,812) 4,778) 3,909) 3,523 
) Ae 313 Se Re 10,763 | 9,101| 6,445) 5,295) 4,318] 3,806 
V9G6 > ie <secs St Ge: PAS Sea Sa 11,500 | 9,700} 6,600 ay 4,900) 4,200 
1 In addition, expenditure on the construction of repair shops of Sel- 


khoztekhnika, enterprises of the hulling, milling and concentrates industries, 
agricultural higher educational and research establishments has between 1918 
and 1966 amounted to 2,700 million rubles. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY THE STATE AND BY COLLECTIVE FARMS 


IN THE WATER ECONOMY 
(in comparable prices) 


Million 
rubles 


Rotal. for 1918-1966 6-5. gems es Be we ae Bk ce we de Be 10,013 
1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quarter of 1928) ......... 23 


First Five-Year Plan ......... arts eWea teeter cea aes 113 
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Continued 


Million 
rubles 


Second Five-Year Plan ... 2... 2... eee eee ee 


Three and a half years of Third Five-Year Plan ........ 


From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946 


Fourth Five-Year Plan .........-.50 20050 ee eee 
Fifth Five-Year-Plan: ss. 34 4 ede a) tere SR ee A ek 
Three Years of Sixth Five-Year Plan... ........... 
Sever VYeareP lane 3. as hae es ee A. SO ey TS Be 
including five last years: 2... 2... ee ee ee eee 
TOG ve toe asec. co) 4s udp ea tem Be ae, SS OS Sek OR hg 
M962 Ha en a ety eA ic sine bE AOE Bot oe, Ble ee Ge Gr 
NOG 3s ees teens oi Gi akg dal os Ea te, Rigas deh tes a oe ws 
TOGA eee eh ar ed Gra aes Dh Bop oe es He SE. sehen Sie Sdn te neg 
MOG DT ote. Dre ay ae arta RAPS head enth ae edd MehEe yO wes 


VOLUME OF BUILDING AND INSTALLATION WORK 
CARRIED OUT BY CONTRACTORS 

(in comparable prices; ’000 million rubles) 
a 


oe ‘i ; 
trou od including 
=Ssc building and 
B22 | installation 
~e¢o8 | work carried 
Cons out by 
Bats 
sav be 
S8sLe LE 
Salus ‘ -—E 
EULY| §& a2 
—=—goe ree ac n 
a ~~ El Ss seo 
opEte aa en eed 
co oo y 
Fagor on 538 


240 
321 
168 
585 
1,178 
901 
5,184 
4,344 
586 
666 
836 
1,074 
1,182 


1,300 


Volume of work carried 
out by contractors 


Total for 1918-1967. ........ 


1918-1928 (exclusive of fourth quar- 
teroF 1928)? ses @ Ge aoe 


First Five-Year Plan. ....... 
Second Five-Year Plan ....... 


Three and a half years of Third Five- 
Year. Pla ieee se 4) re oe tae gs 


From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946 
Fourth Five-Year Plan ....... 
Fifth Five-Year Plan... ..... 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Seven-Year Plan .......... 


a ie 

11.5 6.4 
11.0 6.4 
21.9 | 15.9 
41.7 | 34.0 
38.9 | 32.8 
145.4 |125.5 
109.4 | 95.0 
19.8 | 16.9 
20.6 | 17.4 


As a percent- 
age of the 
total volume 
of building 
and installa- 
tion work car- 
ried out by 
2 wei A 
=, |oges 
8S |ERES 
80 20 
10 90 
36 64 
33 67 
56 44 
59 4} 
73 27 
82 18 
84 16 
86 14 
87 13 
85 15 
85 15 


— i] 
Swe em © 
ARAAMRDM FENO @ 
NONPOU CON @ 


eH Oo 
oo 
mts 


i] 
wo 


Continued 


ne 


Be As a percent- | 3 
su ge including age of the 7m 
—=OLT building and | total volume | © 
eee installation of building | Se 
Wc o2 work carried | and installa- | © 
. SC One out by tion work car-| &Y 
cy ; 68 
Es, ried out by Bk 
aS 508 Sq es 
Solel : oO 
reuse] & Jevewl 8 [egal BP 
Bote e| £. [esee| £, |/asee| =e 
Sesgee| Ef aoe) £2 le-o2 | Sx 
Raols!| SL |Fae$] 82 |Fate | >5 
EEE —————— 
N9GS*S Asie Seater aie Bac ald 21.4 | 18.6 | 2.8 | 87 13 | 20.6 
1964) 2. ad nes bl le Bk ae ee 22.8 | 20.1 | 2.7 | 88 12 | 22.4 
W965 3 fe th ab ee Ge Saas 24.8 | 22.0 | 2.8 | 89 il 24.4 
1966 ee font we, oe Oe ee BOS 26.3 | 23.7 | 2.6 | 90 10 26.4 
1967 (estimated) .......... 28.1 |25.5 | 2.6 | 91 9 | 28.5 


With the growth of capital investments the volume of work being carried 
out by contractors increases rapidly. In 1967 alone contractors will carry out 
a volume of work exceeding that effected during the first 30 years of Soviet 
power (1918-48). 


NUMBER OF BASIC BUILDING AND INSTALLATION CONTRACTORS 
(end-of-year figures) 


including 
Total general building specialised 
organisations organisations 

Number of Organisations 
1930 1,500 1,230 270 
1940 4,000 2,920 1,080 
1955 8,240 4,779 3,461 
1958 8,883 5,062 3,821 
1965 11,612 5,482 6,130 
1966 12,789 6,042 6,747 

Percentage of the Total 
1930 100 82 18 
1940 100 73 27 
1955 100 58 42 
1958 100 57 43 
1965 100 47 53 
1966 100 47 53 


BASIC BUILDING AND INSTALLATION CONTRACTORS 
BY THEIR SPECIALISATION 


1961 1964 1965 1966 
aa ee 
S até c a u a E 27 
eee ys jee i 2 ee) 2 lee 
2 lez | 2 |ze | 2 |es | 2 [es 
& |2° & | 2° » | 2° a | 2° 
6 ogg S 1S52 6 ou S sug 
3 |gee| = |gts| = | gé2| = | 388 
s |558| & |5s8| — | Sse) 5 | 556 
Z |ane Z jars Zz ass Zz Aos 
Total number of basic 
contractors ...... 9,568 |100 |10,676)100 11,612} 100 12,789) 100 
including: 
General building organ- 
isations . . «$5,126 | 52 5,286) 46 5,482) 44 6,042) 43 
Specialised building or- 
ganisations..... 4,442 | 48 5,390) 54 6,130) 56 6,747| 57 
of which by type of work: 
earthwork ..... 316] 2.5 543} 3.3 663) 4.0 742, 4.5 
external communica 
HiOMS es 3 a Wo 328 | 3.5 sor 3:5 386, 3.5 411] «3.2 
construction of rail 
Ways! sisocS ee 4 128 1.3 105} 0.9 80} 0.8 76, 0.6 
construction of motor 
FOAMS. e's) ne oe 441 4.0 447| 3.4 532| 3.8 568, 3.9 
construction of large- 
panelling housing 
and of structures 
of prefabricated 
pats... .... 156 | 2.7 161} 2.5 155) 2.5 153} 2.3 
finishing ...... 287 | 3.2 302) 3.0 318) 2.9 356) 2.9 
special work  con- 
nected with mine- 
building and other 
sub-surface con- 
struction. .... 93 1.3 125, 1.7 117) 1.3 134) 1.5 
sanitary engineering] 513] 5.4 519) 4.9 631) 5.1 683} 4.9 
electric wiring ...| 460] 5.4 540) 5.7 594) 5.9 499} 4.8 


mounting of techno- 


logical, power, 
hoisting and other 
equipment 458 | 6.0 458] 6.3 542) 7.0 525} 6.6 
hydrotechnical _con- 
Structions 2:05 3. 156 | 2.1 113) 1.5 124, 1.6 133) 1.6 
low-voltage instal- 
lations... ... 166} 1.1 219} 1.4 251) 1.7 248; «1.4 
construction in water 
economy ..... 193 1.4 288) 1.8 361} 2.3 Bal 27 
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MACHINERY USED IN CONSTRUCTION 
(end-of-year figures; '000) 


1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 
ee 
FX CAVALOLS HY hoes coy ool Sic eS cn OE, 2.1 5.9 | 36.8 | 75.4 
SChAPCES> 54 iw Gls edd Ae eee Lee Vil 3.0 | 12.2} 21.5 
Bulldozers 3 2-d.6 G8me sae de sein Vee WOR Aw tree 0.8 3.0 | 40.5 | 74.0 
Travelling cranes.2 6c. uy AOR we, Ee 1.1 5.6 | 55.0 | 90.0 


The construction industry is equipped with modern machines and mechanisms, 
ensuring the fulfilment of the constantly gréwing construction programme. During 
the past 16 years alone (1951-66) the fleet of building machines has grown as fol- 
lows: excavators—13 times, scrapers—7 times, bulldozers—25 times and travelling 
cranes—16 times. 


LEVEL OF MECHANISATION OF BASIC CONSTRUCTION WORK 
(mechanised work as a percentage of total volume of construction) 


Earthwork Plastering Painting 
1940 60 v6 25 
1950 79 33 50 
1960 96 58 61 
1961 96 58 64 
1962 96 59 64 
. 1963 96 58 65 
1964 97 59 67 
1965 98 59 67 
1966 98 61 69 


The share of comprehensive mechanisation of basic construction work in 1966 
comprised 94 per cent in earthwork, 96 per cent in the mounting of concrete and 
reinforced concrete structures, 77 per cent in the preparation of concrete, 59 per 
cent in the preparation of mortar, 83 per cent in the laying of concrete and 
ferrous concrete. 
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GROWTH OF LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN CONSTRUCTION 


——_—_—_—_—___————— 


Per worker employed 


in construction and 

installation work 

and in subsidiary 
enterprises! 


] 
| 


Per worker employed 
in construction and 


installation work 


and in subsidiary 


enterprises! 


i 


As a percentage of 1928 


1928 
1940 
1945 
1946 
1950 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


100 
247 
223 
219 
309 
459 
498 
544 
594 
653 
705 
727 
774 
805 
859 
908 
953 


1967 (estimated) 1,013 


As a percentage of 1940 


1940 
1945 
1946 
1950 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


100 

90 

89 
125 
186 
202 
220 
241 
264 
285 


1967 (estimated) 


| 1961 
| 1962 
| 1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 (estimated) 


294 
313 
326 
347 
367 
385 
410 


As a percentage 
of the preceding year 


1940 
1945 
1946 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


104 
94 
98 

105 

110 

106 

104 

110 

it 

109 

109 

109 

110 

108 

103 

107 

104 

107 

106 

105 

106 


? Exclusive of building-and-repair offices and inter-collective-farm construc- 


tion organisations. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


(thousand workers) 


| 1928 


1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Total number of people employed in the 
construction industry ......... 749 | 2,567) 2,343/6,555| 7,460 
of whom: 
workers (including apprentices) . . . .| 672 | 1,988) 1,962) 5,674| 6,247 
engineers and technicians ...... | 23 198 148) 458 726 
office employees ...... 28 209; 134] 256 327 
Out of the total number of people smiploved 
in the construction industry—people 
engaged in building and _ installation 
work—total ..........-+.- 749 | 1,620] 1,527| 5,143) 5,768 
of whom: 
workers (including apprentices) . . . .| 672 | 1,335) 1,312) 4,554] 4,913 
engineers and technicians ...... 23 109 93} 385 588 
office employees .........2.4. 28 82 64; 140 193 


The figures given above include also people employed in building-and-repair 
offices, at machine-hiring centres catering for construction sites, and also people 


employed in inter-collective-farm construction organisations. 


“Fifty years of the October Revolution 
have been a steady advance in the peo- 
ple’s living standards. The Soviet people 
now consider the right to work and rest, free 
education, medical services and pensions as natu- 
ral and ordinary. Socialism has given people 
security in the morrow: they need entertain no fear 
of unemployment, lawlessness and poverty. In 
socialist society care for the people, for their 
welfare and for their good is the supreme aim 
of the Party and the Government.” 


From the Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. on Pre- 
parations for the 50th Anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revo- 

Jution 


GROWTH 
OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE’S 
MATERIAL WELFARE 


“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work, 
that is, the right to guaranteed employment and pay- 
ment for their work in accordance with its quantity 
and quality. 
fs “The right to work is ensured by the socialist organ - 
isation of the national economy, the steady growth of 
the productive forces of Soviet society, the elimination 
of the possibility of economic crises, and the abolition 
of unemployment.” 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION ENGAGED 
IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY BY BRANCHES 
(exclusive of students and servicemen, percentages) 


| 1913 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 


In the entire national economy ...... 100} 100 100 100 | 100 
“ Industry and construction ..... ste 9} 23 27 32 36 
Agriculture and forestry (including indi- 
vidual subsidiary farming) ...... 75} 54 48 39 31 
Transport and communications ..... 2 5 5 7 
Trade, public catering, procurements, ma- 
terial and technical supplies ..... 9 5 5 6 6 
Public education, public health, science 
and science services, art ....... 1 6 8 I! 14 


State administration, administration of 
co-operative and mass organisations; | 
credit and insurance institutions ...|\ 4 3 3 2 2 

Other branches of national economy (hou s- | 
ing and communal services, etc.) . .. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION ENGAGED IN THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY BY PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE BRANCHES 


(exclusive of students and servicemen, percentages) 


1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 


_ _—<“«——__- 
-_ 


In the entire national economy ........ . 100} 100; 100] 100 


In productive branches (including freight trans- 
portation, communications servicing production, 
trade and individual subsidiary farming)! . .| 88.3 | 86.2 | 83.0 | 79.7 


1 In 1913, about 95 per cent of the whole gainfully employed population 
was engaged in the sphere of material production. 
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Continued 


a oeeeE 


1940 1950 | 1960 | 1966 


of whom: 
industrial, office and other workers! ..... 30.4 | 37.0 | 48.8 | 55.8 
collective farmers engaged in collective and in- 
dividual subsidiary farming ........ 44.2 | 44.0 | 30.0 | 19.3 


members of industrial, office and other workers’ 
families engaged in individual subsidiary farm- 


TTI: Fee ole: GA tery Winks apie ma a sae eye 2.5] 3.2] 4.0] 4.5 
others (individual farmers, artisans, etc.) . . .| 11.2} 2.0} 0.2] 0.1 
In non-productive branches ......... -| 11.7 | 13.8 | 17.0 | 20.3 


of whom in: 


public health, public education, science and 

science services, art ............ 5.9 | 7.7 | 11.2] 14.0 
other non-productive branches (housing and 

communal services, passenger traffic, commu- 

nications servicing the population and non- 

productive branches; state administration and 

the administration of co-operative and mass 

organisations; credit and insurance institu- 

TIONS) so giles we ee ee RO a he ale 5.8} 6.1] 5.8] 6.3 


During the years of Soviet power there was a redistribution of the population 
among the different economic branches. As a result of the industrialisation of the 
country and the creation of large-scale socialist industry the share of the population 
engaged in industry and building had increased by 1966 by 300 per cent over the 1913 
figure. The collectivisation of agriculture and mechanisation of farming considerably 
raised the labour productivity and decreased the number of workers engaged in ag- 
riculture and forestry from 75 per cent in 1913 to 31 per cent in 1966. The share of 
workers engaged in transport and communications increased by more than 300 per cent 
as compared with 1913. The share of workers in the field of education, public health 
and science comprised about one per cent of the whole gainfully employed population 
in 1913. In 1966, as a result of the improvement of cultural and medical services, 
the share of workers in these spheres increased considerably and comprised 14 per cent 
of the total. 

The rational utilisation of labour resources is of great importance to the accele- 
ration of production growth rates and to the advance of the people’s living standard. 
At present 88 per cent of the able-bodied population of the U.S.S.R. is engaged in 
the economy or is studying; 79 per cent of the women are working or studying. 

The growth of the productivity of social labour brought about a considerable 
increase in the number of workers engaged in non-productive branches. Between 
1940 and 1966 the share of workers engaged in production decreased from 88.3 per cent 
to 79.7 per cent, whereas the share of those engaged in non-productive branches 
increased from 11.7 to 20.3. 


1 Including members of former producer co-operatives turned over to the 
system of state enterprises. 
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The working class is the most advanced 
and guiding force of Soviet society on the 
road to communism. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE AND OTHER 
WORKERS IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1913 
on the territory within the present frontiers of the U.S.S.R. .-]| 12.9 
on the territory within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to Sep- 
tembers17y, 1939.30 SU! be te Ae es Wo ale et Be Het ope ES 11.4 
D920 8 a es ecw) toh OS Be Ske els Ded OS ae ctl 5.0 
P98) ee cine, LOGE artes ate gs Bes eae a eh Rees one GE Es a ATA 
1982 ne c6e a Bike eg a a le Bicarraitas tite Wyle Se WP alts wae Geet go 24.2 
VOB To roel es! wap 28 cee Sunes aie We eae SSS es we Se PERS 28.6 
T94Q cone os 6, ev ay eRe Re eee Oe se Se ewan ie ae RS eee 33.9 
194 Drs. he See Meme elt ee Me lvl reas Ges Tete el od yee a Ee, & 28.6 
ROBO. ies 6.00 ei de eee av wd > hb, Sree HP dae Bowe eS ert Wail 40.4 
TOGO io; es ai Are ha aire Pipes Tepes Sas para Bis ee 62.0 
N90O sons ct td) seas abe Maes acta’ BREE den ee OR. tp ole nah Ga) ay 19.7 
9G FCT AM) ca 8-io5, S51 Bi cty ached 6 a, Shs he tyes Marien REA) een Ase doe Ee 83.0 


The steady development of the socialist economy is accompanied by a systematic 
growth of the number of industrial, office and other workers. In 1967 their number 
is to increase more than 500 per cent as compared with 1913. 

There is no unemployment in the U.S.S.R. Whereas at the beginning of 1928, 
1,576,000 people were registered as unemployed at labour exchanges, their number 
was only 240,000 by October 1, 1930, and by the end of 1930, unemployment was 
completely abolished. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL, 
OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS BY BRANCHES 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY ! 
(thousands) 


| 1928 -1940 1945 1960 | 1966 


Totals. oot sy, Boe ae ~ . . . -| 11,444 | 33,926 | 28,566 | 62,032 | 79,716 
of whom workers, junior service 
personnel and guards ..... 8,500 | 22,800) 19,700 | 44,400 | 55,900 
Number of industrial, office and 
other workers by branches of the 
economy: 
industry (production personnel in 
industty) © ss eal fe aes 4,339 | 13,079| 10,665 | 22,291 | 28,105 


construction (personnel engaged in 
building and installation work) . 
agriculture .o gw Bia au el eds 
state farms and subsidiary agri- 
cultural enterprises ..... 
machine and tractor stations and 
repair and maintenance  sta- 


749 | 1,620) 1,527) 5,143| 5,768 
1,660 | 2,703] 2,731| 7,123) 9,412 


345 | 1,760| 2,147) 6,324] 8,772 


TIONS?” ok eh ee ee we Oe — 530 385 348) — 
fOresthy so hook Ske Ad eb ae 75 280 199 359 409 
transport). 6 es ewe we ee 1,302 | 3,525] 3,126) 6,279| 7,364 

TailWay: <a 3 2. ww Ges ee 971 | 1,767) 1,841] 2,348] 2,317 
waterway .......-2... 104 206 190 322 347 
automobile, urban electric and 

other transport; loading and 

unloading operations ..... 227 | 1,552) 1,095) 3,609] 4,700 
communications ......... 95 484 426 738| 1,073 
trade, public catering, procure- 

ments, material and technical sup- 

PHOS.” ye ces: oe es, OS) ah ae 606 | 3,351) 2,445] 4,675) 6,261 
housing and communal services . . - 158 | 1,516] 1,046) 1,920} 2,489 
public health . 2... 2.0... 399 1,512) 1,419) 3,461] 4,427 


public education (schools, education- 
al establishments, and cultural 
institutions) .......... 

science and science services 

credit and insurance institutions 

machinery of state administration 
and economic management and 
the administration of co-opera- 
tive and mass organisations 

other branches (capital repairs, bor- 
ing, survey and project, etc.) 


725 | 2,678) 2,352| 4,803) 6,895 
82 362 289| 1,763) 2,741 
95 267 197 265 313 


1,010 | 1,837) 1,645) 1,245) 1,546 


149 712 499| 1,967) 2,913 


1 For details see pages 62, 74, 170-71, 218. 

? In 1958 machine and tractor stations were reorganised into repair and 
maintenance stations. In 1961 they were turned over to district branches of 
Selkhoztekhnika whose personnel was in 1966 related to the appropriate 


branches, i.e., the personnel of repair shops was related to industry, trans- 
port workers—to transport, and so on. 
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The number of industrial, office and other workers grows in all branches of the 
Soviet economy. In 1966, their number in industry, construction, agriculture and 
transport and communications exceeded by 44,000,000, i.e., 6.3 times the 1928 
figure. The increase of the number of industrial, office and other workers in these 
branches comprises about two-thirds of the total increase in the number of indus- 
trial, office and other workers in the economy during this period. The number of 
workers in trade and public catering increased by 5,700,000, or 10-fold between 1928 
and 1966. The number of workers in education and public health in 1966 rose 
by 10,000,000 as compared with 1928, i.e., 10-fold. The number of workers in 
science and science services increased by 2,700,000 men, or 33-fold. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE 
AND OTHER WORKERS IN THE UNION REPUBLICS 


(thousands) 

1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
WSS Re se ar i eo eae Se on 11,444 |33 926 |28 566 | 62,032 | 79,716 
ROO Rae as les, WAS Myewle. Mey ante cs 7 ,864 |22,173|19,627 | 39,505 | 48,983 
Ukrainian’ SSR 6 kobe ae ee oe 2,322) 6,578| 4,298) 10,659 | 13,973 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 2. ......0.4. 295| 1,135 610| 1,887| 2,566 
Uzbek:S-SeRvis ree ee Gel nie Re 178 766 732) 1,565] 2,228 
Kazakh S:Si Re soebece ela se Aes 217 908| 1,033) 2,942) 4,197 
Georgian S:SeRi eg eee es Be we ee 183 494 442 940} 1,251 
AzerbaijaneS.:S: Ro. 606 ae es 205 486 409 748| 1,098 
LithwanianeSiseR eo tei ain Er ee 179 189 674 987 
Moldavian S.S.R... 2... 2. ee eee 15 101 148 439 720 
Latvian SS.R. 2... eS Gre Vier ae 262 262 725 941 
KirghizeSsS: Re. acntencecay ean gustan: Oe 32 175 187 434 647 
Rajik SiS Ree sls evan gon ae Ge aS 24 149 126 320 472 
Armenian S.S.R. 2... 2... 0.044. 50 156 155 427 670 
Turkmen SiseRy se < ao waar cian ae of 59 188 169 314 407 
HstonianS:SAR se. Le eae Sa een 176 179 453 576 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS 
IN SOME LEADING PROFESSIONS IN INDUSTRY 


(thousands) 

1925 1965 

Metal-working lathe-operators ......... bcd rapier Sts 52 1,336 
Ol Theme tULMeRSs. wigcncs 16) Jeo eat ike Gyn auger Ay al ca 27 747 
Machine-operators, motormen and their assistants ...... 50 1,242 
Electricians: “4-socd fi to 1 hk. on, oh Je Ig gor hye alas: wc al bes 14 641 
Equipment-operators and their assistants .......... 1 259 
Adjusters, setters for machine tools and automatic devices. 12 262 
Fitters, electrical fitters 2... 6 1 eee ee ee ee ee 72 2,613 
Electric welders . 2... ee ee et ee SUNG ss ees -- 259 
Gas" welders? 1-4 a ede et a a a ee 0.7 101 


15-1028 


Technological progress, the mechanisation and automatisation of production, 
the equipment of industrial enterprises with modern machinery raise considerably 
the labour productivity, radically change the character of labour and lead to a speedy 
growth of the number of workers engaged in mechanised labour, to the emergence 
of new skilled professions and to the disappearance of a number of professions involv- 
ing arduous manual labour. 

In 40 years (1926-65) the number of industrial workers increased 9-fold, and the 
number of workers engaged in mechanised labour 15-fold. 

The engineering and metal-working industry underwent especially great changes 
during this period. While the number of workers in engineering and metal-working 
increased 20-fold, the number of machine-operators rose 31-fold, of turners 30-fold; 
in 1925 such trades as adjusters, setters for machine tools and automatic devices 
were practically non-existent, whereas in 1965, 128,000 people were engaged in these 
trades. 

In the coal industry forty years ago coal was generally extracted and transported 
by hand. Coal getters, cutters, haulers, loaders, truck pushers, horse drivers, etc., 
were the chief trades in coal pits. In 1965, 16,000 cutter-loader operators, 22,000 
conveyor operators and 33,000 mine electric locomotive drivers were working in the 
coal pits. Enginemen and motormen accounted for 15 per cent of the total number 
of coal miners. The number of manual workers in mining is considerably decreasing. 
The working methods in these trades have undergone qualitative changes. 

In the iron and steel industry a number of new trades have emerged owing to 
the installation of modern equipment. Thus, for example, in blast-furnace produc- 
tion highly skilled adjusters of automatic conveyor loaders have taken the place 
of rollers and bloomers, charge weighers, and other workers engaged in arduous 
manual labour. In steel-smelting highly skilled operators of installations for the 
continuous pouring of steel have replaced workers engaged in pouring, bottom pour- 
ing and other labour-intensive trades. 

Formerly in timber cutting trees were felled mostly by hand, and logs were carted 
out by draught animals. Nowadays the felling of trees is almost completely mechan- 
ised, and petrol saw and electric saw operators have become the leading trades. 
Logs are carted out mostly by tractors, motor and railway transport. During the past 
twenty years the number of tractor drivers in timber cutting has grown 30-fold and 
that of log transporters 8-fold. 

In the cement industry forty years ago all production was carried out by hand; 
quarry-stone breakers, crushers and clinker-bakers were the leading trades. In 1925 
there were practically no machine-operators in cement industry, whereas at present 
the cement industry has become one of the most mechanised branches of industry. 
In 1965 the number of machine-operators reached 23,000, i.e., 26 per cent of the 
total workers employed in the industry. 

In the food industry working methods have also changed radically. Bread-baking, 
for example, where formerly all processes were carried out by hand, is now employing 
23,000 dough-cutting machine-operators, more than 7,000 operators of mechanical 
and automatic kneaders and so on. 
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AVERAGE WORKING WEEK FOR ADULT WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 
(hours) 


| 1913 1955 | 1966 


Total forall: industry: sages) ap > ee See a Se ES 47.8 | 40.6 


1 For 1913 the working week is given for large-scale industry. In small- 
scale and handicrafts industry the working day and working week were not 
regulated by legislation and were considerably longer than in large-scale in- 
dustry. 


AVERAGE WORKING WEEK FOR ADULT WORKERS 
IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 


(hours) 

1955 1966 

Totaliior-all industry. 25 v6.6 Mee ite ern Fem De 47.8 | 40.6 
including: 

Power production: .-3 0-5: a erie diss ens. ee a LE Re wat 47.9 | 41.0 
Coal indtstry.  tevcve 40, 8 Boa tees GS Boke Soe ie oe 47.6 | 37.5 
Oil-extracting industry. 2... .02 668 Se be ee ee 47.9 | 40.8 
Iron and steel industry .......2...2.2 0205006. 47.9 | 40.7 
Ghemicalindtstry® <. sense n Ew Bin Whew ee ee el gdp ed 46.4 | 40.0 
Engineering and metal-working industry .......... 47.8 | 40.9 
Pulp and paper industry .. 2... 2. eee, ee ee ees 47.8 | 41.0 
ight: industry: 2) 00. <, s\ 0. ee ees ee ons Sas Booka! Gee EES 47.9 | 40.9 
FOOd ANG istry: 2:5. ae erage we PTS cae a a * ... | 48.0 | 41.0 


The transfer of all industrial and office workers to a seven- and six-hour working 
day, begun in 1956, was completed in 1960. This measure provided for the retention 
of the former wages, while the wage reform being carried out at the same time raised 
ak es Sa of industrial, office and other workers, especially of those in the lower-paid 

racket. 

The average working week for workers in industry was 40.6 hours in 1966. The 
working week has become 18 hours shorter as compared with 1913. If we take into 
account the short working days before holidays and holidays and also days off, the 
industrial workers’ average working week is 40 hours, and the average for all indus- 
trial, office and other workers in the Soviet economy (taking into accout the shorter 
working day of teachers, medical and other workers)—39.4 hours. 

In accordance with the decisions of the 23rd Congress of the C.P.S.U., the C.C. 
C.P.S.U., the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions in March 1967 adopted a resolution to transfer all industrial, office 
and other workers of state and co-operative enterprises, institutions and mass organ- 
isations to a five-day working week (with two days off), while preserving the exist- 
ing total length of the working week. 

The transition to the five-day working week is an important social and economic 
measure, improving the working conditions of industrial, office and other workers 
one giving i greater opportunities for further raising their qualifications and 
cultural level. 
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The right to rest and leisure is ensured by 
the institution of annual vacations with full 
pay for industrial, office and other workers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE 
AND OTHER WORKERS ACCORDING TO THE DURATION 
OF VACATIONS AFFORDED TO THEM IN THE DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, as of March 31, 1964 


i 


se 
3 aan 
2s Vacations due—number of working days 53 
Sea =v 
sae gt 
ame c 
3°06 S35 
U0 > 
Bcd ~ a6 
30 nN Me 
see 5 | Be 
Ska a 2 
ESS 3 49 
Total’ (Si. en ee 8 100 8.0| 19. 
Industry .. 2... ++ 100 3.9] 18 


including: 
coal industry ...| 100] 2.7) 2.0] 6.2) 9.9) 26.3) 42.7) 10.2) 25.7 
iron and steel indus- 


TRY) a) 2 ee eres 100 | 6.7| 12.2] 10.2] 19.4] 16.3) 32.7) 2.5] 22.2 
engineering and me- 
tal-working indus- 
try ...... | 100] 19.3] 31.9] 12.2 10.5] 14.6} 10.3] 1.2) 18.2 
forestry exploitation] 100 | 15.8) 0.3] 4.3) 0.2/56.9| 0.1) 22.4) 25.3 
light industry . . .| 100 | 46.2/27.4) 10.1 6.1] 8.2} 1.6] 0.4] 15.3 
food industry .. .) 100 | 39.4} 0.6/30.2| 0.7/23.6) 0.3) 5.2) 18.0 
Construction ..... .| 100 |35.2}27.2) 9.4] 5.3/15.0]) 4.3) 3.6) 17.1 
State farms ...... 100 | 79.8] 0.2}10.0} 0.1] 9.3] 0.0) 0.6) 13.8 
Transport ...... | 100 | 18.8) 21.2| 15.6] 10.7) 17.3 13.2] 3.2] 19.4 
Communications ....| 100 |50.4) 0.2/26.9] 1.2)16.4) 0.1) 4.8) 16.7 
Trade, public catering, 
procurements and ma- 
terial and technical sup- 
plies ........) 100/54.7] 0.5/24.8/ 0.4 17.1] 0.1] 2.4] 16.1 
Housing and communal 
services ....... 100 |} 52.2] 3.4/24.6] 1.1) 16.2] 0.7] 1.8] 16.1 
Public health ..... 100 | 40.6] 0.2] 18.8) 0.3) 32.2} 0.0} 7.9] 19.0 
Public education .../| 100 |26.1] 0.1} 4.2] 0.1) 15.5) 0.0) 54.0) 33.0 
Science and science ser- 
MACOS caesen ics BoP Ge 100 | 22.5] 5.5/14.4| 3.9) 44.4] 2.7| 6.6] 20.8 
Credit and insurance in- 
stitutions ...... 100 | 39.2] 0.0| 22.3) 0.6/34.9] O.1) 2.9) 18.2 
Machinery of state admin- 
istration and economic 
management and_ the 
administration of co- 
operative and mass or- 
ganisations ..... 100 | 12.8} 0.1) 14.1) 0.5)68.7| 0.1] 3.7) 22.1 
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Adult industrial, office and other workers receive annual paid vacations of not 
less than 12 working days. Almost two-thirds of the industrial, office and other work- 
ers receive longer vacations. Longer vacations are granted to industrial, office 
and other workers in arduous trades, to workers in a number of industries, in trans- 
port and at large construction sites for uninterrupted service at the same place of 
work, to workers with an unnormed working day and to some others. As of March 31, 
1964 the average length of vacations for adult industrial, office and other workers 
was 19.3 working days. 

Workers below 18 years of age receive annual vacations with full pay for a month. 
In tsarist Russia few workers received paid vacations. 


AVERAGE WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS, 
WITH ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIAL 
CONSUMPTION FUNDS ADDED in 1966 


(rubles) 
Average Average 
yearly monthly 
All industrial, office and other workers engaged in the 
national economy 
Average wages of industrial, office and other workers, 
with allowances and benefits received from the social 
finds: cc RP acu 4 cee 30 Re, be ee rec deena 1,605 134 
Average money wages of industrial, office and other 
WOPKOLS! dk eas wr Sy. Te 88? ede fe, Se) eee ee ce 1,188 99 
of which, paid vacations... ........... 77 6 


Allowances and benefits, received by industrial, office 
and other workers from the social funds (excluding 
paid vacations)—average per worker ........ 417 35 
Industrial workers 
Average wages of industrial workers with allowances 


and benefits received from the social funds ..... 1,729 144 
Average money wages of industrial workers... ... 1,252 104 
of which, paid vacations . 2... 6 6 ee ee ee 86 t 


Allowances and benefits received by industrial workers 
from the social funds (excluding paid vacations) — 
average per worker . 2... 1 1 1 ee ee ee ee 477 40 


In 1966 average monthly wages of industrial, office and other workers engaged 
in the national economy together with the allowances and benefits received from the 
social funds as social insurance payments, various grants, pensions, scholarships, 
free education and medical treatment, expenditures on kindergartens, nurseries, 
sanatoria, holiday homes, etc., were 134 rubles and those of industrial workers— 
144 rubles. 

The above data characterise the average wages including the allowances and 
benefits per employed person. Considering that generally several people in the fam- 
ilies of industrial, office and other workers are gainfully employed, the average 
monthly wages including allowances and benefits weretin 1966;214 rubles per family. 

Moreover, the state annually expends an additional 150 rubles per family on the 
construction of housing, schools, cultural, communal and medical establishments. 

The working people of the Soviet Union enjoy great advantages as compared 
with the working people in the capitalist countries. They know no unemployment 
and are confident of their future; they pay the lowest rents in the world, receive 
education, higher education included, free of charge, and get free medical treatment 
and many other privileges. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE AND OTHER 
WORKERS IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY WITH ALLOWANCES AND 
BENEFITS FROM THE SOCIAL CONSUMPTION FUNDS ADDED 


(rubles) 


Average monthly wages including 
allow inces and benefits 


Average monthly money wages 
1940 33.0 
1946 47.5 
1950 63.9 
1955 71.5 
1960 80.1 
1966 99.2 


40.6 
62.4 
82.4 
91.8 
107.7 
134 


AVERAGE MONTHLY MONEY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL, 


OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS BY BRANCHES 


OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


(rubles) 
1940 | 1945 | 1960 |] 1966 
In the whole of national economy ....... 33.0 | 43.4 | 80.1 99.2 
including: 
Industry (production personnel in industry) . . .| 34.0 | 47.0 | 91.3] 106.8 
of whom, workers .......4.56-+e6+e8e8 32.3 | 45.0 | 89.8] 104.4 
Construction (personnel engaged in construction 
and installation). ....... Sn ReaD wee 33.9 | 41.3] 91.7] 113.1 
of whom, workers .........2 8282s 31.0 | 36.1 | 88.7} 110.0 
State farms and subsidiary agricultural enter- 
PEISCS® (oan Ss, 20 ooh 3s ui, verryn Guten oe SB. at eo wes 21.9 | 21.3 | 53.9] 79.8 
TRAnspOrt:. cs: 38 eB ee sw SS Sy re 34.7 | 48.2 | 86.7] 109.6 
TalWay> dese. cision tone A aa cote Pane 34.1 | 52.5 | 82.4} 100.3 
Waterway! een SS, eae eRe Ao Site Grad 40.9 | 49.3 | 106.0] 139.4 
automobile, urban electric and other types of 
transport; loading and unloading operations .| 34.5 | 40.9] 87.8] 111.9 
Communications: «0 cs ke eee ae Gorter RG 28.1 | 35.4 | 62.3) 75.4 
Trade, public catering, procurements, material and 
technical supplies .. 2... 2. ee ee eee 25.0 | 26.9} 58.6) 79.3 
Housing and communal services ........ 26.1 | 31.0] 57.6) 75.5 
Public health: 66, we Soa eas es Pe we 25.5 | 39.4 | 58.9} 80.7 
Public education. ............... 32.3 | 47.2 | 69.9} 95.5 
Science and science services .......+.4. 46.7 | 64.2 | 104.2) 118.6 
Credit and insurance institutions ........ 33.4 | 51.2 | 70.3] 89.3 
The machinery of state administration and econo- 
mic management and the administration of co- 
operative and mass organisations ....... 38.8 | 50.41 85.6] 110.4 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS ENGAGED MAINLY IN MENTAL WORK, 


IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY! 
(thousands) 


1939 1959 | 1967 


DN ET 


Total number of brain workers ........-. |2 ,888? 


of whom: 


managers of organs of state and economic 
administration; managers of industrial enter- 
prises, building organisations, agriculture 
and forestry, transport and communications, 
leaders of Party, Komsomol and trade union 
bodies, co-operative and other mass organisa- | 
tions, heads of departments of the above | 
organisations and enterprises ........ 266 


engineers and technicians (including chief engi- 
neers, work superintendents, foremen, labora- 
tory assistants, but exclusive of laboratory- | 
workers, etc.); agronomists, zootechnicians, 
veterinary workers, etc. ........2.. 249 


medical workers (chief surgeons and other man- 
agers of public health establishments, doc- 
tors, doctor’s assistants, midwives, phar- 
maceutists, nurses, personnel in créches, etc.)| 182 


research workers, university and school teachers 
and educators (managers of research insti- 
tutes, scientific workers, directors and teachers 
of higher and secondary specialised schools 
and courses, school head masters and teachers, 
directors and teachers of children’s homes, 
kindergartens, etc.); writers, workers of the 
press, in culture and the arts ......., 463 


juridical personnel (judges, procurators, lawyers, 
barristers, etc.) 


13 821/20, 495 |27,360 


| 


1,214! 1,372] 1,805 


1,951) 4,683) 7,070 


680) 1,702| 2,590 


2,039) 3,593) 5,050 


62 79 83 


1 Data for 1926, 1939 and 1959 are given according to censuses. Data for 


1967 refer to the beginning of the year. 


tions. 


* Data given are more precise as compared with those in previous publica- 
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Continued 


1926 |} 1939 1959 | 1967 


communications workers (radio telegraphists, 


telegraphists, telephone operators, etc.) ... 64 265 476| 565 


workers in trade, public catering, procurements, 
supply and marketing (shop managers, man- 
agers of public catering establishments, super- 
intendents of shop departments, stalls and 


buffets, shop assistants, heads of supply, 


marketing and procurement organisations, etc.)} 313 | 1,626) 2,268) 2,715 


workers in planning and accounting (heads of plan- 
ning, finance, economic accounting and statist- 
ics departments of enterprises, institutions 
and organisations, exclusive of organs of state 
administration; economists, engineer-econom- 
ists, inspectors, controllers, bookkeepers, 
accountants, statisticians, cashiers, operators 
of mechanical computing stations, recorders, 


CLC) a+ eng ants rc Ae wy gto Gelade, Beemer tae te 577 | 3,102) 3,502) 3,715 


According to the 1897 census, in pre-revolutionary Russia the number of people 
engaged mainly in mental labour was 870,000, of whom only 280,000 worked in the 
field of science, education and public health, the bulk of the intelligentsia comprising 
chiefly officials, lawyers and barristers, army officers, landowners and factory owners. 

A numerous intelligentsia has been created during the years of Soviet power. 
According to the 1926 census, there were 2,900,000 brain workers in the U.S.S.R., 


whereas by the beginning of 1967 their number rose to 27,400,000, that is increased 
nearly 10-fold. 
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Millions of highly skilled specialists have 
been trained during the years of Soviet power. 


NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER OR SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY? 


(thousands) 
i913 | 1928] Jani | Deed | Nov. 15 
Total! a) en9: 85 ante su einai aaa 190 | 521 2,401 8,784 12,924 
of whom: 
with a higher education... .| 136 | 233 909 3,545 5,227 
with a_ specialised secondary 
education... 1. e224 » 54 | 288| 1,492 5,239 7,697 


Only 190,000 specialists with a higher or specialised secondary education worked 
in pre-revolutionary Russia’s economy. By the end of 1966 close on 13,000,000 spe- 
cialists with a higher or specialised secondary education worked in Soviet economy. 

By the end of 1966 the number of people with a higher or specialised secondary 
education reached 18,300,000 (housewives, servicemen and pensioners included). 


1 These and other data do not include servicemen. 


NUMBER OF CERTIFIED ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN THE ECONOMY 
OF THE U.S.S.R. AND THE U.S.A. 


(thousands) 
1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1965 | 1966 
USS iReA\ Se -siel Crs ates Pie a ea oT ae | 295 | 400 | 1,135} 1,631 | 1,789 
NSA Y sob aucee ah aia be oe eM ae cartel, al ny 170 | 310 590| 725| 755 
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NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER 
OR SPECIALISED SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ENGAGED IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, BY SPECIALITY 


(thousands) 
——— 
: ; 0,| 1966, 
1928 tea 3 Dee i | Nov. 18 
Total number of specialists with a higher educa- 
tion engaged in the national economy ... .| 233| 909) 3,545) 5,227 
including specialities received in educational 
establishments: 
CN@INGES)> - ‘seco SP a ae a Br 48} 295) 1,135) 1,789 
agronomists, zootechnicians and veterinary 
SUTQEONS ec Sk a ee ea ah hea a Nase Ba 27 65] 222) 323 
eCONOMISTS! 3. 4 Sasha ae 8 See wD Be ede } 3 57| 198} 333 
commodity experts... . - 1 ee ee eee 2.3 19 39 
lawyers”. x85) Peps a die Sb cdg RA 13 91 70 88 
doctors (dentists with a secondary medical 
education excluded) ........... 63} 149] 401] 5192 
teachers and university graduates,? workers of 
libraries and educational institutions ... 59) 300] 1,378] 1,956 
Total number of specialists with a specialised 
secondary education ............. 288 | 1492 | 5,239 | 7,697 
including specialities received in educational 
establishments: 
ROCHMCiANS! © ask! chee cee ees, A Bd 51] 324] 1,956] 3,145 
agronomists, zootechnicians, veterinary sur- 
geon’s assistants and veterinary technicians 31 89} 356} 500 
planners and statisticians ......... 31} 338] 637 
commodity experts. ...........0. \ , 5] 107) 251 
laWYers> 6) 328 fo Be eae SO eee 2 6 17 17 
medical workers (dentists included) ..... 48 393 | 1,187] 1,536 
teachers, librarians, workers in educational 
Institutions ee oo o6 Aid 6 oa. Bok eo el eS 137) 536] 1,062} 1,329 
1 On November 15, 1966, the number of doctors of all specialities (dentists 


with a secondary medical education included) was 567,000 and on January 
1—578 ,000. 

2 This table and the table on p. 242 do not include university-trained geo- 
logists who are referred to as engineers, and also lawyers, doctors and econo- 
mists referred to the corresponding groups of specialists. 
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GRADUATION OF ENGINEERS IN THE U.S.S.R. AND THE U.S.A. 


(thousands) 
1950 | 1960 | 1965 | 1966 
eS SIR. ea, An OP ee Gea da 37 120 170 180 
USGA hecho Bers Sok ah ete Boe eoe 61 43| 41 | (43) 


There are more than twice as many certified engineers in the Soviet eco- 
nomy as in the U.S. economy. 

More than four times as many engineers graduate from institutions of 
higher learning in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A. 


NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER OR SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ENGAGED IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 
BY BRANCHES 
(thousands) 


1941, Jan. 1 1966, Nov. 15 


mt of whom of whom 
i] 
vy) rm) 
a = S 3S 
c ec 
= aa 3 as 
pas cy 28 
ra) ra i = 
o as ke aa 
= =O Vv vo om TO 
a Ga 4 a ow 
a = Er E Be aa 
E ag ae s a5 me 
z on ag FS as ag 
& ba 
_ ao = o ae = 
ce) 23 “95 “5 =o +9 
=o coh] bat ie} On Rai] —- 
= Bo Bas Boo Ba Ba 


Total number of specialists with a 
higher or secondary specialised edu- 
cation engaged in the national eco- 


NOMY. <3 4 ese 8 De A EEE As 2,401} 909 | 1,492 |12,924) 5,227) 7,697 
of whom in: 

indlistryc ce. ce ek a 311} 153 158| 2,747; 784] 1,963 

CONStPUCEION 30 seiko ee, ov cae wo aes 41 17 24 552) 177 375 


designing and designing and survey - 
ing organisations, servicing con- 


struction bs alae kek ke tee 33} 22 11 295; 191 104 
collective farms! ......... 29 5 24 265 54 211 
state farms and subsidiary agricul- 

tural enterprises ........ 21 7 14 292 89 203 
transport and communications . . 62) 17 45 519) 112 407 


trade, public catering, procure- 
ments, material and _ technical 
supplies . . 1. 6 eee eee 13 2 11 55 90 467 


public health .......... 466) 115 351} 1,937) 480) 1,457 


1 Data for 1941 include specialists at machine and tractor stations. 
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1941, Jan. 1 1966, Nov. 15 
2 of whom = of whom 
9 im 
i>] 
a. ‘ 5 2 \ 5 
3 Ce ieel iy 3 ow 
oa 7 on =) o~ 
° o a8 re} CT) 25 
= = 
s |e |=3ils |s | 33 
a2 s oo a S oo 
E A) os, E RS, os, 
3 = oe 3 <= ne 
S s e o 
ee Se ou is Se ou 
s2 {cf | 3§ a 2° | as 
Se 44 =o oe pot = =o 
= pom] CI ee 
BG Bo 23 BA Bo 2% 


public education (schools, educa- 

tional establishments, cultural 

and educational institutions) . .| 944] 344 600 | 3,293} 1,903} 1,390 
science and science services . . . .| 106] 66 40/ 1,069} 703 366 
machinery of state administration 

and economic management and 

the administration of co-operative 

and mass organisations; credit 

and insurance institutions . ..} 291] 140 151 941 465 476 


AGE COMPOSITION OF SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER OR SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION EMPLOYED IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
as of November 15, 1966 


(percentages) 
including 
Total ———— 
number of with a | with a speci- 
specialists| higher alised second- 
education | ary education 
Total number of specialists with a higher 
or specialised secondary education in the 
national economy 100 1C0 100 
of whom the age of: 

Up AOFOO$ ned 22-24 ees Kae tox arte rend , 32.3 24.5 37.6 
80584 oes) chee ote ee HS ws A 19.7 20.8 18.9 
BD-B9': ae 2a, “sate ae od gee te ace, te ed a 17.1 19.0 15.9 
AQAA: 455 yi ee ey at eae eae 1339 15.0 13.1 
85°49) fe eck a Wea Ge el Reed a6 8.1 8.9 7.6 
BODE oc hcg Lee Gea oe erent 5.1 5.9 4.5 
55 and over ... 2... 2-2 ee ee 3.8 5.9 2.4 


Over two-thirds of the total number of specialists with a higher or special- 
ised secondary education, engaged in the national economy, are below 40. 
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SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER OR SPECIALISED SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BY NATIONALITIES COMPRISING THE UNION AND 
AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS AND AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


(thousands) 


nee UUUUEnE EEE EEE EIEEEENEERREEESSE REE 


1957 


as of December 1, 


of whom 


Total number of 


specialists 
with a higher 


education 


with a special- 
ised secondary 


education 


as of November 15, 1966 


of whom 


Total number of 


specialists 
with a higher 


education 
with a special- 


ised secondary 


education 


Total number of specialists 


with a higher or specialised 
secondary education in the 
national economy 


of whom: 


Russians 

Ukrainians 
Byelorussians .. . 
Uzbeks .. 
Kazaklise 4). es Bie 
Georgians . . 
Azerbaijanians 
Lithuanians .... 
Moldavians - 
L@ttSi sas ke Ste a Me 
Kirghiz 
Tajiks 
Armenians 
Turkmens 
Estonians 
Abkhazians 
Balkars 
Bashkirs 
Buryats 
Ingushi 
K abardinians 
Kalmyks 
Kara-Kalpaks 
Karelians: si. se aod 
Komi 
Marthe on a A ee 
Mordvinians ..... 
Peoples of Daghestan 


er 


1,024.5} 401.0 
196.7 71.6 
66.8 32.8 
55.5 26.3 
130.4 76.0 
76.1 37.6 
52.8 21.5 
20.7 6.8 
48.9 19.9 
14.1 6.9 
17.5 7.6 
108.1 62.2 
14.6 7.0 
38.5 15.3 
1.5 0.8 
0.5 0.2 
13.4 5.1 
7.1 3.6 
0.4 0.1 
3.0 1.3 
0.8 0.3 
3.1 1.3 
4.1 1.0 
12.0 3.4 
6.3 Lg 
15.1 4.8 
11.3 4.6 


4,268.6 |1,627.2|2,641.4| 8,075.1/3,091. 


623.5 


1 


25.1 
34.0 
29.2 
54.4 
38.5 


MORMWWRK OH OWNDOOBN 


NOPRAEONYWBAWWNND 


. « (6,821.6 2,805.5 |4,016. 1 |12,923.7|5,226.9)7 696.8 


4,983.5 

2,013.0) 778.2)1,234.8 
402.4, 148.0) 254.4 
176.9) 88. 88.2 
133.0) 63. 69.6 
214.5) 121. 92.6 
148. 68. 80.2 


121. 
52 
88. 


48. 
20. 
34. 
16. 
19. 
100. 
17. 
27. 
1 


o 


— 


PROWNO— RRO DHDOOANADPOwWMNEUNORNOND 
= 
a 


NO 
Oo 
OONN KK POOAN WK WHOS Fw DN 
— 
— 


CONAN WN hk — DWM 
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as of December 1, 1957 as of November 15, 1966 


of whom of whom 
‘3 S 
3° ; F 
e - 322 - - ac 
o e ae e 2 “w 
a A gv = & ey 
[=e } a aéc ES ~s ats 
22 =o as 28 =o aos 
= = g= = P} ga 
=e +a ce ie Se) tacs 
o . 7 oO = eu 
se | 23 | 233] sf | £2 EBs 
Fa 2d Bog ba 20 B20 


Ossets? eo eed ohh bod 14.1 
Tatars: ye 8 eo 10268 
Tuvinians 1,2} 
Udmurts 10.6 
Chechens 0.8 
Chuvashi 29.4 
Yakuts? oo: i. ge chow 6.7 
Adyghei 2.6 0.8 


by mY YN B® © Ww 
to 
oo 


Altaians 1.3) 0.5 
JOWS 5 dard, set's a, 368.9 | 260.9 : : .8| 169.3 
Karachais 0.6 0.2 : : 2.5| 2.0 
Khakassi 1.1) 0.4 : ; 0.9 1.4 
Circassians 0.6 0.3 : : 0.9 0.8 


In tsarist Russia there were practically no specialists with a higher education 
among many nationalities, for example, among the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Ta- 
jiks and Turkmens. In the U.S.S.R. all opportunities have been created for the growth 
of national specialists. At present, among specialists with a higher education engaged 
in the national economy there are people of all nationalities, including 89,000 
Uzbeks, 63,000 Kazakhs, 17,000 Kirghiz, 19,000 Tajiks and 17,000 Turkmens. 


1 As of December 1, 1959. 
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“Socialism has guaranteed the polit- 
ical and economic equality of women. 
As a result of the October Revolution they 
have become active participants in the new 
life. At the time of the war and during the 
building of socialism and communism the val- 
iant Soviet women displayed and continue to 
display great courage, self-dedication and 
perseverance in their work. In all spheres of 
endeavour —in industry and agriculture, 
education and public health, in science and 
culture, in the upbringing of the new genera- 
tion, and in the administration of the state — 
women are in the front ranks of the 
builders of communism.” 


From the Resolution of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the C.P.S.U. on 
Preparations for the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Great October Socialist 

Revolution 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED AS INDUSTRIAL, 
OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS 


Percentage of Number of wom- 
Number of wom- women in the en employed Percentage of 
en employed as total number as industrial women inthe total 
industrial, office| of industrial, || office and other | Number of indus- 
and other workers} = office and workers trial, office, and 
(thousands) other workers (thousands) other workers 
1928 2,795 24 1950 19, 180 47 
1940 13,190 39 1960 29, 250 47 
1945 15,920 56 | 1966 39,500 50 
\ 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL, 
OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS BY BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL 


ECONOMY 
1928 1940 1945 1960 | 1966 
Percentage of women in the total number 
of industrial, office and other workers . .| 24 39 56 47 50 
INGUSULY? fs a se eS ven GO ee Sede aS 26 38 52 45 47 
COnStrliction> 6-2 se ao eas ea ee as 6 23 32 29 28 
AgriclIture se. ae eee eS te BS 24 30 57 41 43 
of whom in state farms and subsidiary 
agricultural enterprises... .... 45 34 61 43 44 
tranSPOT tren, ae ease eae ade 7 21 40 24 24 
communications ............ 28 48 70 64 66 
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1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
trade, public catering, procurements, ma- 
terial and technical supplits ..... 19 44 69 66 73 
publicuhealth. 2.3 we a eae ese 63 76 85 85 85 
edUCATION a6 42. 26 3) de eee Bd GB ee Me 55 59 76 70 72 
science and science services. ...... 40 42 53 42 45 
credit and insurance institutions .... 41 71 68 74 
state administration and economic man-|\| 20 
agement bodies, and in administration 
of co-operative and mass organisations |} 34 57 51 56 


The number of women employed as industrial, office and other workers in the 
national economy in 1966 reached 39.5 million, as compared with 2.8 million in 
1928. The share of women in the total number of industrial, office and other workers 
rose from 24 per cent in 1928 to 50 per cent in 1966. 


WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY BY BRANCHES 


(percentages) 

1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 

Total number of women employed as indus- 
trial, office and other workers ..... 100 100 100 100 100 

of whom in: 
PNGUSERY: 365 i %ea ce 3. "S: ae Bud a; A ee 41 37 35 34 33 
construction. go... 608 4 Be Goa we ties 2 3 3 5 4 
ABrICUlUTE..8 i Ge eae wie HO ea 14 6 10 10 10 
of whom: 

at state farms and subsidiary agricultur- 
al enterprises ........2.-- 6 5 8 9 10 
transport and communications. ..... 4 8 10 7 6 

trade, public catering, procurements, ma- 
terial and technical supplies ..... 4 il 10 Lt 12 

education, public health, science, and sci- 
ence services... 1... 2... ee eee 24 22 20 24 25 

state administration and economic man- 

agement bodies and in administration of 

co-operative and mass organisations; in 
credit and insurance institutions ... 8 6 7 3 3 
other? branches: 6-306) aes as 8 Be had 3 7 5 6 7 
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In pre-revolutionary Russia, according to the 1897 census, 55 per cent of the 
gainfully employed women worked as domestic servants at the homes of capitalists, 
landowners and officials, 25 per cent were farm-hands at kulak farms and landowners’ 
estates, only 13 per cent worked in factories and construction sites and 4 per cent 
in education and public health. 

The Soviet Government created all conditions for the active participation of 
women in all branches of the national economy. In 1966 of the total number of women 
employed as industrial, office and other workers, 37 per cent were engaged in industry 
and construction and 25 per cent—in public health, education, science and science 


services, 
WOMEN SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER 
OR SPECIALISED SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Total number isin 
of women | 
with a higher with a speci- 
or specialised | with a higher] alised second- 
secondary education ary educa- 
education tion 
thousands 
PODS gos Sose Poy cannes Bate seas ak 48t oo et 151 65 86 
1941, Januaryl .......... 864 312 552 
1960, December 1 ......... 5,189 1,865 3,324 
1966, November 15......... 7,540 2,717 4,823 


As a percentage of the total number of specialists with a higher or specialised 
secondary education in the national economy 


F928 tod BO ne Beane 8 eS 29 28 30 
19412 January~d-% 4-4-8 a ak ad 36 34 37 
1960, December 1 ......... 59 53 63 
1966, November 15......... 58 52 63 


In the U.S.S.R. higher and specialised secondary education is equally accessible 
to women and men. By the end of 1966 the number of women specialists with a higher 
or specialised secondary education in the country’s economy increased 50 times 
as compared with 1928 and by November 15, 1966, it reached 7.5 million, or 58 per 
cent of the total of certified specialists. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia very few women, chiefly from the privileged social 
estates, attended higher or specialised secondary schools. 
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WOMEN SPECIALISTS WITH A HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY BY PROFESSIONS 


As a percentage of 
the total number of} 
Thousands specialists of the 


given profession 


1966 1966 
1941,] 1960, "| 1941, | 1960, : 
Jan. 1] Dec. 1 aie Jan. 1] Dec. 1 aay: 


Total number of women specialists 
with a higher education employed 
in the national economy .... . 312 |1,865 |2,717 | 34 53 52 


of whom: 


trained in specialised higher 
educational establishments as 


engineers .........2.. 44 324 | 544) 15 29 30 
agronomists, zootechnicians and 

veterinary surgeons ...... 17 91) 129) 25 4l 40 
economists: = Aee eves ees Pi |e C3 113} 209) 31 57 63 


doctors (exclusive of dentists and 
stomatologists with a seconda- 
ry medical education) ....] 85 302 | 375} 60 75 72 


teachers and other university gra- 
duates, librarians, cultural and 
educational workers... ... 144 901 |1,332 | 49 65 68 


NUMBER OF WOMEN SPECIALISTS 
WITH A SPECIALISED SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY BY PROFESSIONS 


As a percentage of the 
total number of speci- 
Thousands alists of the given 
profession 


Leese d 1987.1 160; Le8e: 
Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 15 Dec. 1} Dec. 1 15° 


Total number of women specialists 
with a specialised secondary educa- 
tion engaged in the national econ- 
OMY” Se Se ccbeer hate 5. ty Meo MA 2,623 |3,324 4,823 | 65 63 63 


trained in specialised secondary 
educational establishments as | 
technicians .......0.., 503} 706 |1,197 | 39 36 | 38 


agronomists, zootechnicians, vete- 
Tinary surgeon’s assistants ..| 119] 150 | 229) 41 42 46 


Continued 


As a percentage of the 
Thousands Saline ot ahs piney. 
profession 
1966 1966 
1957, | 1960, ’| 1957, | 1960, : 
Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 ees Dec. 1| Dec. 1 nee 
planning engineers and statisti- | 
GPANS) pis We su. ae. so 5 whee, ae eae 175 | 239 | 478) 74 71 75 
medical workers (including den- 
tists and stomatologists) . . .| 895 |1,088 |1,423 | 91 92 93 
teachers, librarians and cultural 
and educational workers ...}| 773] 861 Oe 80 81 84 


TRAINING OF SKILLED WORKERS 


The Communist Party and the Soviet Government have successfully coped with 
the task of providing skilled workers for the developing national economy at all 
stages of socialist construction. 

Aiter the Civil War and intervention there was a great shortage of skilled workers 
in the country. During these years necessary steps were taken to train workers of the 
required qualifications. 

Of particular importance to the training of workers for industry was the decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissars “On Compulsory Technical Vocational Train- 
ing”, signed by Lenin on July 29, 1920. The decree envisaged the organisation of 
short-term evening courses at enterprises. 

During the first years after the revolution there was no unified system of training 
workers and of improving their skills. Workers were trained at the time at technical 
vocational schools, production shops and various courses. In the main, however, 
workers were trained individually at the bench. 

At the end of 1920 factory schools were opened at enterprises, which for many 
years played a great role in training young skilled workers. Only between 1929 and 
1940 these factory schools trained over 2.3 million skilled workers. Later on, when 
vocational technical schools were set up and part of the factory schools were trans- 
ferred to the system of technical vocational training in 1960, the number of workers 
trained at factory schools decreased. 

In 1940 a wide network of technical vocational schools was set up under the state 
labour reserves system to provide skilled workers for industry, construction and 
transport. It embraced trade and railway schools, factory schools and, later on, 
other types of educational establishments. From 1953 onwards the technical voca- 
tional schools began to train mechanics for agriculture. Up to that period they had 
been trained only at schools and courses under the Ministry of Agriculture. In 1954 
technical schools for training junior technical personnel and skilled workers were 
founded for graduates of general secondary schools. At present the former types 
of technical vocational schools have been reorganised into urban and rural technical 
vocational schools. 

All in all technical vocational schools have trained 17 million workers (for the 
period from 1940 to 1966). 

At present there are 4,790 technical vocational schools in the country under the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for Technical Vocational 
Training, in which about 2 million youths are undergoing training. 

Training of specialists is organised on a mass scale directly at factories by indi- 
vidual or group training or through a system of courses organised by enterprises. 
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Annually these forms of training embrace several millions. Thus, in 1966, 4 million 
industrial and office workers acquired new professions and 10 million improved their 
skills at courses organised by enterprises, institutions and organisations. 

In addition, collective farms train many specialists. In 1966 over a million col- 
lective farmers acquired new professions or improved skills. 

Training at enterprises, institutions and organisations, as well as at technical 
vocational schools is free of charge. Students of technical vocational schools are 
supported by the state during the period of training, industrial, office and other 
workers who are enrolled as full-time students draw their wages or in a number of 
cases receive scholarships. 


TRAINING OF WORKERS 
AT TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


(thousands) 
1941-| 1946- | 1951- 6- | 1961- 

45 50 55 ge ne 1966 

Total trainees of technical vocation- 
al Schools? s50%ie 6 Ge Soe: ae ee 2,475 |3,392 |2,364 |3,285 |4,521 |1,063 

of whom at: 

trade, railway, mining-industry 
SChOOIS. 002 dese a Pn eke 685 |1,024 | 718} 529] 392) — 

industrial training schools, build- 
ers’ and miners’ schools . . .|1,790|2,368 | 991 | 722 70} — 

agricultural mechanisation schools 

and trade schools for agri- 
cultural mechanisation ....| — | — 628 {1,409 | 930} — 
technical shools ........ — _ 27| 470} 329) — 
builders’ schools ........ — — = 126 | 342] ~— 
factory schools... ......, _~ —_ — 29) 127) — 
urban technical vocational schools} —_ - — — |1,067 | 556 
tural technical vocational schools| __ _ = a 873 | 361 

at evening (shift) technical vo- 

cational schools and _ their 
branches... .....0202.~, aS 5 a = 391 146 
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TRAINING AND EXTENSION COURSES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL, OFFICE AND OTHER WORKERS 
AT ENTERPRISES, INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANISATIONS ! 


(thousands) 
1940 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
| 
Training of cadres 
Total number of industrial, office and other work- 
ers trained in new occupations. ....... 1,950 | 2,939 |2,972| 3,967 
of whom: 
industrial workers .............04 1,606 | 2,464/2,807| 3,713 
Extension courses 
Total number of industrial, office and other work- 
ers who improved their skills ........ 1,655 | 4,036 | 6,793} 10,091 
of whom: 
industrial workers ............. 1,472 | 2,871|5,358|) 7,662 


1 The figures do not include the personnel trained at collective farms and 
by on-the-job industrial training schools. In 1966 over 1,000,000 collective 
farmers acquired new professions or raised their skills. The on-the-job indus- 
trial training schools which were not transferred to the system of technical 
vocational education trained 76,000 young skilled workers during 1966. 


TRAINING OF MACHINE-OPERATORS FOR AGRICULTURE} 


(thousands) 
| 1950 | 1960 1966 
Total number of trainees... ........ 513 534 714 
of whom: 
tractor drivers and tractor machinists... 329 449 505 
harvester combine operators and mechanics . 46 18 73 
lorry drivers: 240.0% 4ou Gea a Ee 21 412 58 


The socialist reorganisation of agriculture brought a radical change in the peas- 
ants’ working conditions. Agricultural labour is to a growing extent becoming a 
variety of industrial labour. In collective and state farms there are many skilled 
machine-operators trained at technical vocational schools or directly at collective 
farms, state farms and other agricultural enterprises. 


1 The figures include machine-operators trained at collective farms, state 
farms and other agricultural enterprises as well as at technical vocational schools. 
2 1962. 
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GROWTH OF NATIONAL INCOME 
(7000 million rubles) 


noreal In compa- 

prices, | able 
1960! Aas Siviars , oe gS te pe FERERNA Rtecas ee 145.0 147.9 
LOGT “sf ops — ; oe ik Fe 152.9 157.9 
1962:,..-<; $m Be _ Bice a” bee’ aa” Oe 40 164.6 166.9 
1963 . 22. ar , é faah do wae ia 168.8 173.7 
1964... 2 zt : are hat oy Folin be hake 181.3 189.8 
1965 . . ‘ BY pr ania apis i Sule te amit 193.4 202.9 
19667. ves sce ae Rules me pe ; 6h ew cg i 205.3 218.1 


GROWTH OF REAL INCOMES 
OF THE POPULATION OF THE U.S.S.R. 
(1966 compared with 1913, percentages) 


Growth of real incomes of workers 


Real wages of industrial and construction workers minus taxes and plus 
pensions, allowances, free tuition, free medical services and other state 
benefits (per gainfully employed) ...............0.. 

Ditto, with allowance for the abolition of unemployment ...... 

Ditto, with allowance for reduced working hours. .......... 


Growth of real incomes of peasants ! 


Income in cash and kind derived by working peasants from the 
commonly-owned and from individual subsidiary farming minus taxes 
and duties (per working peasant). ................. 


Real incomes of working peasants from agriculture (with allowance for 
free tuition, free medical services, pensions grants and other state 
allowances and benefits) .. 2... 1 2 ee ee ee 


360 
410 


540 


The growth of real incomes of workers in the U.S.S.R. over those of the pre-re- 
volutionary period was furthered by a number of factors. Wages have risen much 
more rapidly than prices and utility costs. Rent and utility costs, which formerly 
made up over 20 per cent and in some cases even over 30 per cent of the workers’ 
budget, have now been reduced by 83 to 80 per cent. In addition to individual wages, 


1 Kulaks (rich peasants) have been excluded from the figure given for the pre- 


revolutionary peasantry. 
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workers receive considerable sums from social funds in the form of social insurance, 
grants, pensions, scholarships, paid vacations, free education, free medical services 
and so on. In pre-revolutionary Russia sums of money paid out to workers over and 
above their wages as well as the funds allocated for the free education of and medical 
aid to their families were negligible. 

It is estimated that all allowances and benefits paid out to workers in industry 
and construction over and above their individual wages were approximately 30 times 
greater in 1966 than in 1913 (in comparable prices). 

In computing real incomes account has been taken of the fact that unemployment 
has been completely eliminated in the U.S.S.R. It should also be borne in mind 
that the working day in the U.S.S.R. has been much reduced compared with pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and that therefore, a worker receives a higher wage per hour. 

The living standard of working peasants was extremely low before the revolution, 
Low as it was the living standard of urban workers was still considerably higher 
than that of the labouring peasants. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia enormous sums of all kinds of taxes were levied 
upon the working peasants (such as land taxes, ground rent, insurance fees, various 
other taxes and duties), totalling nearly 20 per cent of their agricultural incomes. 
Today taxes and levies paid by the collective farmers add up to about 3 per cent of 
their incomes from farming. 


The working day of peasants before the revolution averaged about I] hours and 
in summer as much as 16 hours. 

At present extensive mechanisation of agriculture and the introduction of two 
shift work in many processes have made it possible to shorten the working day of 
collective farmers. In accordance with the Rules of the Agricultural Artel the working 
day in collective farms is fixed by a general meeting of members for every agricul- 
tural season. 


Collective farmers now work an average of 8 hours per day taken over the year 
on the commonly-owned sector of the farm. 

The cultural level of the pre-revolutionary village was appallingly low. The 
overwhelming majority of the peasants was illiterate. Not many peasants could 
afford to send their children even to primary schools. The situation was even worse 
as regards medical services. 

It is estimated that allowances and benefits drawn by collective-farm peasants 
from social consumption funds, including pensions, grants to mothers of large fami- 
lies, free education, free medical services and other types of social and cultural 
services, were approximately 50 times greater in 1966 per working peasant than in 
1913 (in comparable prices). Of great importance to the growth of the peasants’ 
real incomes was the introduction of state pensions for collective farmers and guar- 
anteed payment for their work. \ 
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EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SERVICES 
FROM THE STATE BUDGET AND OTHER SOURCES 


(7000 million rubles) 


re | 1940 | 1946 | 1960 | 1966 
Expenditure on social and cultural services!. . .| 4.7 | 8.7 | 29.3 | 48.4 
of which: 
enlightenment: 5.9. “ese dc red eee eg 2.7 | 4.3 | 18.6 | 24.5 
thereof: 
education... aa A Se ae OS A a ee 2:0: |, 323 8.5 | 14.8 
SCIENCES, 5 i,t GG eee, 6 Le a a SS 0.3 | 0.6 3.9 7.6 
cultural and educational work, art, etc... .| 0.4 | 0.4 W254) 22 
public health and physical culture... .... Ll 1.6 5.7 | 8.3 
social insurance and social maintenance . . .| 0.9 2.8 | 10.0 | 15.6 
thereof: pensions. ............. 0.3 1.8 7.2] 11.8 
1 Including capital investments. 
ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS RECEIVED BY THE POPULATION 
OUT OF PUBLIC CONSUMPTION FUNDS 
1940 | 1960 | 1966 | (bisw 


Allowances and benefits — total '000 mill. rubles} 4.6 | 27.3 | 45.5 | 48.7 
ditto, per capita of population—rubles..... 24 127 195 |207 


Expenditure on social and cultural measures is financed by allocations from the 
state budget, state, co-operative, trade union and other public enterprises and organ- 
isations and also by funds contributed by the collective farms. In 1966 this expen- 
diture increased by 930 per cent over the 1940 figure. Accordingly, expenditure on 
education increased 800 per cent, public health and physical culture 650 per cent 
and social insurance and maintenance 1,600 per cent. 

An important indicator of the rising living standard of the population is the 
growth of various allowances and benefits being received by the population from 
social consumption funds. The state allocates increasing sums for free education, 
scholarships, the upkeep of kindergartens and créches, free medical services, free or 
cut-rate accommodation at health and holiday homes, pensions and grants, the 
maintenance of houses for the aged, etc. 

The population derives considerable benefits from low rents, which cover less 
than 30 per cent of the total expenditure on the maintenance of dwelling houses, 
over 70 per cent being paid by the state. 

In 1967 allowances and benefits totalled 48,700 million rubles; they increased 
by 960 per cent as compared with 1940, and by 760 per cent in terms of per capita 
of the population. 
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HOUSING CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R.! 
(million sq m of the total useful floor-space) 


oo, .. 2 of which: at se ad 
Sfeceas 85 gfe 
POE ic. a” oon | me Z2uéea 
Solasgoy aw 2t= 2s = oo, 
SxrtuT Ee Ge Ge: oD ~~ Par 4 
S55 x gu xa Orn. o a Ist = 
oVglods 23 ton | zoe 25% 
Soleo = oae ESS|E>Slyuga 
> Sis ang as ers | éea6 
BS, e8ks veg el} Sogo |e% eu 
ceelts aa iowa] eo |. 99 
sSEoGS a OBO Ke forms [eran 
2OS% = a2) Seu!) sou] 12d 
a@=Ysage O° OGue |m-a~ lo lke 
fon poe ob =Ol+ s]on&> 
BOZSE yy Ze | s2el ser [essa 
OVE cx Cau esa l|aeén|—-aEe 
~ua~mi~ es =<“tl Sts |SCEs 
owes 2:0 Sen [35s 1S Sos 
BSrees cL Z= a an] eave 
0 SD 93> 22, | Zee | 25 5se2° 
Bie? ames S685 Ze~ | es —S3 45 
en ee “uo mS | as Bos eS 
Sprelete DEE mst | soz | ovass 
MosH=a0o8 aoa O33 )/a2%5 |FEors 
Total for 1918-67 ...... 1,438.4 1,021.5 |416.9 |695.2 | 2,133.6 
1918-28 | sgn Or herent oe, aye 51.2 23.7 | 27.5 |151.8 203.0 
First Five-Year Plan (1929-32) 40. 32.6 | 7.6 | 16.7 56.9 
Second Five-Year Plan (1933- 
SO) al eel we ee eee ae 44.3 37.2 7.1 | 23.0 67.3 
Three and a half years of Third 
Five-Year Plan (1938-first 
half of 1941)... 2.2... : 45.2 34.4 | 10.8 | 36.4 81.6 


Four and a half years (from 
July 1, 1941 to January 1, 


1946):2s to Ss. ects awd 54.9 41.3 | 13.6 | 47.6 102.5 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946- 

DO) ee ae Beet eine ms Ay Nene 117.1 72.4 | 44.7 | 83.8 200.9 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) 178.1 113.0 | 65.1 | 62.4 240.5 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year 

Plan (1956-58) ....... 174.3 114.7 | 59.6 | 75.0 249.3 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) . . 557 .9 409.7 |148.2 |157.2 715.1 
Gin five last years (1961- 394.4 300.4 | 94.0 | 95.9 490.3 

HOGI) soa) ve eater Soe ssese 38 80.2 56.6 | 23.6 | 22.5 102.7 
1902) oo ck esa as 2% 4&4 80.5 59.8 | 20.7 | 19.5 100.0 
1963 oe ee elas he es ; 79.3 61.9 | 17.4 | 18.3 97.6 
NOOSE 5g os ae wh es cee 75.1 58.9 | 16.2 | 17.6 92.7 
1969) oe) a Gs : 2% 79.3 63.2 | 16.1 | 18.0 97.3 
W906. Sr eras Gn ee 81.8 65.9 | 15.9 | 20.3 102.1 
1967 (estimated) ....... 93.4 76.6 | 16.8 | 21.0 114.4 


1 The figures have been corrected as compared with those appearing in 
earlier publications: 

In all previous publications (up to 1956) dwelling houses built by workers 
and office employees residing in the countryside were included in the 
dwelling houses built in collective farms. In the present report the figures 
for the dwelling houses built by the workers and office employees residing in 
the countryside for all years have been included in the total number of 
houses built by industrial, office and other workers; the figures on housing 
construction in collective farms represent not the number of houses but the 
total (useful) floor-space in sq m. 

2 Including rehabilitation. 
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NUMBER OF FLATS AND THEIR TOTAL 
(useful) FLOOR-SPACE 


Built by state and co- 
operative enterprises 
and organisations, col- 
lective farms and the 


population 
000 flats | ee 
TOOT eek eM ye hi tO eo ie Aah sie eRe Se Se AP ae 1,073 | 40.4 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55)... .....2.2.~.~.) 6,052 240.5 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-58)... . . 5,990 249.3 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) ...........2.2.. 16,853 715.1 
including five last years (1961-65) 2... ..... 11,551 490.3 
VOGUS Sco ie adh PS ee a od a! BG te ESS FB 2,435 102.7 
1962s 87 oe: b oeid Se 3 Ca? ape Le Sew the Grabekauw: § | 2,383 100.0 
N9GSr et ts ge GE SA A hot te ete ce at 2,322 97.6 
TQG4 5. ae bs lw at Ui eh Be ded cate A he koh 2,184 92.7 
F965 40 fh oe ce Pt Chandi de fie te te Suk a: Be Sd I 2,227 97.3 
1966. 6 oe ek a hee emp gk hm a att Sa a a 2,291 102.1 
1967 (estimated) .. 2... 2. ee ee ee 2,560 114.4 


NUMBER OF FLATS BUILT IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


(thousands) 

1950 | 1960 | 1965 | 1966 
MWS SRR eSB Be ek GE eco BH ih a Ge, 1,073 | 2,591 | 2,227| 2,291 
AUST Ais foto e te een ie csntersteOR & a: oe 46.2 | 38.9) 44.0 
BeOWiGi ts. 2 & bard = a Stee cai lene be eS 44.7 | 48.9) 56.4 
Britain o28 2 a. eos ok OR Garde Ad . | 214.7 | 307.3 | 398.5] 402.5 
Canada. (5. sc ses eee, ge eras ae Gee PS 89.0 | 123.8) 153.0} 162.2 
Denmatk. io iicg ek we ea os wh ES 20.4 | 28.0} 40.5| 39.6 
Federal Republic of Germany .......... 360.0 | 550.8 | 574.1) 586.2 
Finland! 0 cece tacky cg-t eae Se oe 26.0 | 31.5) 36.7] 36.0 
Brance: ios thd Soak aesla a bs ele nme HE 70.6 | 316.6) 411.6) 414.4 
TVaN Ye: bes, ae ok te Ta aire Meo A & EIS Se AES 74.1 | 290.6) 385.0] 288.1 
JAPAN eg ew gs Ek aA a ae kot head aw 3 --- |500.8) 920.6) 934.2 
Netherlands ...............-4.4 54.8 | 84.6) 115.6] 122.1 
NOfwWay siieéeo GG: a RR Pe he me da | 22.4 | 28.4) 29.9 
SPAIN esses Coys ee ew de: ATA: GEGh A Goth ow, aie 53.4 | 128.4 | 283.3] 270.4 
Swederix > sen, Honk lee oes Gad “Gog ae red 44.9 | 68.3) 96.7] 89.4 
Switzerland™ . 2. 3-24 4) 9 we ehela BOG lhe wk 25.0 | 50.5) 59.9 
WES AL St els Ea es 2,080 | 1,295) 1,541] 1,252 
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NUMBER OF FLATS PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


1950 | 1960 | 1965 | 1966 
WES So Reaie ay i Steve! mere i Eye eg 6.0 | 12.1) 9.7] 9.8 
Austria... ¢anlave-woaln' toe 8 liek as ae Oe ae 6.7 5.5) 6.1 
Belgium 26 3.80: oe oh a eG ae os 5.2 | 5.3) 6.0 
Britain’ 2° Rekepeacts: pn Stele nk GE a wl Ax 4.5 | 5.9] 7.3] 7.3 
Canadas a2 eg eed de Bi ee Se ba a 6.5 6.9| 7.8) 8.1 
Denmathe suse oes egies Ane AO we en Bese 4.8 6.1) 8.5) 8.3 
Federal Republic of Germany .......... 7.5 | 10.5 | 10.1 | 10.2 
Finland’. 4 4-f S sOt et aw lea eo) S oe 6.5 | 7.1] 7.9] 7.8 
Frances sf e06 bsnl woe gt dele ah hk Pe ek 1.7 | 6.9] 8.4] 8.4 
THtal ysis. cc bike de a ee ee a a 1.6] 5.9] 7.5] 5.5 
Japan ss xe SS te thd, os Mewes: A eho 5.3 | 9.4] 9.4 
Netherlands: «5. g.-..d. qo. 3 op oie Goi ead 5.4 7.3] 9.4] 9.8 
Norway: > 6h co atte es @, gS ee, ROR Bg a 6.9 | 7.5] 8.0 
Spandau. Buc een Gos ab, 5s Bed Go See edilet & 1.9} 4.2] 9.0] 8. 
Swedemats df 4.8 bd gO ak Ge ES 6.4 | 9.1} 12.5] 11.4 
Switzerland: : 10... a ee dae Ye wee as 5.3 | 9.4] 10.2 
WStAS & oe Ace he ee oe ke Bens 4 13.7 | 7.2] 7.9] 6.4 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS WHO RECEIVED NEW HOUSING 
(millions) 


of whom 


Total number of 
individuals who 
received new 


in new houses built 
by state and co-oper- 


ative enterprises, in old state-owned 


housing collective farms and houses 
the population 

Total for 1950-60 155.4 119.4 36.0 
1950 ...... 5.3 4.0 1.3 
1951... 2... 5.5 4.1 1.4 
1952). 2 ee 5.4 4.0 1.4 
1953... 2... 6.1 4.4 1.7 
1954 ...2.~. 6.5 4.7 1.8 
1955%. coe. k tA 5.3 1.8 
1956. .... 7.8 5.7 2.4 
|e sy ee 10.1 7.6 2.5 
1958 ...... 11.5 8.8 2.7 
1959... .. 12.6 10.0 2.6 
1960! «. “> 58s 12.0 9.6 2.4 
1961 ..... 11.3 9.0 2.3 
1962) 2.4 we 11.2 8.8 2.4 
19638... .. 11.0 8.6 2.4 
1964 ..... 10.3 8.1 2:2 
1965... .. 10.8 8.2 2.6 
1966. .... 10.9 8.5 2.4 
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The U.S.S.R. holds the first place in the world as regards the scale and rate of 
housing development. Of late 10-11 million people move into new houses every 
year. For the past 10 years nearly half of the country’s population has moved to new 


or better flats and houses. 


. 


HOUSING FACILITIES IN TOWNS AND URBAN-TYPE SETTLEMENTS 
(end-of-year figures; million sq m of total [useful] floor-space) 


1913 | 1926 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 
Total housing facilities .. 2... . 180 | 216 | 421 513 958 |1,290 
of which: 

state- or coimmonly-owned ....| — 103 | 267 | 340 | 583 854 
privately-owned by citizens (fig- 
ures for 1913 include capitalist 
private property and houses of 

enterprises)... ....... 180 | 113 | 154 | 173 | 375 436 


The Soviet state inherited very meagre and dilapidated housing facilities from 
tsarist Russia, which comprised mainly one- or two-storied wooden dwelling houses 
with stove heating. In pre-revolutionary Russia only 215 towns had water supply 
and 23 towns sewage systems. There was electric lighting only in the flats of the 
bourgeoisie, and only 178 towns had electric power supply systems. Workers’ fami- 
lies, generally, lived in houses without electric lighting, running water and sewage. 

Assuming power the Soviet Government immediately directed all its efforts at 
the speediest restoration of the housing facilities and municipal services. 

The Soviet Government annually allots large sums of money to housing develop- 
ment, which has assumed a particularly wide scale in the post-war years. These 
measures have considerably improved the living conditions of the urban population. 
Thus, in 1913 the total floor-space per resident in cities was 6.3 sq m, in 1950 it was 
7 sq m and by the end of 1966—10 sq m. 

The housing facilities have also undergone a radical change in quality. Dwelling 
houses are built mainly of durable materials—stone, brick, small and big prefabri- 
cated blocks. 

Since the war dwelling houses with modern conveniences are being built. For 
example, 88 per cent of the housing built between 1962 and 1965 has running water, 
sewage and central heating. Almost 100 per cent of the housing facilities in towns 


have electric lighting. 
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ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF FOODSTUFFS 
(kilograms per capita) 


l ] 
| 1913 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 
l | 
Meat and fats (including poultry and unprocessed 
by-products). 0.6 ee Bea be eb ow ch 29 26 40 43 
Fish and fish products... ........0.2., 6.7} 7.0) 9.9} 12.9 
Milk and dairy products in terms of milk. . . .| 154 | 172 | 240 | 289 
EO GSSh. Beret shee ko tee yes ee tale Be 48 60 | 118 | 130 
Flour products (bread in terms of flour, flour, 
cereals, legumes, macaroni products) ..... 200 172 164 154 
Potatoes: .-¢.. 204. <8. 8 ee aisle ew ook Boe 114 | 241 143 | 136 
Vegetables and melons. ........2.... 40 51 70 72 
Sigany iia do ark hm Aca: SONI oS Sed A 8.1) 11.6) 28.0) 35.3 


In 1966 compared with 1913 the consumption of meat and meat products increased 
by 50 per cent, fish and fish products by 90 per cent, milk and dairy products by 
70 per cent, eggs by 170 per cent, sugar by 340 per cent. It should be borne in mind, 
that in 1913 the food consumption of the working people was far below the average 
for the whole population. Thus, the average per capita consumption of meat by the 
working population was about 20 kg, of milk—about 120 kg a year. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF STAPLE CONSUMER GOODS 
(per capita) 


| 1913 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966 

Textiles (exclusive of textiles used for industrial 
purposes), total—sqm..........+. 13.40 | 16.47 | 26.06| 27.1 

of which: 

cotton: fabrics: 2.6 vo ee es aA 11.58} 13.92} 19.21] 19.9 
woollen fabrics... .......-..2.- 0.87) 1.26] 2.19] 2.3 
Silkfabrices.: '3.4 4) cs4e 3 eo. Ge Be BAS 0.24) 0.55] 3.41] 3.6 
linen fabrics . i... 30. 6 ak ee ee 0.71) 0.74) 1.25] 1.3 
Knitted outerwear—pes......-....--. wet 0.26) 0.57} 1.0 
Knitted underwear—pes .......-.-... «+» | 0.83] 2.32] 3.6 
Hosiery (socks and stockings)—pairs ...... ... | 2.63] 4.90) 5.5 
Leather footwear—pairs. .........2.2.. 0.43} 1.13) 1.86) 2.5 
Soap and detergents—kg .......-.2... 1.2 | 3.99] 6.75) 7.0 


In 1966 the per capita consumption of textiles increased by 110 per cent as com- 
pared with 1913, of woollen fabrics by 160 per cent, of silk fabrics 15 times. The 
per capita consumption of leather footwear was 2.5 pairs in 1966 as compared with 
0.43 in 1913. 

In 1913 the per capita consumption of the working people was far below the aver- 
age consumption. Therefore the increase in the working people’s consumption of 
staple consumer goods in Soviet times is even higher than indicated. 
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CONSUMER DURABLE SALES 
(thousand pieces) 


1913] 1928 | 1940 | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 

Clocks and watches... ...... 700 | 900 |2,500 | 336 /22,326)23,789 

of which watches. ....... _ — 188 | 66 |13,172)11,988 
TV. S@t8) 5 eae she ee Ge ES — _ 0.3} — | 1,488} 3,973 
Radio sets and radiograms ..... — _ 156 | 13.9 | 4,179) 4,768 
Photo cameras... .. ...... 16 — 305 | — | 1,506) 1,157 
Bicycles, motorcycles and mopeds . .| 29 34 200 | 23.8 | 3,000) 3,962 
Motorcycles and scooters ...... 0.1) — 7| 4.7 501} 738 
Pianos and grand pianos ...... 26 0.1} 10.1) 0.7 91} 165 
Sewing machines. ......... 272 | 286 175 | — | 3,337) 1,488 
Household refrigerators ...... — _ _ 0.3 518] 1,948 
Washing machines. ........ - — _ _ 907| 3,561 
Vacuum cleaners... ....... — —_ _ 1:1 417} 721 


One of the basic indicators of the people’s rising living standard is the growth of 
consumer durable sales. In 1966 the Soviet population bought about 24 million 
watches (the 1913 figure being only 0.7 million), about 4 million bicycles, motor- 
cycles and mopeds (in 1913 the figure was 29,000), 4.8 million radio sets and radio- 
grams and 4 million TV sets. 

The production of domestic machines and appliances is increasing. In 1966 about 
2 million refrigerators and 3.6 million washing machines were sold to the population. 


RETAIL TRADE TURNOVER 
OF THE STATE AND CO-OPERATIVES 


Total volume of Retail trade turnover 


trade turnover in 
1966 prices 
(000 mill. rubles) as a percentage as a pereisuee 
o of 1940 


1928 10.5 100 
1932 13.9 134 
1937 20.8 199 

1940 24.2 233 100 

1945 10.8 104 45 | 
1950 26.8 257 110 

1955 50.6 484 208 
1958 66.5 637 274 
1960 78.5 758 326 | 
1965 103.9 1,012 435 | 
1966 113.0 1,099 473 


As compared with 1928 retail trade turnover of the state and co-operatives in- 
creased eleven-fold. In 1928 private trade (subsequently abolished) comprised 24 per 
cent of the total retail trade turnover. Besides, in 1928 agricultural products sold by 
peasants on the open market were still important in supplying the population. The 
present volume of the trade by collective farms comprises 89 per cent of the total 
volume of the peasant market trade in 1928. 

In 1966, as compared with 1928, the total volume of goods sold to the population 
through all trade channels increased by 670 per cent. 


SHARE OF THE STATE, CO-OPERATIVES AND COLLECTIVE 
FARMS IN THE TOTAL RETAIL TRADE TURNOVER 


(as a percentage of the total) 


of which 
Total | state and collec- 
co-opera- | tive-farm 


tive trade trade 
Total volume of retail trade turnover 
OGD", Goons Kee ot, See pes ote Speck se te, Sh othe ye 100 83.5 16.5 
194085 boa SG eet the SG hae os 100 85.7 14.3 
98S: soca hie GSO R Se hetose dels thie Jeo 100 54.1 45.9 
1950) 5 ayn oon ee Se Re Seyuael a 100 88.0 12.0 
F960 Fc ce en AS 100 95.5 4.5 
DOGG Se: 3 -ssie: Shs aera Ade ks Haein GPa Ah Bree a8 100 96.9 3.1 
Total volume of foodstuffs sold. ........ 
LOGO a des rah ht Ge tar ReoaPS. de Cas denne, “Eras & 100 74.2 25.8 
1940 vei s-Sie 2 end Sm adie vs ce Re 100 79.8 20.2 
1940 ee ta os oS ee eae be ee 100 49.1 50.9 
MOOS 5 ts Es cca: or eae GS ee: GASES con ide oh ee, eRe 100 81.9 18.1 
N9OO + lS cae de kt alee ao husk i he 100 92.6 7.4 
V9GG 25, Ya eos ae oy) he a aay Go. aylice tes stn tn ave Gee oe 100 95.0 5.0 
Total volume of foodstuffs sold by state, co-ope- 
rative and collective-farm trading enterprises 
NOB Dit sae ge Ge ee ene ate the B.S & 100 53.1 46.9 
V94ON 3 5, on coe en ne The ee te A, Tee te 100 69.8 30.2 
MOAB oe Se Sot te a Seas Rae a 100 24.4 75.6 
BOBO. ieee AG fds lee ek ee eaye ce ane ae tae P 100 71.3 28.7 
1960! 3:2 pn octe 48 rect ack Se ele Bind 100 86.1 13.9 
W9660 Ss jin Sg oy OR aos, 8 O58 Sama 100 90.3 9.7 


As the absolute volume of products sold on the collective-farm market increased, 
the share of collective-farm trade in the total trade turnover decreased steadily, 
especially after 1950. In 1932 sales on the collective-farm market of food products 
such as meat, milk, eggs, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, etc., which are also sold by the 
state and co-operative enterprises comprised 47 per cent of the total; in 1966 the 
figure was only 10 per cent. Prices on the collective-farm market are higher than 
state prices, consequently the drop of the share of the collective-farm trade in the 
total sales tends to raise the working people’s real wages. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC CATERING 


1940 


1960 | 1966 


Number of public catering establishments 


(end-of-year figures)—’000 °..... 14.6 87.6 147.2 200.5 


Public catering turnover: 


in 1966 prices—’000 mill. rubles. . 0.5 3.4 7.3 10.7 


in comparable prices as a percentage 


0) ig (2): San ee ge a 100 638 1,359 1,947 


Share of public catering in total sale of 


foodstuffs—percentage........ 7.4 20.7 15.7 15.9 


Public catering in the U.S.S.R. is one of the main factors helping to free women 
from household chores. About 48 million Soviet people avail themselves of the 
services of public catering establishments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRADING NETWORK 


| 1928 1940 1960 1966 


Shops and stalls (end-of-year figures)—’000 . ; 155.2 | 407.2 | 567.3 654.0 
in towns and urban-type settlements . . .| 67.8 | 153.4 | 278.3 328.0 
in’ rural Jocalities:s. i ce co ct ae ais .| 87.4 | 253.8 | 289.0 326.0 
Number of retail outlets—’000 ....... | 230.7 | 590.0 | 976.7 | 1,322.5 
in towns and urban-type settlements . . . | 131.9 | 305.9 | 621.5 873.1 
in rural localities . . 2... 2... 2 ee. 98.8 | 284.1 | 355.2 449.4 
Number of retail outlets per 10,000 of the 
population . 2... 2. ee eee eee 15 30 45 56 
in towns and urban-type settlements . . .| 46 47 57 68 
in rural localities... .-.. 2... es. 8 22 33 42 
Average number of workers per trading estab- 
Vishmient 2: 26 2.2 th Gk GUE oe eects Bese 2.3 3.5 3.9 4.8 
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NETWORK OF STATE-OWNED SPECIALISED 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


(end-of-year figures) 


| 1935 | 1940 | 1960 1966 


--o- 


Total number of state-owned shops | 96,967 101,034 |154,800 /|185,905 


Specialised and department stores | 34,817 44,673 72,542 |100,580 
Number of specialised and depart- 
ment stores as a percentage of the 
LOLA Se 6: 659 vi ras ene, ee as te ea FB 35.9 44.2 46.9 54.1 
Total number of specialised and de- 
partment stores includes: 
specialised food stores .... . «| 18,633 21,815 | 31,484 | 43,345 
for the following products: 
bread and flour products ... 9,935 6,879 9,186 11,813 
meat, meat and fish, meat, fish 

and vegetables, fish. . . 668 1,800 3,904 4,658 
fruit and vegetables and canned 

POOdS: 2s ie kere ade oe oe ae 572 1,893 4,665 6,758 
groceries and provisions. .... 902 4,361 8,615 | 12,958 
dairy products ......... 314 605 2,441 3,218 
dietary and baby foods ..... $6. ses 93 189 

specialised stores for non-foodstuffs | 16,040 22,568 | 40,708 | 56,533 
selling: 
textiles? 2 55%. 4-4 S38 Aa 393 212 1,439 2,142 
TOOEWOAR Lc: jin 20 2) oe Fen kU, Stale 265 205 1,600 2,544 
outerwear and underwear .... 573 173 1,569 2,665 
fur and head gear ....... 386 259 273 
haberdashery, knitwear and per- 

PUIMORY ye suse GOD eh Gia es ee 221 1,317 2,450 4,029 
children’s goods ........ 63 sie 596 892 
DOOKS 500s se) Gi ee Sev se en ar a ante 2,071 2,446 4,352 5,978 
crockery and hardware ..... 1,229 2,042 4,511 5,874 
MUPMiture: 5. fis.@.e es > ees wie 437 719 1,244 2,034 
building materials ....... 464 athe 862 1,256 
medicines, sanitary and hygiene 

POOdS. i. a Sek Soe ee ep 6,557 11,111 15,290 | 20,460 

department stores... 1... +. 0 144 290 350 702 


The network of the specialised and department stores, which are best suited to 
satisfy the consumer demand, has greatly extended; there has been a particularly 


steep increase in the number of shops selling children’s goods, clothes, footwear, 


books and of chemist’s shops. 
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SPECIALISATION OF CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVE SHOPS 
(end-of-year figures) 


| 1936 1940 | 1960 


1966 
Total number of consumer co-opera- 
tive SHOPS: ec Seach Ss es 114,017 | 197,600 | 254,055 | 287,642 
of which specialised and department 
SLOTES: “oo. a ete ae el et ore aS 10,476 | 31,150 | 95,972 | 142,685 
Specialised and department stores as 
a percentage of the total... .. 9.2 15.8 37.8 49.6 


In 1936, following the delimitation of the sphere of activity of stale and co-ope- 
rative trading enterprises, the consumer co-operatives became the main trading 
system in rural areas. Today, as compared with 1936, their trading network has 
extended by 150 per cent, and owing to the growing consumer demand the number 
of specialised stores has increased 13.6 times. A broad network of specialised 
stores selling textiles, clothes and footwear has been set up. 


NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS IN CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVES 
(end-of-year figures) 


1913 1940 1950 | 1960 


Number of consumer co-operatives—’000| 10. 
1 


32.4 | 26.0 | 17.6 | 16.5 
Number of shareholders—mill. ...... 4.1 


32.4 | 42.3 | 54.7 


Under socialism the consumer co-operatives are socialist enterprises based on 
collective public property. In implementing Lenin’s co-operative plan the Communist 
Party attaches great importance to the development of consumer co-operatives. 
Trade in rural areas is carried on by consumer co-operatives and accounts for 30 per 
cent of the total trade turnover of the state and co-operatives. In 1966 the co-ope- 
ratives had 54.7 million shareholders, as compared with 1.4 million in 1913. 
The number of co-operatives has also grown. In recent years the number of co- 
operatives has decreased because of the merger of co-operatives by decision of the 
shareholders. 
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DEPOSITS BY THE POPULATION IN SAVINGS BANKS 
(end-of-year figures) 


EES nee 


1940 1946 1960 | 1966 
Number of savings banks—’000. . . 41.6 32.1 66.5 75.1 
in towns and urban-type settle- 
ments; sas. Pog ani et Ge 10.3 7.7 19.5 22.8 
in rural localities... ..... 31.3 24.4 47.0 52.3 
Total deposits—mill. rubles . . . .| 725 1,221 10,909 22,915 
in towns and urban-type settle- 
Mentsy sc ke ee we eee 576 1,117 8,728 16,963 
in rural localities ....... 149 104 2,181 5,952 
Average deposit (rubles)... .... 42 195 209 377 
in towns and urban-type settle- 
IONICS eS 5 A. a. orga ate ta 50 253 228 380 
in rural localities ......., 26 58 157 370 
Deposits per capita (rubles)... . . 4 17 50 98 


The total deposits made by the population in 1966 increased 32 times as compared 
with 1940, the number of depositors 3.5 times and the average deposit nine times. 

Deposits grew particularly rapidly during the post-war period owing to the 
increase in the real wages of industrial, office and other workers and the higher in- 
comes of collective farmers. In 1966, as compared with 1960, the total deposits doubled 
while the average deposit rose by 80 per cent. Deposits of the rural population grew 
faster than those of the urban population. Thus in 1966, the average deposit in rural 
localities exceeded the 1960 average by 140 per cent, in towns by 70 per cent. 
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“The socialist state is the only state which 
undertakes to protect and continuously im- 
prove the health of the whole population.” 


Programme of the C.P.S.U. 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS AND HOSPITAL BEDS 
(end-of-year figures) 


| 1913 1940 1960 1966 
Number of doctors of all specialities 
(excluding military doctors) —thou- 
SANGS i 55.08, aide Ga? ata ews nS 28.1 155.3 431.7 577.7 
of whom: 
doctors excluding stomatologists 
and dentists ......... 23.2 134.9 385.4 503.3 
stomatologists ......... _ 6.8 16.2 28.3 
dentists ............ 4.9 13.6 30.1 46.1 
Number of doctors per 10,000 of the 
population. .....-..4. 1.8 7.9 20.0 24.6 
Number of hospital beds (excluding 
military hospitalsy)—’000 ..... 207.6 790.9 | 1,739.2 | 2,321.0 
Number of hospital beds per 10,000 
of the population... ....... 13 40 80 99 


During the Soviet years a large network of medical institutions has grown in the 
country. There has been a considerable growth in the number of doctors and hospital 
beds. By the end of 1967 the number of doctors will exceed 600 thousand and the 
number of hospital beds 2.4 million, i.e., there will be 25 doctors of all specialities 
and more than 100 beds per 10 thousand of the population. 

In the U.S.S.R. medical service is free of charge. Industrial, office and other 
workers in case of illness besides free medical treatment get sick benefits which reach 
90 per cent of their monthly wages. In case of temporary disablement due to injuries 
received at work or professional diseases the allowances are equal to their monthly 
wages. 
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NUMBER OF DOCTORS IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
(excluding servicemen) 


Number of doctors 
of all spectalities 


"000 ae 
population 
UWISISERS eve be toe Oe, ome’ a BOE 1966 | 577.7 24.6 
RiS-BASiR? G3) deed ee est d, Got et See 328.3 25.8 
Ukrainian S:S:Rs og a wae ew ee 114.0 24.8 
Byelorussian S:S°Ri ice ee a ee We 19.8 22.6 
Uzbek SiS:Re sn: bw ee ee lO ew em 19.5 17.9 
Kazakh SiS. Ré. deseo ses, oad 16/0 a are 23.4 18.9 
Georgian'S.S. Re kei aw ih cee ee foe we J OS 16.4 35.5 
Azerbaijan’S.S.R.. 4. os ee ew wk 11.6 24.1 
Lithuanian: SiS:Ri. <a hs eo SSA 7.0 23.1 
Moldavian SiG: Re. ose) os he Boe we ee oo wld 6.3 18.5 
EatVian' SS: Rego. Sot & Ag ee eae! Bees ed 7.5 32.6 
Kirghiz-S:S:Ricaie fee i Bee tee 5.3 19.4 
Tajik S:SeRevs ote Gok. Dig wean 8 Ge ite 4.1 15.4 
Armenian S.S.R........-6-22-e068. ‘ 6.3 28.1 
Turkmen S:SiR& oes Sie eee Re ea 4.2 21.4 
Estonian SiS: Rs. > eee ce IS SO Sa 4.0 30.7 
Britain’ << S.¢ s, ae he Pes Bhs os eR eee eS 1963 | (79.1) | (14.7) 
Federal Republic of Germany... ........ 1965 | 110.4 19.3 
Franc@. 60s a es Ber tren cats es, ea) She ven ody 1964 75.2 15.4 
DML ai pse te8-S ate AG heh een a eae Gate ss Se 1961 83.3 1.9 
Than 26.3 ee Ded: ee ego hee AS 1964 8.4 3.7 
Ttalys s fice de arts Ae, oot Baer 2S 1961 81.2 16.3 
VAD AMA cicen Se! to Dre PS G78, Lh So NS, elt ty el ee 1964 | 139.6 14.3 
Pakistan :c.sc- ix cote ech So eee wy es i A es 1960 8.7 0.9 
TURKEY (208 sbi ee aS eae By eee ed ease 1963 10.1 3.3 
WES AG) 34 ooh Be Ae poe BAe 6! a ta tig ake 1964 | 360.3 18.6 


There are over 2 million doctors in the world, including 578,000 in the U.S.S.R., 
which account for a quarter of the total. 
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The U.S.S.R. isa country with a low 
mortality rate. 


BIRTH-RATE, DEATH-RATE AND NATURAL INCREMENT 
OF POPULATION 


. 


_— U a 
Be obdtation SESES 
Years re Are 
births deaths Fiekiebo be 2 35 
AGUS he oe dant, Atay Ge Fy eight 
within the present frontiers of the 
BOMOURG he. cits ais re yee tes ok Re 45.5 29.1 16.4 269 
within the frontiers prior to Sep- 
tember: 17,1989". S60 Go aes 47.0 30.2 16.8 273 
1926 ves gp ALK 2 os ewes Tat 2 44.0 20.3 23.7 174 
P94O i oye di Aree a oe, Aaa ba 31.2 18.0 13.2 182 
1946 rk SP A oa a we a ee 23.8 10.8 13.0 87 
10508 is, ch send Se a FE oh a je ee oe a 26.7 9.7 17.0 81 
MSs Ms. oe Shh ere 9B pan creactge ea <Fa'e f.-% 25.7 8.2 Li5 60 
E960) goo do 4) kA at 2 SE 24.9 7.1 17.8 35 
DOGS ao oe as Sons ae dae te ay’, aoe fos 19.6 6.9 12.7 29 
1965: 254s Sint foots tds Se ed a 5 18.4 7.3 11.1 27 
W966 2 ye a eS de 18.2 7.3 10.9 26 


Pre-revolutionary Russia had a higher death-rate than most European countries, 
the U.S.A. and Japan. In 1913 the death-rate in Russia was 29.1 per thousand of 
the population. Infant mortality was particularly high. Nearly two million children 
under one year of age died annually, which comprised a quarter of the total number 
of the new-born. 

From the very first days of its existence the Soviet state organised the health 
protection of the population. The Soviet Government always regarded the protection 
of the health and lives of children as one of its primary tasks. Among the first govern- 
ment decrees were such providing for measures to combat the high infant mortality 
and to organise the protection of mother and child. 

During the Soviet years the death-rate has sharply decreased, particularly infant 
mortality. The mortality rate in the U.S.S.R. is one-quarter of that in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia and infant mortality is less than one-tenth. 

On an average for the country infant mortality was reduced by 85.7 per cent of 
the 1940 figure, while in towns it decreased by 87.4 per cent. In towns the mortality 
of infants aged up to one year due to diphtheria declined by 99.75 per cent, to scarlet 
fever by 99.71 per cent, to whooping-cough by 99.28 per cent, to tuberculosis by 
98.71 per cent, to measles by 98.6 per cent, to toxic dyspepsia, gastroenteritis and 
colitis by 97.4 per cent, to dysentery by 95 per cent and to pneumonia by 85.7 per 
cent. 
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BIRTH-RATE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
(number of births per 1,000 of the population) 


Average 
19131 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966+ | for the, 
years 5 
LESS RES ae & Oe ee 45.5 | 31.2 | 26.7 | 24.9| 18.2 19.9 
Australia. . 2... 2. ee, 28.0 | 17.9 | 23.3 | 22.4) 19.6 21.3 
Risteiat. 068. Sontatde Scheme 24.9 | 21.8| 15.6) 17.9| 17.6 | 18.3 
Belg itm, ce cosy hw sie, a 22.7 | 13.6] 16.9 | 16.9 16.4 16.9 
Britains: ¢ ese he god ee A 24.3 | 14.6 | 16.3) 17.5) 18.3 18.3 
Denmark: ¢ i- See wn oe 26.3 | 18.3) 18.6 | 16.6 | 18.0 17.3 
Federal Republic of Germany| ... cow 1.16.5) 17.8] 17.9 18.3 
Finland: “2-0 .¢cend Soh oe 4 30.1 | 17.8 | 24.5 | 18.5 16.9 17.8 
FRANC 2. 2 te ee Ale owl ee 18.1 | 18.8 | 20.7 | 17.9 17.4 17.8 
Mbalyew Seanad eb ata ca a 31.7 | 23.5] 19.6] 18.3] 18.9 19.1 
VAP AT Merion: Bal a es tad 34.1 | 29.4 | 28.2 | 17.2) 18.6 17.5 
Netherlands ......... 28.1 | 20.8 | 22.7 | 20.8 19.2 20.3 
Norway 26 6 se aoe eb 8 25.4 | 16.4] 19.1] 17.3] 17.5 17.3 
Sweden s 20 a. scale gies 23.6 | 15.1 | 16.4 | 13.7 15.8 15.3 
Switzerland ......... 23.8 | 15.2 | 18.1 | 17.6 18.4 18.8 
WS Ai Boe io ete ie al 95.0 | 17.9 | 23.5 | 23.7] 18.5 20.6 
DEATH-RATE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
(number of deaths per 1,000 of the population) 
eee 
Average 
1913 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1966* | ace yBS 
years? 
US:SaRgelbe fide acai he ois 29.1 | 18.0} 9.7] 7.1 7.3 12 
Australias ~ 2 "3.26% 222.25 10.9 9.8) 9.6] 8.6 8.8 8.7 
Austiia® <a dig. c.gctee eo 18.8 | 14.8 | 12.4] 12.7) 12.5 12.7 
Belgium .. ........ 15.3 | 16.2 | 12.5} 12.4 12.1 12.0 
Britaits. o%y:Aela> etn Bik eh 14.2 | 14.4] 11.8] 11.5] 11.5 11.8 
Deéenmatkye so. Grae a Beye 13.0 | 10.4} 9.2} 9.5} 10.1 9.8 
Federal Republic of Germany| ... --» | 10.5] 11.4] 11.2 Ell 
} Binland)*s 6% e-cits. wie afin 17.3 | 19.4 | 10.1 9.0 9.6 9.3 
Ffanc@is, a 3 ee Gop ey aeda Sie 19.0 | 18 12.8) 11.4] 10.6 11.1 
} 1 U.S.A.—1915, the rest of the countries for 1911-13. 


2 Datafor 1965 for the capitalist countries except Austria, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 
3 According to data available for the past five years. 
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Continued 
SS eee eee 


Average 


1913+] 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 19662 | for the, 


years * 


SOP Meee ceo G ce? a: Shas BS 9.7 9.5 9.9 

Sei Bg both ae oe we 7.6 7.1 732 
Netherlands ......... eh 8.1 8.0 
Norway: 3 foccew Swi ete 4 13.3 9.1 9.1 9.4 
Sweden... 2... . 2. eae 13.9 10.0] 10.0 10.1 
Switzerland... ......., 14.8 9.7 9.5 9.5 
USA. i toa a Sate ek 13.2) 9.5 9.5 9.5 


POPULATION INCREASE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
(natural increment per 1,000 of the population) 


Average 

19131 1950 | 1960 | 19662 | for the. 

years # 

Ee 
WSiStRe wins eke la bee 16.4 | 13.2] 17.0] 17.8] 10.9 12.7 
AUStralia si.) elton, Gee ats 17.1 8.1 | 13.7] 13.8] 10.8 12.6 
AUStiiay: icf ne cok eS 6.1 7.017 3:2] 5.2 5.1 5.6 
Belgium: 20409 4.3 shi<gk ip 7.4 |-2.6| 4.4] 4.5 4.3 4.9 
Brita ttiesg- 96:2" 4 has > om op 1050) O27 46) 6.6) 6.8 6.5 
Denmark. oo 64-005 2 ee 2 13.3 7.9) 9.4] 7.1 7.9 7.5 
Federal Republic of Germany 542 6.0] 6.4 6.7 732 
Pinland’y 3? 52S saver t-4. & 12.8 |—1.6 | 14.4] 9.5 7.3 8.5 
FLAN 6. ov tp ahve ate aed oe —0.9 |—5.1 7.9] 6.5 6.8 6.7 
Malye cision oe ses ta er 12.4 9.9] 9.8] 8.6 9.4 9.2 
VAPAM. gos) ae eet oS 13.9 | 13.0] 17.3] 9.6 11.5 10.3 
Netherlands ......... 15.0 | 10.9] 15.2] 13.1 11.1 12.3 
Norway ........... 12.1 5.2] 10.0] 8.2 8.4 7.9 
Sweden... .....0.4. 9.7 3.7 | 6.4 3.7 5.8 5.2 
Switzerland .......2.2.. 9.0 3:2 8.0 19 8.9 9.3 
MSS AG a) <i tals Sto, tn sed volne pee 2 11.8 | 7.1 | 13.9 | 14.2 9.0 11.1 


1 U.S.A.—1915, the rest of the countries for 1911-13. 

® Data for 1965 for the capitalist countries except Austria, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

8 According to data available for the past five years. 
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AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 


(years) 
Urb 
es population segues 
of whom of whom of whom 
os i=] a=] 
55 g | E Ae io Fi 
sb) 6/6/58] | 5] ss] 8] & 
Es E 2 Es = = Ee & 2 
1896-97 (50 gubernias of Euro- 
pean Russia). ....... 32 | 31} 33 
1926-27 (European part of the 
WeSESIRe)e ak ee a ie Ros 44 | 42| 47| 46 | 43] 49] 44 | 42 | 46 
1958-59) 6 ge ee ed 69 | 64] 72] 68 | 64] 71 | 69 | 65 | 72 
LOBOE6M oi laced sees ee eee 70 | 65} 73] 69 | 64) 72| 70 | 66| 73 
N96 2263 5 esse a oe 70 | 65| 73) 69 | 65 | 72] 70 | 66| 73 
1965-66 66 bc ee ewe es 70 | 66| 74] 70 | 65| 73] 70 | 66] 74 


With the considerable decline in the death-rate, the average 1965-66 life 
expectancy in the U.S.S.R. was 120 per cent longer than the average in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and 60 per cent longer than the 1926-27 average in the 
U.S.S.R. 


AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY FOR VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 


(years) 
| 1896-97 | 1926-27 | 1965-66 
Infants: asic 2 doo semeiG es Gee, Pao’ 4 32 44 70 
Five years of age... 6 8 Gwe eee 50 57 68 
io |” PY las gp oh hee gin oH wi alterna ae 49 54 63 
20 =” ee ini ale nape ke key at ae ere) S 41 45 54 
30 =” MO See agGh Mace inde ae aaaweo ae 34 38 45 
4Oun 2? Be Bde sa REA hte dle ahd 27 30 36 
50. =O” Me wake 3, Shc Gayoso Pe a ME. “AROS 20 23 27 
60 ” Reece Rear rer aera ane eee 14 16 19 
70 ” re Ss oP ib? aks aid oh bh 8 ae, Ge Se gy 6 is 10 10 13 
so.” To lod eenann, Soancrindee. er BE, LF 7 6 8 


Before the revolution 43 re cent of the new-born died under five years of age, 
the average life expectancy of those who reached the age of five was 50 years. Before 
the revolution the average life expectancy was 32 years. Now in the U.S.S.R. only 
3.7 per cent die under the age of five and those who reach the age of five are to 
live another 68 years; the death-rate of other age groups has considerably 
decreased. The average life expectancy in the U.S.S.R. is 70 years (of men—66, 
of women—74). 
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AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ! 


(years) 

‘ 2 2 of whom 

=Bee 
. Years &§ os 5 
oto o & 
aone| © i). $ 
Pre-revolutionary Russia ......... 1896-97 2 32 31 33 
UES ES 3Re os a0 coe as ata? oney BET Boe, See B 1926-27 8 44 42 47 
1958-59 69 64 72 
1965 - 66 70 66 74 
Norway’. tes aoe Gow ee Ee EA 1956-60 73 71 76 
SWedethin ccs lw Wit anwo a aye Roe G 1962 73 71 75 
Netherlands: a. s.caeace Get ae we aK 1962 73 71 76 
Denmark s.6 0% @ 4 hb BR ee we 1962-63 72 70 74 
Switzerland’. co ik ace fe mete a a 1959-61 72 70 75 
Britains. fe: aa! hie ee ed ee, So 1901-104 50 49 52 
1963-65 71 68 74 
Franee. (sts. ele goats Ua det a So wh 1898-1903 47 45 49 
1964 71 68 75 
Belgitum:-<.<% <2 va! aaa a: 8 hea Ro eae ee 1959-63 71 68 74 
U.S.A., total population ......... 1900-02 ® 49 48 51 
1964 70 67 74 
white population... 2... 2... 1964 71 68 74 
the rest of the population . ..... 1964 64 61 67 
Federal! Republic of Germany ....... 1963-64 70 67 73 
Japan soe he geg. Wed eae a ae ade § 1964 70 68 73 
Avistria.c 2-2 s-ren hu oe KE we eS 1959-61 69 66 72 
Binlandy ese goat, Soe. oe Gee ae 1956-60 68 65 72 
Hal yes. ie Gh pat ebenuy ie a tee ce: 1954-57 68 66 70 
Canada. s8. Bele ek dt i grow tac. Rk 1960-62 71 68 74 
New Zealand, total population ...... 1960-62 71 68 74 
Europeans ss-604, ook 8 a WOR ey 1960-62 72 69 75 
MAOM Sees. Seley a So be eee, 1960-62 60 59 61 


1 The average life expectancy is the number of years which a given 
generation is expected to live, provided the prevailing death-rate for the 
various age groups remains unchanged as this generation passes from one 
age group to another. This method of computing the average life expectancy 


is adopted in international statistics and for life insurance purposes. 


2 Fifty gubernias of European Russia. 
3 European part of the U.S.S.R. 
4 Exclusive of Scotland and Northern Ireland. 


5 Ten states where the death-rate was registered in 1900. 
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Continued 
oe 2 of whom 
=O25 

Years &s*s c 
soz] ¢ |] & 
<= Sie el °e $ 

Venezuela ..........04. ob inhs 1960 63 61 66 
MOXICO Se. oo ce Sa a Re, See «2 ap f1960 59 57 60 
Argentina’ 2°: s.3 08 4.404 S BRR a 1959-61 66 63 69 
United Arab Republic .......... 1960 53 52 54 
Brazil. %. 2.46.4 - bole. Opel oe aks 1940-50 42 39 46 
Indian ain sy oe We aoe ss a en Sn ah 1951-60 41 42 41 


In pre-revolutionary Russia the average life expectancy was much shorter 
than in the U.S.A. At present the U.S.S.R. has reached the U.S. level of 
life expectancy. 


GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR WOMEN 
(end-of-year figures; thousands) 


| 1940 | 1960 1966 


Number of obstetricians and gynaecologists. .... 10.6 28.7 36.3 


OF MIAWIVeS ss os bd a eo Aa 12.8 76.2 | 80.2 

of assistant midwives ..........2.. 68.1 | 139.3 | 180.3 
Number of hospital beds (general and obstetric) for 

pregnant women and women in child-birth . .| 147 213 225 

of hospital beds for gynaecological patients. .| 33.6 91.3 | 134.7 

of maternity and children’s consultation centres 

and polyclinics (independent and attached) . . 8.6 16.4 19.9 


In the U.S.S.R. medical aid for women in child-birth is free of charge. In 1966 
there were 225,000 beds for women in child-birth in hospitals, maternity homes and 
obstetric centres, while in 1913 there were only 7,500. 

All women working in factories, offices and on other jobs, as well as on collective 
farms are entitled to a paid maternity and post-confinement leave for a period of 
four months (112 calendar days); in the event that two or more babies are born or 
in cases of pathological labour, the post-confinement leave is extended. 

In tsarist Russia there was practically no obstetric service, especially in rural 
localities. Ninety-five per cent of women gave birth without medical aid. Women 
had no paid maternity and post-confinement leaves. 
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A happy childhood for every child is one 
of the most important and noble aspects of 
communist construction. 


GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
(end-of-year figures; thousands) 


| 1913 1940 | 1960 1966 


Number of children in permanent kin- 
dergartens, nurseries and nursery- 
kindergartens... ........ 4.55 1,953 4,428 8,192 
of which: 
in permanent kindergartens and 
nursery-kindergartens .... . 4.01 1,172 3,115 6,782 
in permanent nurseries .....| 0.55 781 1,313 1,410 
Number of pediatricians. ...... Bre 19.4 58.9 73.6 
Number of hospital beds for children ves 89.7 260.1 383.0 
Number of beds in children’s sanato- 
MUMS cle od Se eee 0.3 94.92 120.0 138.5 


Child health protection is provided by a wide and steadily expanding network 
of health service institutions for children: hospitals (or hospital departments) for 
children and polyclinics, nurseries, kindergartens, nursery-kindergartens, sanato- 
riums and other medical institutions attached to them. 

In 1966 there were 8.2 million children in pre-school educational institutions. 

In addition to permanent nurseries and kindergartens, there are summer nurseries 
and playgrounds. In 1966 over 4 million children availed themselves of their 
services. 


1 At the end of 1914 within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to Sep- 
tember 17, 1939. 
2 1939 within the present frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 
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PRE-SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS, CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS 
AND POLYCLINICS PUT INTO OPERATION 


(by state and co-operative enterprises and organisations, 
exclusive of collective farms) 


Commissioned under the 
state construction plan 


pre-school hospitals and 
institutions polyclinics 
(000 places) (°000 beds) 


Total for 1918-1967 .............2.. 4,755 750 
PONS 28 iia. aCe fo* sith geek A hoe Ba ne 22:7 5.7 
First Five-Year Plan... ......062.2.- 38.2 10.7 
Second Five-Year Plan. ...........-. 183.5 19.9 
Three and a half years of Third Five-Year Plan 236.8 28.7 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946. ..... 56.9 23.5 
Fourth Five-Year Plan... .......0684 101.8 63.5 
Fifth Five-Year Plan... . 1.1.2... ewes 416.5 77.3 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan ...,.. 448.4 86.1 
Seven-Year Plan isc 409. 6, woe ge a eos 2,322.9 337.2 
including five last years ... 2... 2.2. eee 1,846.3 254.7 

of which: 

POG12 2 Se ake eo ae ke Cee a ee ce 265.5 40.3 
1962) si cena Shae Gio ete CR eat bal 344.1 56.4 
W96Se.fs be eh he ales aie isa ae seh tang “et ee Ce 401.5 51.1 
W964) oo on kW Ree oe Ld Geen ol cee ey Oe 400.3 49.4 
BOGS? s,s ei ver at lel an an Lhe Geese ie Hee ca ad 434.9 57.5 
1906 i We we I PACS ee eg 427.7 49.5 
1967 (estimated) . 2... ee eee ee 500.0 47.6 


During the Soviet years pre-school institutions with an accommodation for nearly 
five million and medical institutions for children with an accommodation for 750 thou- 
sand have been built at state expense. The building of these institutions assumed a 
particularly large scope after the war and especially in recent years. In 1961-65 the 
number of children’s institutions, hospitals and polyclinics was 300 per cent up on 
the pre-war figure. 

In addition, children’s institutions for 1.3 million and hospitals and polyclinics 
for 87,000 children were built in 1956-66 on the initiative and at the expense of 
collective farms. 

In 1966 alone collective farms built pre-school institutions accommodating 126,000 
children and children’s hospitals and polyclinics with 9,000 beds. 
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Protection of motherhood in our country is 
a prime concern of the Communist Party and 
the Government. 


NUMBER OF MOTHERS OF LARGE FAMILIES 
RECEIVING MONTHLY ALLOWANCES FROM THE STATE 


: (thousands) 


1945 1960 | 1966 


Total number of mothers of large families receiving 


monthly allowances ................ 844 | 3,455| 3,541 
of whom 

mothers of four children... ........... 287 | 1.660} 1,508 

mothers of five children... ........0.. 181 899 885 

mothers of six children .............. 100 484 560 

mothers of seven and more children ........ 276 412 588 


From the first days of its existence the Soviet state focussed its attention on ela- 
borating and implementing an extensive range of measures for the protection of moth- 
ers and children. Soviet society provides all possible conditions for the comprehen- 
sive physical and mental development of children. 

The Soviet Government renders material help to mothers of large families and to 
pregnant women. Mothers are entitled to a lump sum grant upon the birth of the 
third and every subsequent child, and receive a monthly allowance upon the birth 
of the fourth and every subsequent child. 

In 1966 3,541,000 mothers of four or more children received monthly allowances. 
Moreover, lump sum grants were given to 524,000 mothers on the birth of their third 
child. 


NUMBER OF MOTHERS OF LARGE FAMILIES 
WHO HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
THE TITLE OF MOTHER-HEROINE 
AND DECORATED WITH ORDERS OF MOTHERHOOD GLORY 
AND MOTHERHOOD MEDALS 


(thousands) 
July 1950- | 1961- 
1944- 
ioe 60 66 Total 
Mother-Heroine title .........2.20- 31 34 30 95 
Order of Motherhood Glory 
DP Degree? ois ioe Sa we ae we LR 87 89 82 238 
LTi.Degrees os bee as eww ws 193 228 199 620 
TITS Degrees: owe ee foe RO we Dene ee os 468 534] 433] 1,435 
Motherhood Medal 
PAD CR REE. oe, a hsb wh ea es a eke 754 | 1,073| 800] 2,627 
TT D6 gree: esos es aad 6926 ee OE A a 1,434 | 2,032/ 1,314] 4,780 
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Mothers of large families were decorated with government orders and medals in 
appreciation of their role in the upbringing of the new generation. Since July 8, 1944 
when the relevant decree of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet was issued, 
95,000 mothers who have given birth and brought up ten children have been conferred 
the honourable title of Mother-Heroine, millions of mothers of seven, eight or 
nine children have been decorated with the orders of Motherhood Glory, and mothers 
of five or six children with Motherhood Medals. 


SANATORIUMS AND REST HOMES 


1913 | 1939! | 1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Number of round-the-clock sanatoriums and 

sanatorium-dispensaries, rest homes (ex- 

clusive of one-day rest homes) and board- 

ing NOUSES: “2. oe) ee oa eae Hs hs 60 | 3,436) 2,119| 4,059) 4,678 
Accommodation—’000 beds ....... 3 450 183} 547 845 
Number of round-the-clock sanatoriums (for 

adults and children). ......... 60 | 1,838} 1,107) 2,073| 2,197 
Accommodation—’000 beds... ..... 3 240) 119 321 407 
Of the total number of sanatoriums: 

Children’s . 2... 2.0... jb ie 14 957| 724 |1,106) 1,157 
Accommodation—’000 beds. ....... 0.3 95| 62 120 139 
Number of sanatorium-dispensaries ....| — 328| 496 | 1,066) 1,496 
Accommodation—’000 beds ........ —_ 15} 18 43 79 
Number of rest homes (exclusive of one-day 

Test HOMES)! +6 seid. Be, Ae? boat — |1,270) 516 874 829 
Accommodation—’000 beds ....... a 195| 46 176 215 
Number of boarding houses. ....... — _ — 46 156 
Accommodation—’000 beds... ..... _ — — 7 44 


The few sanatoriums and rest homes there were in Russia before the revolution 
were all privately-owned and were beyond the reach of the working people. 

At present all sanatoriums, rest homes, polyclinics and boarding houses at 
health resorts belong to the working people. In 1966, 9 million people underwent me- 
dical treatment and recuperated at health resorts, more than seven million of whom 
were industrial, office and other workers whose expenses were paid out of the social 
insurance funds or by the state, i.e., received these services free of charge or at a 
discount of 30 per cent. Besides, hundreds of thousands of industrial, office and 
other workers received accommodation and medical treatment free of charge or at 
cut rates from the funds of enterprises for social needs, and so on. 

Tourist and alpine camps were attended by over two million people. In 1966 more 
than seven million children and adolescents spent their summer holidays in pioneer 
camps. 


1 Within the present frontiers. 
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“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to 
maintenance in old age and also in case of 
sickness or disability.” 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 
(beginning-of-year figures; millions) 


of whom 


old age, disabili- | *-Setvicemen (dis- 

ed during 
Total |ty: prolonged mer-| woriq war I, the 
itorious service. | Givi] War and the 

loss of bread-win-| ~ patriotic War) 


ner, special pen- | 54 members of 
sions and others their families 


194 Lis: ? Pattee Withee ate PR te 4 3.6 0.4 
LOO sy ai rte a i aa teen ob 1h es 20 13 7 
19605 os thing eG uk ey es 21 15 6 
LOGE ws ae Fit, se aie. ah LE eae 22 16 6 
1962. 2 servis alee Gp Gace die. 8" Bg ew 24 18 6 
1963? io tee winter ee eee ok ed 25 19 6 
MOG 4 sig neo ar ys aw, Ge es weiss 26 21 5 
LQG esha San aie eS he cae ee tes Se ns 26 21 5 
W966 i ds fe ee a, seo Teg, at lee oe en .| 32 27 5 
WOGT, <i Fe er bh, co, Sb0'e 3 Wes got Nee he argh .| 34 29 5 


In pre-revolutionary Russia there were practically no pensions for the working 
people. They had to rely mainly on sick benefit societies and charity contributions 
made by individuals, which were few and far between. State pensions were paid only 
to military officers and government officials. 

In 1920 there were one million pensioners in Soviet Russia. A system of stable 
and guaranteed pensions has been established during the Soviet years. The State 
Pension Law adopted in 1956 envisaged a considerable increase of the size of old-age 
pensions, pensions paid in case of the loss of bread-winner or disability, and pensions 
paid to servicemen and their families. In the period from 1940 to 1966 expenses on 
pensions increased 36 times and the number of pensioners by 750 per cent. At the 
beginning of 1967 there were 34 million pensioners of whom 8.9 million were col- 
lective farmers who draw pensions in accordance with the Law on Pensions and 
Allowances for Collective Farmers. 

Pensions are paid from the state and collective-farm funds without deductions 
from the working people's incomes. The old-age pension is equal to 50 or 100 per cent 
of the monthly wages. 

Industrial, office and other workers are entitled to old-age pension on reaching 
specified age, for men it is 60 years, for women—55. For people engaged in under- 
ground work, or in hot shops and at some other arduous jobs the pensionable age is 
five or ten years lower. A lower pensionable age has been established also for 
some other groups of the population. For collective farmers the pensionable age is 
65 for men and 60 for women. 

Working mothers of five or more children who have brought them up to the age 
of eight are entitled to additional privileges both as regards the pensionable age and 
the length of service required. 
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In capitalist countries the pensionable age is higher than in the U.S.S.R. Inthe 
U.S.A. it is 65 for men and 62 for women, in Switzerland 65 for men and 63 for 
women, in the F.R.G., Netherlands, Finland 65 for men and women alike, in 
Sweden it is 67, in Canada, Ireland and Norway—70. Besides, considerable sums 
are deducted from the wages of the working people as social insurance tax to pay 
for pensions. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS 
(beginning-of-year figures) 


1941 | 1960 | 1967 

TT SS Sv 

Niimberoff homes: eves cee Soveaces ca: aden were He Bh 785 | 1,177| 1,425 
of which: 

for the aged and invalids (adults) ......... 666 | 1,019] 1,150 

for disabled children. ...........008- 119 158 275 

Accommodation—’000 ...........2...804 93 166 249 
of which 

for the aged and invalids (adults) ......... 83 150 211 

for disabled children. ....... 2.0 ee eee 10 16 38 


In addition to the above there were in collective farms in 1966 homes for the aged 
and disabled with accommodations for 20 thousand people. 

The Soviet state displays great concern for the aged and disabled. A large network 
of homes for these groups of population has been set up in the country. 


“Fifty years of the October Revolution have 
seen the implementation of the cultural revolu- 
tion. Socialism has brought the Soviet people education 
and enlightenment, has immeasurably raised and enriched 
the spiritual life of society. Soviet scientists loyally serve 
their people. Soviet science has scored wonderful successes 
in all fields of modern scientific and technological progress. 
To it must be given great credit in the conquest of space. 
Socialist culture, literature and art, which have assimilated 
the best achievements of the past, have become an integral 
part of the general proletarian cause and actively help in 
educating the comprehensively developed Man of commu- 
nist society.” 


From the Resolution of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. on Preparations for the 50th 


Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution 


THE FLOURISHING 
OF SOCIALIST 
CULTURE 


During the years of Soviet power the So- 
viet Union has practically turned into a 
country of complete literacy. 


LITERACY OF THE POPULATION IN THE 9-49 AGE GROUP 
(according to the censuses of 1897, 1926, 1939 and 1959) 


Percentage of the lit- 
erates in the 9-49 age 


group 
both fem- 
sexes males | ajes 
eS a ae 
Urban and rural population 
TOO Sonstige ei. Sar pis kk ete eee ie by Ge ow 28.4 | 40.3 | 16.6 
1926) as Seviotin My bitueetys; oo we Gaeta de ies ee PE oe ee 56.6 | 71.5 | 42.7 
NOS O ese eee Bee sot vasa San fo GR kat fees hea Soe aha AS 87.4 | 93.5 | 81.6 
909M aie eRe, SoS Es Sn Ee ee ee, 98.5 | 99.3 | 97.8 
Urban population 
1897 vs cd he, ete Meg dey ee hs eopes ieee, eee ot Sa 57.0 | 66.1 | 45.7 
M9 2Gire 2k oP acres iat So ak ah ta ee tp etee te: & 80.9 | 88.0 | 73.9 
HOBOS: 21s oe woke, Sie ee Atha io aie Crema Beet 93.8 | 97.1 | 90.7 
1909 6 cai eee ean BGO Ge Shaka at eek, Dar She's 98.7 | 99.5 | 98.1 
Rural population 
W897 ic sc em es Be a ae a & A a ere A Ww 23.8 | 35.5 | 12.5 
BOQ 2 emg Se, ete a Be ee BS a Ae tre aah Eye 4 50.6 | 67.3 | 35.4 
1939s ee TS tee ke Ont Bape Go ee AA Beso 84.0 | 91.6 | 76.8 
TOD GAR emt he oe Peta tet Hearn. Gauci ae Dee Pasta Ee ead 98.2 | 99.1 | 97.5 


In pre-revolutionary Russia almost three-fourths of the population were illit- 
erate. Peoples of the Far North, Central Asia and other outlying regions of Russia 
were almost completely illiterate. The literacy of the rural population which made 
up 80 per cent of the country’s population was considerably lower than that of the 
urban population; the literacy among the men was one half and among women 
73 per cent lower than in town. 

As a result of the measures taken by the Soviet Government in the first years 
of Soviet power the number of literates almost doubled by the end of 1926. During 
the 1959 census 98.7 per cent of the urban population and 98.2 per cent of the rural 
population in the 9-49 age group qualified themselves literate; so the gap in literacy 
between the urban and rural population was almost closed. After 1959 measures were 
taken to wipe out illiteracy completely. The Soviet Union is now essentially a 
country of complete literacy. 
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LITERACY OF THE POPULATION IN THE UNION REPUBLICS 
(percentages of literates in the 9-49 age group) 


Both sexes Males Females 
1897/1926] 1939|1959 1897/1926] 1939 1959 1897|1926| 1939 1959 
UeSiSeRei es ee eas 
R-S3FiSsRe gf 8 28S 


Ukrainian S.S.R... 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Uzbek S.S.R..... 
Kazakh S.S.R.... 
Georgian S.S.R. 
AzerbaijanS.S.R... 
Lithuanian S.S.R. 
Moldavian S.S.R.. . 
Latvian S.S.R.... 
Kirghiz S.S.R. 

Tajik S.S.R. 
Armenian S.S.R. 
Turkmen S.S.R. 
Estonian S.S.R. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS 


ACCORDING TO TYPES OF EDUCATION 
(at the beginning of the academic year; thousands) 


1914/15 
1960/61 


Total number ............. 10,588 |47,547 |37,385 | 52, 600/73,559 
including: 
in general educational schools of all 
EY POS) i5 oS 8S 5 isp iay oe eee, er a 9,656 |35 , 552 |26 ,808 | 36, 187/48, 170 


in elementary, incomplete secondary 

and secondary schools ...... 9,656 |34 ,784 |26,094 | 33,417/43,529 
in schools for young people and 

schools for adults (including in cor- 


respondence departments) ... . _ 768 714| 2,770) 4,641 
in professional, vocational and trades 
SCHOOIS. 24. eo ee aie wo, eve ea 106 717 945) 1,113) 1,961 
in specialised secondary educational 
establishments .......... 54 975| 1,008] 2,060) 3,994 
in institutions of higher learning . . 127 812 730} 2,396) 4,123 


those who learned new trades and 
took refresher courses at enterprises or 
training centres and attended other 
COUPSES oo ee pene, tae OG Se a Ee 645| 9,491) 7,894) 10,844/15,311 
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During the years of Soviet power public education has scored spectacular sucs 
cesses. In the U.S.S.R., 73.6 million people or over one-third of the country's popu- 
lation (exclusive of children of pre-school age) are studying at various educational 
establishments. It should be added that general schools, higher and specialised 
secondary educational establishments are attended by over 56 million people, which 
is by 46 million more than in 1914. 


NUMBER OF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL [SCHOOLS OF ALL TYPES, 
PUPILS AND TEACHERS 
[(at the beginning of academic year; thousands) 


ite] - o ~ 

~ o wo S wo 

2/es);,2)]8 | 8 

Number of general educational schools | 
Obsall types: ..6. 8a ewe he a | 124 199} 199 224 210 
Pupils-in them). ¢03.s tc. stn eles 9,656 | 35, 552/26 , 808 |36, 187 | 48,170 
including in: 
Ist-4th forms... ......0.. 9,031 | 21,731/20,170 |18,747 | 20,740 
5th-8th forms... ........ 523 | 12,530) 6,069 |14,843 | 20,128 
of whom: 

in the 8th form ......... 51 | 1,282) 524) 2,531) 4,795 
in the 9th-l0th (llth) forms ... 102 | 1,291) 569} 2,597] 7,302 
Number of teachers. ......... 4 280 | 1,238) 1,056] 2,043) 2,530 


In pre-revolutionary Russia, school was out of reach of four-fifths of all children 
of{school age. Today eight-year schooling is compulsory in the U.S.S.R., and in the 
new five-year plan period (1966-70) the transfer of the youth to a compulsory 
secondary education will in the main be completed. 

In the 1966/67 academic year 48 million people, or five times more than in the 
1914/15 academic year, attended schools of all types; over 27 million, or 44 times 
more than before the October Revolution, studied in the 5th-10th (11th) forms. 

In tsarist Russia, instruction was carried out mainly in the Russian language and 
only after the October Revolution all nationalities inhabiting the country were given 
the right to education in their native languages. Now instruction is carried on in 
57 languages. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
(at the beginning of academic year; thousands) 


———— eee 
| 1940/41 | 1945/46 | 1960/61| 1966/67 


Total number of schools! ........ 7,276 | 12,482) 25,229) 21,903 
including independent evening schools . . one --» | 12,331] 12,547 
Number of learners (including in correspond- 
ence departments)—thousands...... 768 714| 2,770| 4,641 
of whom: 
in the Ist-4th forms .......... 107 236 54 66 
in the 5th-8th forms ......... 551 412} 1,655} 1,467 
in the 9th-lith forms ......... 110 66} 1,061} 3,108 


1 Inclusive of ordinary general educational schools in town and country 
with evening classes and independent correspondence schools. 
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In the Soviet Union there is a wide network of evening schools for young people 
who can receive a secondary general education without discontinuing work. In the 
1966/67 academic year 4.6 million people, or six times more than in the 1940/41 
academic year, attended these schools. 


. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PRIMARY. INCOMPLETE SECONDARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(by state and co-operative enterprises 
and organisations, exclusive of collective farms) 


Built and com- of which 
missioned un- 
der the state | in towns and 
construction urban-type in countryside 
plan settlements 
xe} rs) re ra i) 
e2 sa lo= | ce |e _ 
2o AO eS aes ao eueeo 
Total for 1918-1967 ........ 91,569)/28, 166/27,921/14,674| 63,648)13,492 
T9TS8=1928% oe Sons ose Bem e We ea 7,780 856| 496) 6,924 565 
First Five-Year Plan ......., 13,128 1,884} 1,093)11,244) 2,678 
Second Five-Year Plan ..... . |18,778 3,671) 2,138)15,107| 3,438 
Three and a half years of Third Five- 

Wear; Plait ($53. 2 aces Se see he 5,325 1,432) 761) 3,893) 832 
From July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1946} 8,41 772 342) 7,640 835 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. ..... -| 4,34 1,744) 695) 2,601 486 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. ......, .| 5,81 4,347) 1,537) 1,472 375 
Three years of Sixth Five-Year Plan} 4,600 2,817; 1,068) 1,783 384 
Seven-Year Plan. ......... 18,99. 8,587) 5,163}10,411) 3,020 

including the last five years . . .|14,088 6,287, 4,025 7,801) 2,435 

of which: 
1961 is 5 <M de a A ee aes 2,458) 1,227; 719) 1,231 331 
196282. . 4 doe Pa nh dh rd 3,099 1,519} 911} 1,580 437 
19GS% 5 6 3 oe tO ee be 3,168 1,366} 869) 1,802 570 
19646386 bed ee Be OD, 2,717 1,068} 721) 1,649 583 
PQGD: contd a, x. soe Ge QUEL late 2,64 1,107 805} 1,539 514 
1906 Sore) Sa oh ve Sane tee ems Ue se Te 2,224 907 736, 1,317; 467 
1967 (estimated) ........0.. 2,160 904 645) 1,256 412 


{ During the years of Soviet power, general educational schools with over 28 mil- 
lion seats were built at the expense of state allocations alone, almost half of them 
in rural areas. Besides in the post-war period (1946-66) 50,000 schools with 6.2 mil- 
lion seats were built on the initiative and at the expense of collective farms, while 
2,000 schools with 430,000 seats were commissioned in 1966 alone. 
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HIGHER AND SPECIALISED SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
(at the beginning of academic year) 


Number of higher educational 
establishments... .......... 105 817} 789] 739 767 
Students in them—thousands ...... 127 812| 730] 2,396) 4,123 
including students: 
at: day Courses’. 005. 6 ne ee ee 127 558} 525/1,156) 1,740 
at evening courses. .......... _— 27 14) 245 618 
in correspondence departments ..... — 227; 191} 995) 1,765 
Number of specialised secondary educational 
establishments... .......... 450 | 3,773) 3,169} 3,328) 3,980 
Students in them—thousands ...... 54 975| 1,008} 2,060| 3,994 
including students: 
at day courses... ........4.. 54 787| 886/1,091} 2,111 
at evening courses. .......... _ 32 21; 370 677 
in correspondence departments ..... — 156 101 599} 1,206 


The training of qualified specialists for all branches of the country’s economy and 
culture has assumed a sweeping scale in the U.S.S.R. 

In the 1914/15 academic year, slightly more than 180,000 students attended all 
of Russia’s higher and specialised secondary educational establishments. Today 
their number has reached eight million, which is 45 times more than in the 1914/15 
academic year. Over four million students are attending institutions of higher 
learning. 

Before the October Revolution, Byelorussia, Azerbaijan, Lithuania, Armenia, 
Moldavia, Central Asia and Kazakhstan had no institutions of higher learning. In 
the 1966/67 academic year, there were 28 institutions of higher learning with a stu- 
dent body of 116,000 in Byelorussia, respectively 12 and 78,000 in Azerbaijan, 11 
and 51,000 in Lithuania, 12 and 43,000 in Armenia, 7 and 41,000 in Moldavia, 55 and 
283,000 in Central Asia, and 41 and 163,000 in Kazakhstan. 

Now in the U.S.S.R. there are 176 students of institutions of higher learning and 
170 students of specialised secondary educational establishments per 10,000 of the 
population as against 8 and 3 students respectively in 1914. 

Students from many developing countries are studying at Soviet institutions of 
higher learning. 
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NUMBER OF PEOPLE WITH HIGHER OR SECONDARY 
(complete or incomplete) EDUCATION 


As of 
January 1, 
1967 
(estimate) 


(millions) 
CE 
As of As of 
January January 
17, 1939 | 15, 1959 
ee ee ee ee 
Number of people with: 
complete higher education. ........, 1.2 3.8 
incomplete higher education. ....... 1.7 
specialised secondary education (graduates | 
from technical schools or similar institu- 
CHONS) 50° og he a le ve aes 2b aan te lel OM | 14.7 7.9 
secondary general education (graduates from 
complete secondary schools). ...... 9.9 
incomplete secondary education (including 
those who completed seven-year schooling) | 35.4 
Total number of people with higher or secon- 
dary (complete or incomplete) education . . 15.9 58.7 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE WITH HIGHER OR SECONDARY 
(complete or incomplete) EDUCATION 
per 1,000 INHABITANTS 


chm 


As of As of 
January January | 
17, 1939 | 15, 1959 


As of 
January }, 
1967 


(estimate) 


-SS—S—SSSS 


Per 1,000 people of the corresponding groups 
of the population: 


All population 


Complete higher education. ....... 6 18 
Incomplete higher, secondary or incom- 
plete secondary education. ...... 77 263 


Total number of people with higher or 
secondary (complete and incomplete) edu- 


COUOMM ect ih a ls Mb: char, ste ee 83 281 
Gainfully employed population 
Complete higher education ....... 13 33 
Incomplete higher, secondary or incom- 
plete secondary education. ...... 110 400 


Calon: ie. 4) ad alts aa Sate Beene 123 433 
Workers 
Higher, secondary (complete and incom- 
plete) education. . 2... oo, 82 386 


Industrial workers 


Higher, secondary (complete and incom- 
plete) education. 2... 99 451 
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564 


500 


594 


Continued 


As of 
January 1, 


17, 1939 | 15, 1959 cto cies 


As of As of 
January January 


Collective farmers 
Higher, secondary (complete and incom- 


plete) education... .......0.. 18 226 330 
Professional and office workers 
Higher education. ........... 76 165 197 
Incomplete higher, secondary or incom- 
plete secondary education. ...... 443 728 731 


Total number of people with higher or 
secondary (complete and incomplete) edu- 
Cation) <fecw ake Fide po a ee ew ee 519 893 928 


During the years of Soviet power a cultural revolution has taken place in the 
U.S.S.R. In 1897, there were only 1.4 million people in Russia who had more than 
an elementary education. In 1913, only about 290,000 people (including non-work- 
ing) had a higher, incomplete higher or specialised secondary education. These 
were largely representatives of the privileged classes: capitalists, landowners, of- 
ficials, ministers of religion and members of their families. There were no workers 
and peasants with a secondary, let alone a higher education. There were no people 
with a secondary or higher education among many nationalities inhabiting Russia’s 
outlying regions. These nationalities were to all intents and purposes deprived of 
education and very few of them had a written language. 

Now in the U.S.S.R. 84.5 million people have a secondary (complete and incom- 
plete) or higher education, and 21.1 million people have a higher, incomplete higher 
or secondary specialised education. Now 56 per cent of the working population has 
a higher or secondary (complete or incomplete) education, including 50 per cent 
of the workers and 33 per cent of the collective farmers. 


GRADUATION OF SPECIALISTS FROM HIGHER AND SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
(thousands) 


Graduates of higher | Graduates of special- 
educational establish-| ised secondary educa- 


ments tional establishments 

Total eeciyene Total eorueee 
NOVAS Soh BED Ee te gd gee eee ae 12 7 
T9185 28 2 2.co ge es GS owe ewe a 340 30.9 198 18.0 
1929-32 go se a oot 170 42.5 291 72.8 
WOBBEB7 navi Ns, Gee moby ae al me Tact gs 370 74.0 623 124.6 
T988=40) ics. ecg ae. HPN E oS rte 328 109.3 678 226.0 
194046 54 Baa OS, ae a we 302 60.4 540 108.0 
19462502 ogee ee Ste Be ee ey ee 652 130.4 1,278 255.7 
1951-59- Pas Soe a es 1,121 224.3 1,560 311.9 
1956260) “22. <a oxy user er ed ak ee a 1,498 299.7 2,577 515.4 
V9GT=65 oe ete Bare eho al 1,732 346.3 2,572 514.4 
T9GG ee. 5 Ss cect aoe eich Si be a ag, Bayes 432 685 


From 1918 to 1966, the higher and specialised secondary educational establish- 
ments have trained 17.9 million specialists, including 6.9 million with a higher and 
11 million with a specialised secondary education. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


. 


Number of students 


Academic year tota! — |Per 10,000 
thousands pene oP 

WUE SUSAR eis cr, a $e ak ee 1914/15 127 8 
1966/67 — total 4,123 176 

including 
engineers 1,975 84 

Of them in the Union republics 

RiSthiSeRy ove ily ae as oe Cece f 1966/67 2,470 194 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 2... 2.2.04. 1966/67 739 161 
Byelorussian S.S.R. ......., 1966/67 116 133 
Uzbek S.S.R. 2... 2... 2.0, 1966/67 188 173 
Kazakh SiorRi. 2 a £ Sie. bok 1966/67 163 131 
GeorgianS.S.R. ......... 1966/67 81 177 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. ........ 1966/67 78 163 
Lithuanian S.S.R. ........ 1966/67 51 168 
Moldavian S.S.R. 2. ....2.2.. 1966/67 41 119 
LatvianS.S.R.........02-. 1966/67 36 157 
Kirghiz S.S.R.......2.2.2..4 1966/67 37 133 
TajikoS'SiR.. 22s 2 ak ee oS : 1966/67 35 131 
Armenian S.S.R........2.. 1966/67 43 192 
Turkmen S.S.R. ........ ° 1966/67 23 115 
Estonian $.S.R. ......... 1966/67 22 169 
Wy SUAS 3 cake et cb Anh riots moe ed 1965/66 — total 4,044 208 

including 
engineers 283 15 
JAPAN ae May ee wo ee 1964/65 810 84 
France...) 3: ee Soe aoe ew eK 1963/64 340 71 
Britaine = 64. .8s 4 hea & Saat 1964/65 316 58 
Federal Republic of Germany .... 1964/65 254 45 
Maly. ge lee a ae Re “as 3 1964/65 259 50 
Turkey - 4.5 ees aw eee we ‘ 1964/65 88 28 
India. 2.0224 eu ee, eR a Fetes : 1960/61 1,041 24 
Pakistan... 2. 2 i wee te 1963/64 218 22 
Tan sh a thre eee Ge rn eae 1964/65 24 10 


In the U.S.S.R. tuition in institutions of higher learning is free; moreover, over 
70 per cent of the students of day courses receive monthly stipends, while in the 
capitalist countries the overwhelming majority of students has to pay for their edu- 
cation. 
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opened the road to education for all nation- 
alities. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS OF MAJOR NATIONALITIES 
OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 


(at the beginning of academic year; thousands) 
Students of specialised 


secondary educational 
establishments 


Students of higher edu- 
cational establishments 


The Great October Socialist Revolution has 


1927/28 | 1960/61)1966/67 1927/28 | 1960/61 | 1966/67 

| MOtal vee05 ooo) See Soe as -Bs 168.5 |2,396.1/4,123.2) 189.4 |2,059.5| 3,993.9 
| including: 

| Russians ........ 94.5 |1,480.1/2,494.7) 105.1 |1,302.3| 2,536.4 

| Ukrainians ....... 24.6 | 343.6) 590.2) 21.0] 331.6) 610.5 

Byelorussiams ...... 4.9 63.7| 122.6 4.5 66.0 141.0 

UZbeKS! es) ea ag 0.5 53.5] 112.4 3.6 28.0 68.6 

Kazakhs ........ 0.3 40.8 75.9 2.5 28.3 55.6 

Georgians ........ 4.0 48.5 77.0 57. 22.6 37.1 

Azerbaijanians ..... 1.9 28.5 63.9 5.7 21.4 50.0 

Lithuanians ...... Ace 25.8 46.0)... 28.8 52.7 

Moldavians ....... 0.2 12.0 26.4 0.1 10.1 23.9 

| Letts: oc ak ay gic 16.5 QOS tae? 16.7 21.7 

Kirghiz: ss sae pes 0.1 9.9 18. 0.4 6.4 11.3 

Tajik’. ye ej acura te ad 0.1 11.9 19.9) 0.3 6.4 13.6 

Armenians ....... 3.4 36.7 67.7 3.6 21.7 49.1 

Turkmens........ 0.1 9.5 17.8 0.6 6.3 12.2 

Estonians........ a 12.9] 18.8 ... 12.6] 17.9 


In the U.S.S.R., people of all nationalities have equal possibilities for receiving 
a higher or secondary specialised education. Each Union republic now trains top 
and medium-level specialists. The number of students at higher and specialised sece 
ondary educational establishments in the Union republics has grown immensely. 
The number of Uzbek students in higher and specialised secondary] educational 
establishments increased in the 1966/67 academic year 225 times and 19 times 
respectively, as compared with the 1927/28 academic year; of Kazakhs—253 and 
22 times, of Kirghiz—187 and 28 times, of Tajiks—199 and 45 times, of Turkmens 


-——178 and 20 times, respectively. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS OF MAJOR NATIONALITIES 
OF THE AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS AND AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


as of the Beginning of the 1966/67 Academic Year 


(thousands) 
bs Students of 
specialised 
education- |secondary edu- 
al estab- |catianal estab- 

lishments lishments 
Abkhazians: <<: 40403 dcte: Ae ce- ge WR, Be 2:2 0.7 
Balkars. sce... Blo nbelg we a lee elas BAe G9 4 1:2 0.8 
Bashkirs:. % @:s-2d.0e oa a SS seen Xk Sha Hl er we ee 12.7 11.5 
Buryats:, 5 o55 eA. ices cuits (Ae Sei Budd Alte ss 9.0 4.8 
ANG USN: coe eee. ave, Bey Be i di See we eG, at ap BE 1.6 1.0 
Kabardinians -:< 24° diva aan 4 aire tk Se Ree 4.5 2.9 
Kalmyks)*s. 4) ce v0s ean tshe a aye bee he See 1.8 2.0 
Kara-Kalpaks 2. <5. 5065-5 ee he om ; 3.7 2.4 
Karelians 10.034. 6 eh ek ee a es ee A 1.4 1.9 
KOM: fc %. Set als, Bap be So Be we A ole Fe we A 4.2 7.4 
Mati> vic 3c: he AS ho em & dod en Se es ee he 4.1 5.7 
Mordvinians: = a. eine 205 yee oS Se ey ween RS 10.7 12.8 
Peoples of Daghestan ............2... 16.2 15.0 
OSSEIS§. we tee Wee Sh get. cee oe cases ae ee a eee 11.6 6.9 
SRAUADS: > <o- louise neta ceoSte, weines Cac Soy ton ctv cd.- or nae To octane 73.2 75.7 
RUVINIANS © Gongs pavigee ade We BO. A ras 1.9 1.5 
Widmutts. sea. fea Besa ed ew ee we ane ee 6.1 8.0 
Chechens: gee cides: Oe ae we BS we le ale 3.6 3.6 
Chitin ashi. isg Ae Soke dope de A cece cey ves es 15.9 16.0 
Yakuts: 5 of ea 8 ea Oh Oe wae Oa 4.9 3.9 
Adyghet. ~ Swi eee eed acd wh eon es 2.6 1.5 
Altaians’: 9 a2ic% Qaeda elec e gi lame ake dog 0.7 1.0 
VOWS. ig ok Bo od eh Ee Ry av OE bea es wh aon eG 106.3 51.6 
Karachaise’s wo oe eas Oa J a Gn aes 2.5 1.0 
Kehakassie :50 gcc, 3. ook Sic Ke phar de tk od Ge Ea 0.9 1.1 
Gifcdssiansy -- 4.50.14. See nd a ok ee Soe do 0.8 0.7 


Before the October Revolution, the nationalities inhabiting the autonomous 
republics and autonomous regions were almost completely illiterate, while now a 
large number of young men and women of these nationalities study at higher and 
Specialised secondary educational establishments. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS IN HIGHER AND SPECIALISED SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
(at the beginning of academic year) 


1927/28 
1960/61 
1966/67 


Percentage of women in higher educational establish- 


MONE: 25, me oe Oe Hee P eiee cee be che ad 28 43 45 
including educational establishments training for: 
industry, construction, transport and communica- 

TIONS.” vec aes Eas arama gd orbs ks “Gaede s 13 30 32 
agsictitlire 4. 208 eo ee Se a 17 27 26 
economics and law... .......-. 2084 21 49 57 
public health, physical culture and sports .... 52 56 5D 
education, arts and cinematography ....... 49 63 65 

Percentage of women in specialised secondary educational 
establishments .............0..08048.4 38 47 51 
including educational establishments training for: 
industry, construction, transport and communica- 

HONS. wae t hus al dt Ghose Gunma ee Beate 9 33 37 
agriculture... ...... Pe the le nate, cs Oe a 15 38 35 
economics and law... .. 1... 52+ ee eee 36 75 81 
public health, physical culture and sports ....] 89 84 88 
education, arts and cinematography ........| 53 76 81 


In the 1966/67 academic year, women constituted 45 per cent of the students 
of institutions of higher learning and 51 per cent of the enrolment in specialised 
secondary educational establishments. In technical higher educational establish- 
ments women comprised 32 per cent, in agricultural—26 per cent of the student body, 
while in the 1914/15 academic year the respective figures were one and five per cent. 


NUMBER OF RESEARCH WORKERS 
(end-of-year figures; thousands) 


1947 1960 | 1966 


MOCAY ome ile on Giant cts s cit faite an dada gee Oe nla Co, eset vee 145.6 | 354.2] 712.4 
including those holding the academic degree of: 
Doctor of Science... 1... 2... eee ee 7.7| 10.9} 16.6 
Candidate of Science... .........00- 36.9] 98.3] 152.4 
Of all research workers those holding the academic de- 
gree of: 
Academician, Associate Member, Professor ..... 8.9 9.9) 13.6 
DOCeNt) ss xlich) road BoE ES eh ae bake ae es 20.2} 36.2} 52.8 
Senior Research Worker .........206-- 9.8} 20.3} 30.2 
Junior Research Worker and Assistant ....... 25.6) 26.7] 47.7 


In the past 50 years a huge army of research workers and educators has been 
trained in the U.S.S.R. In 1914, the number of research workers was 11,600, in 
1940—98,300 and in 1966—712,400. Every fourth research worker in the world lives 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet women play a significant role in research and education. In 1966, the 
number of women engaged in research was 273,500, or 38 per cent of all scientists, 
including the 43,000 women holding academic degree of Doctor and Candidate of 
Sciences. 


NUMBER OF RESEARCH WORKERS OF MAJOR NATIONALITIES 


OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 

(end-of-year figures; thousands) 

1939 
(according | 1947 | 1960 | 1966 

census) 
WOlal!® 52-47. 8 ae ht ed to ep Pie Pu te ape 95.9 145.6 | 354.2) 712.4 

of them: 

Russians? 4.35. ae gas Sa Ee eA 58.2 85.1] 229.5] 470.5 
Wkraintansy 2 das. 6.8 Se ie nd ec aha ek SR 9.5 12.8] 35.4) 75.3 
Byelortissians’- 4.4.00 4 Se 4 we he ed 1.7 2.4) 6.4) 13.9 
Wzbeks:< ste n6 oe hy BR RO ie Sale 0.5 0.6| 3.7 7.9 
Kazakiis: is sa 2 Seas Ue enw eee ee B 0.3 0.5] 2.3 5.3 
Georgians. 228-4 a eR A ae WE 2ul 3.7| 8.3] 13.7 
Azerbaijanians 2.2... 2. 0.9 1.7) 5.0 9.8 
Lithuanians... 0 3.2 4 ee sew Be ce || 3.0 5.9 
Moldavians: on.5. a0. 46, Soh BR As eh 0.1} 0.6 1.7 
LCE ES iin Se So Buy So wile ME Las ete, Rene C8 aie La] 2.7 4.8 
King pigs. 46 we ye OA Ae BS 0.04 0.05} 0.6 1.2 
Pajiks® coc: cde Mimenl ae ate oP Ae 0.13 0.1} 0.9 1.6 
Armenians 6 6. 6.-605 soa ee$ we Gon oe 21 3.5] 8.0} 15.2 
TUCKMENS 40°. eae oS. oe Seen Gece RR 0.07 0.1} 0.7 1.4 
EStonians: ss. :¢7 is fa ig Gana cwr, a he b52))¢2.0 337 


A large number of national scientific personnel has been trained in the U.S.S.R. 
From 1939 to 1966 the total number of scientific workers in the country increased 
7 times, including that of Kirghiz—32 times, Kazakhs—19 times, Turkmens—18 
times, Uzbeks—17 times and Tajiks—1l2 times. 
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NUMBER OF RESEARCH WORKERS OF MAJOR NATIONALITIES 
OF THE AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS AND AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


at the End of 1966 


Abkhaziamns ......... 132 Ossets 
Balkats?. 6 eae se case: %: ashen s 49 Tatars 
Bashkirs........... 990 Tuvinians 
BuryatS: 2 2 sss )a a % we 8 848 Udmurts 
Ingushi. sve end te Ye oe 63 Chechens 
Kabardinians ........ 289 Chuvashi 
Kalmyks:ec.o8 we we eo a 136 Yakuts 
Kara-Kalpaks ........ 251 Adyghei 
Karelians: . w fi aod a ers ws 139 Altaians 
Komits (sock ar ce Ce, 8 sey Re es 488 Jews 
Marin 6. 26 So awe 8 ee we 211 Karachais 
Mordvinians ......... 779 Khakassi 
Peoples of Daghestan..... 1,203 Circassians 


U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, THE ACADEMIES 
OF SCIENCES OF THE UNION REPUBLICS AND BRANCH ACADEMIES 


at the End of 1964 


"3 
Academies ‘OS 2 
54 
m= 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences... ..... 1725 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences ....... 1919 
Byelorussian Academy of Sciences. ..... 1928 
Uzbek Academy of Sciences. ........ 1943 
Kazakh Academy of Sciences ........ 1945 
Georgian Academy of Sciences... ..... 1941 
Azerbaijan Academy of Sciences. ...... 1945 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences. ...... 1941 
Moldavian Academy of Sciences ....... 1961 
Latvian Academy of Sciences ........ 1946 
Kirghiz Academy of Sciences ........ 1954 
Tajik Academy of Sciences ......... 1951 
Armenian Academy of Sciences ....... 1943 
Turkmen Academy of Sciences. ....... 1951 
Estonian Academy of Sciences. ....... 1946 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Arts... ....... 1947 
All-Union Academy of Agriculture. ..... 1929 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sciences . . . .| 1944 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences! 1944 

Academy of Communal Services of the Russian 

Federation’ cas fc, id ses a a ge 1931 
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e%8 poles) “ 
33 [see | 38 
Eeusjasao0&] os 
Sele ge03| €3 
S2Gelzobd<| 22 
603 194 |27,098 
223 64 | 7,878 
94 30 | 2,332 
89 24 | 2,782 
92 34 | 2,600 
78 40 | 3,469 
60 22 | 2,834 
33 10 811 
27 15 587 
40 16 1,169 
50 19 942 
37 19 841 
84 33 1,722 
39 15 646 
40 15 643 
103 5 228 
148 95 | 3,945 
240 31 3,653 
98 17 831 
= 4 479 


1 Prior to August 1966 it was the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the 


Russian Federation. 
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The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences with its 194 research institutions and 27,000 
researchers is a major centre for the development of science. 

In the years of Soviet power Academies of Sciences were set up in all Union re- 
publics, to which were added some specialised Academies. Another measure promot- 
ing the development of science was the establishment of the Siberian Department 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. Besides, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
has branches in some autonomous republics and regions; they are the Kola, Komi, 
Daghestan, Ural and Kareliart branches. The Siberian Department of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, too, has branches: the East-Siberian, Far-Eastern, Yakutian 
and Buryat. Each Academy has research establishments which carry on research 
work in various fields of knowledge. 


NUMBER OF POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS AND THEIR GRADUATION 


| 1940 


1945 | 1960 | 1966 
Total number of post-graduates (end-of-year fig- 
ULES). ob ee Pa fae iy tae ie Me Te re 16,863 | 9,794 | 36,754) 93,755 
of whom: 
fl letiMme, ea AP age a Bee Se GS $e ae NS 14,425 | 8,676 |22 ,97852,936 
Spare-time ..............2... 2,438] 1,118/13,776)40,819 
In institutions of higher learning. ...... 13, 169 | 6,857 |20, 406/55 ,026 
of whom: 
CLIC i eae 11,506 | 6,101 |13,463/34,509 
Sparestime: "2c. ccc ton os Sede alte Se 1,663} 756] 6,943/20,517 
In research establishments .......... 3,694 | 2,937 | 16, 348/38 , 729 
of whom: 
full-time: 2006 fay ¢ ea GY ee ob es 2,919 | 2,575) 9,515|18,427 
Spare-time . 2... ........0004 775| 362) 6,833/20,302 
Annual graduation ..........2.2022.. 1,978 | 1,366) 5,517/21,820 
From institutions of higher learning .... . 1,472} 1,200} 3,020)13, 156 
of whom: 
fULIEEIMe: ed aoe an a Sas GOR oe 1,411) 1,092) 2,407) 9,265 
Spare-time es wee cs Sl BS LS em 61} 108) 613) 3,895 
From research establishments. ........ 506| 166} 2,497; 8,664 
of whom: 
RUMEti Mes oc. odd om SA BUN st we Sf 454| 129) 1,718) 4,988 
spare-timé)-+:cs 02.2 oS 4g. ce aE ee 52 37| 779) 3,676 


Post-graduate courses are major training centres of research workers in the U.S.S.R. 


In 1966, the post-graduate courses were attended by 94,000 students, or by 5.6 times 
more than in 1940. 


In 1966 these courses trained 11 times more post-graduates than in 1940. 
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LIBRARIES OF ALL TYPES 
(at the beginning of year) 


All libraries 


Number of libraries—’000 .............4. 76 277 368 
Books and magazines in them—mill. copies 


Public libraries 


Number of libraries—'000 ............., 14 95 127 
Books and magazines in them—mill. copies ..... 9 185 1,002 
Libraries of general educational schools and children’s 
homes 
Number of libraries—'000 ..........0.... 59 164 190 
Books and magazines in them—mill. copies ..... 22 68 334 
Technical and other specialised libraries 
Number of libraries—’000 .............. 3 18 51 
Books and magazines in them—mill. copies ..... 15 274 995 


A wide network of all sorts of libraries (mass, scientific, technical, educational 
and other specialised ones) containing a wealth of books has been set up all over the 
country. 

In 1965 the number of libraries of all types and books in them was respectively 
5 times and 51 times larger than in 1914. In 1965 there were 1,017 books and maga- 
zines per 100 people of the population as against 29 in 1914. 

Among all the libraries there were 164 with a book depository of over 500,000 
copies each, the most prominent being the Lenin Library (Moscow) with its book 
depository of 23 million copies and the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library (Lenin- 
grad) with its 14 million books. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(at the beginning of year) 


1914 | 1941 1967 


1946 


Total number of public libraries—’000 ..... 124 
of which: 
in towns and urban-type settlements ..... 3 38 
AN. Tural Areas. fs eg Sk ow Be ek en eth DE 11 86 
Total number of books and magazines in them — 
mill. copies’ * 5.02 9 af wee, Aa oe ae 9 1,105 
of which 
in towns and urban-type settlements... .. 5 599 
in Plital areas: Bc yee Keele eh ces yl Sas Oe 4 506 
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The public libraries which dot the whole territory of the U.S.S.R. have universal 
book depositories. 
By the beginning of 1914, on Russia's territory within the present frontiers of 
the U.S.S.R. there were only 14,000 public libraries, while in Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, 
Tajikistan and Turkmenia there were none, Georgia and Azerbaijan had 25 public 
libraries each and Armenia—13. Now, every republic, region, and territory has a 
wide network of public libraries. 

At the beginning of 1967 as compared with 1914 the number of public libraries 
grew ninefold and their book depositories 117-fold. Now there are 471 books and 
journals per 100 people of the population as against 6 and 94 in 1914 and 1941 respec- 


tively. 


CLUBS AND CLUB ESTABLISHMENTS 
(at the beginning of year; thousands) 


1914 | 1941 | 1946 | 1967 


of which: 


in towns and urban-type settlements 
in rural areas 


Club establishments—palaces and houses of culture, clubs—enjoy great popu- 
‘larity in the U.S.S.R. because they are important centres of cultural and educational 
work among the population, centres where people can express and develop their 
gifts and talents. 

By the beginning of 1914 on the territory within the present frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. there were 237 club establishments (people's houses), including 94 in the 
countryside. By. the beginning of 1967, the country had 129,000 club establishments 


of which 87 per cent functioned in the countryside. 
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A major achievement of Soviet culture is 
the spread of the cinema, which has penetrat- 
ed to the remotest corners of the country. 


FILM PROJECTORS 


1914 1940 1945 1966 


Number of film projectors (end-of-year _ fig- 


ures)—'000 2... we ew ww ww 1.5 28.0) 14.5 | 149.7 
of which: 

Stationary se woo 38S oP TRE aw Dee AeA 1.5 15.5 9.1 | 136.8 

MODPHe Qe tes Sage sa 5. Sew ae es he — 12.5 5.4] 12.9 

Of the total number in the rural areas. . . .| 0.1 19.5 8.7 | 127.1 
of which: 

stationary onc Ss. a eR Be RPE RS 0.1 8.0 3.9 | 115.5 

Mobiles ja Fed os Seta 2 oR _ 11.5 4.8) 11.6 

Total number of cinemagoers—mill. ..... 106 883 621 4,192 

Average attendance of cinemas per capita. . . 0.7; 5 4 18 


“Of all arts the most important for us is cinema”—this was how Lenin defined 


the significance and place of Soviet cinema art among the other arts. All Union 
republics now have a wide network of cinemas and film studios producing their 
own national films. 

In 1966, there were over 149,000 film projectors in the U.S.S.R., or 99 times more 
than in pre-revolutionary Russia. Their number rose sharply in rural areas—in 1966 
there were 127,100 film projectors, as against 142 in 1914. 


In 1966, cinema attendance was 4,200 million, or 40 times more than in 1914. 


On an average there were 18 cinema attendances per capita in 1966, as against less 
than one in 1914. The number of rural cinemagoers rose immensely—in 1966 the 
rural dweller saw 16 films, as against two in 1940. 

Now the country has over 40 film studios which in 1966 alone produced 159 full+ 


length and 999 short films, not counting newsreels. 
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THEATRES 


| 1913 


1966 

Number of theatres (professiorial; end-of-year figures) ... .| 177 508 
including: 

opera and ballet theatres... 2... ........04. 16 37 

drama, comedy and musical theatres ........... 161 344 

children’s and young people’s theatres... ........ _ 127 

Number of theatregoers—mill. ............2.2.. 13 105 


In the years of Soviet power a great many professional children’s and young 
people’s theatres were set up, at the same time the network of traditional ones was 
expanded. Now every Union republic has its national theatres. In 1966 besides the 
professional theatres, there were 907 amateur theatres whose performances were vis- 
ited by over 14 million people. 


MUSEUMS 


| 1913 | 1966 


Total number (including their branches; end-of-year figures)| 213 986 
of which: 


history of the revolution ...............0.. _ 32 
histori¢al.:2 6 ieee ek oe ee Boot, Bok wre 8 ee RS 57 107 
Memorial,*s: 04.2, 4-826 eave ata on & Ces Rial Men Gade. de 9 189 
Focal lor: s: 4, <3, Pegs ts, Qeecattn vie: at ioh-e feetgee BN ae Be se 76 446 
Matural ‘science®.. 6 i sce he ke ee ie ee aa we 19 35 
BTU whet ers Aas BER Se ta, tea fea oe nar ob (Sly tang DS Van gehrd ES 22 145 
Spectalised: 2.3. as neo A Soe eee ha ait 30 32 
Attendance— mill. ............0..22. 2.2004 5 79 


Before the revolution the overwhelming majority of museums were situated in 
Russia's central regions; on the present territory of the Azerbaijan, Kirghiz, Tajik 
and Armenian republics there were no museums at all. Now every Union republic 
has several museums. 

In 1966 as compared with 1913 the attendance of museums increased 16 times. 
In addition, 4.8 million people visited the U.S.S.R. Exhibition of Economic 
Achievement in 1966. 
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Publishing has developed in the U.S.S.R. 
on a grand scale. Books, magazines and news- 
papers are produced in millions of copies in 
many languages of the peoples inhabiting the 
Soviet Union. 


CIRCULATION OF BOOKS, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
(million copies) 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1966 

Printings’ of books’ vo. G6. 2 ES ts 99 462 | 298 1,260 
Annual circulation of magazines and other perio- 

Gical$ cogh sky ve ws ne ay ow ye heels 117 | 245 73 1,956 

Circulation of newspapers... 2... ee eee 3 38 | 23 110 


In Soviet years the publication of books, magazines and newspapers which help 
Soviet people mould their scientific world outlook, communist culture and morality 
has grown gigantically. 

From 1918 to 1966, the U.S.S.R. produced 31,000 million copies of books, while 
in 1966 alone book printings reached 1,300 million copies, surpassing the 1913 
total 13 times. 

In 1966 as compared with 1913 circulation of magazines and newspapers rose 17 
and 34 times respectively. Dailies account for 58 per cent of the total newspaper 
circulation, the most popular among them being Pravda (6.5 million copies), /zvestia 
(7.9 million copies), Komsomolskaya Pravda (6.4 million copies) and Selskaya Zhizn 
(6.2 million copies). 


PUBLICATION OF WORKS BY K. MARX, F. ENGELS, 
V. LENIN IN THE U.S.S.R. in 1917-66 


Number Printings 
o ('000 
titles copies) 
All languages 
Works by K. Marx and F. Engels... ........ 2,351 83,788 
Works by V. Lenin... ..........2.06082. 8,914 330,691 
In Russian 
Works by K. Marx and F. Engels .......... 932 69,024 
Works by7V.. Lenin Go 3 alee eae Bie ee wo oe BS 2,545 249 ,217 
In other languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
Works by K. Marx and F. Engels .......... 981 9,628 
Works by” Vi. -enin® 0c sh oa a al ee ea a OG 4,848 59 ,623 
In foreign languages 
Works by K. Marx and F. Engels .......... 438 5,136 
Works? by*VBenitts, 6 33 6 aay os ee Fee, ek 1,521 21,851 


Works by K. Marx, F. Engels and V. Lenin were published in many 
languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and other countries. 
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PUBLICATION OF BOOKS IN LANGUAGES OF THE PEOPLES 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


1913 a 1966 
Printings Printings 
of tities | (200 | Sites | (000, 
Russian: 2 5.  det  eee oe  ete 23,805 80,218 54,968 | 1,012,515 
Wktainiany 3 02. <e¢) 84 eS alee 228 686 3,026 80,059 
Byelorussian ..........-.4. 2 4 336 7,716 
Uzbek: nse 4 cree ea Ye es F 37 86 794 18,373 
Kazakit a. 3. foe: Sa % Bee aks 40 161 557 8,998 
Georgian’ 67 xtc ae ga et 232 453 1 ,657 11,408 
Azerbaijanian. ..........4. 91 112 1,062 9,313 
Teithwanian:..© 2-395 « os onset ee fae on “te 1,541 11,873 
Moldavian ............. none none 564 7,337 
Latvian fo. 86 hod he ee: woes, Bee aide ste 1,007 10,583 
Kit ghizss is ae gs te Sse Bee Bana oy none none 382 2,710 
ajikis, & 159-6 ea UR OR ER ere none none 372 3,614 
Armetilatiie:.c.ioa oer od Sean Seas EA 257 349 846 6,584 
Turkmenian ..........4.2-. none none 307 2,982 
Estontan.... 3 4-s.4 6 See ea a wo ehe Sats 1,453 8,960 
Bashkirian jo: 0¢ 4 cs ws SA none none 135 792 
Buryates ec Bee ee Oe ere 8 none none 55 232 
Kabardinian and Balkar ...... none none 70 176 
Kalmyk oo. 24-82 -. eis 6 hoes none none 17 33 
Komi and Komi-Permyak,..... 2 1 34 124 
Mari (Valley and Mountain)... .. 18 28 78 274 
Mordvinian (Moksha and Erzya). . . none none 53 84 
Languages of the peoples of Daghes- 
tan—total 4 6 6%. ee eee Ss 16 26 176 379 
AWVal: Sy toe, b 508 ac (do 8 SS Ree ee 3 6 28 88 
Dargincn ice PL Ae ei og 1 | 28 72 
Teak oo ic. tare Se eee ow soe 12 19 27 39 
Kuniyke s-seb oh he eh ent none none 34 63 
Lesghini 22-0. Sees. GO none none 43 99 
Tabasatam:. otis. ¢ 4. a: sas de ane Cae Se none none 12 13 
Tat o00.b ane es Vee ew ale BS none none 4 5 
Ossetians... s..6 aoe eo ee 5 3 95 152 
Tatar 5's ak: eds tear ee ae Ye 340 1,671 252 3,966 
Tuvinian.., 2.2.2.2 4 eae BAe RSs none none 55 234 
Wdmurty isc wcdy nas do oe Bd eed 19 29 23 95 
Chechen and Ingush......... none none 35 147 
CHUVASH: conic e i Aw eh 56 93 lil 805 
Vat: oc Sete os ey bh ee BPS arses oS 1 2 85 578 


During Soviet years books were published in 140 languages—89 languages of 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 51 foreign languages. Over 40 nationalities inha- 
biting the Soviet Union acquired a written language after the October Revolution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 
ACCORDING TO MAJOR FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


| 191314] 1940 1960 1966 
Total number of copies—mil!l...... 86.7 | 462.2 | 1,239.6 | 1,260.5 
of which: 
political, sociological and economic 
Jiterature: soc. ose We le ee Fw 17.7 88.2 169.9 199.1 
natural sciences and mathematics ea | 58.8 123.1 184.9 


technology, industry, transport, com- 


munications, communal services 1.2 35.3 180.5 124.2 
agriculture: 26 A oie ea, ees 3.0 23.9 48.0 35.2 
public health and medicine ..... 1.6 13.5 40.1 38.8 
culture, education, science. ..... 1.4 19.3 40.8 39.8 
linguistics. 2... 2... 2. 0.9 66.7 96.1 102.1 
fiction (including children’s literature)| 15.9 46.6 385.9 419.1 

alt. SM we ot ole, meee ede 8 1.5 7.5 18.8 22.6 
printing, book publishing, library 

science, bibliography ....... 4.92 4.2 13.9 12.9 


1 On the territory within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. prior to Septem- 
ber 17, 1939. 
2 Printing, book publishing, reference books. 


“Fifty years of Soviet power have established the indissol- 
uble socialist brotherhood of all the peoples of this country. 
All the free and equal peoples—Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Georgian, Azerbaijanian, 
Lithuanian, Moldavian, Latvian, Kirghiz, Tajik, Arme- 
nian, Turkmen and Estonian, all the nations and nation- 
alities have merged in an indestructible Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, by their combined endeavours built 
socialism, emerged on the path of prosperity, and achieved 
tremendous successes in economic and cultural development. 
In the united brotherhood of Soviet peoples we have upheld 
the gains of the October Revolution and achieved mag- 
nificent results on the path we have chosen.” 


From the Resolution of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. on Preparations for the 50th 
Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 

Revolution 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 
— BASIC INDICES 


THE TRIUMPH OF LENIN’S NATIONALITIES POLICY 


The Great October Socialist Revolution freed all the peoples of Russia from age- 
long oppression, and ensured the active participation of the working people of all 
nationalities in the building of socialism and communism. 

Tsarist autocracy held many of the peoples of Russia, and particularly those of 
the national border regions, in the position of colonies where national discord was 
fanned and the working people were kept in ignorance and poverty, subjected to 
merciless exploitation and deprived of the most elementary human rights. Some 
peoples were even threatened with extinction. 

No sooner was Soviet power established than the Communist Party set about 
implementing its policy of creating a brotherhood of nations. Lenin’s nationalities 
policy adopted by the C.P.S.U., which aims at achieving the balanced development 
of the economy and culture of all the fraternal republics, has strengthened and in- 
creased ties between them, brought about a flourishing of the national economy, 
science and culture, education and public health, and a substantial rise in the mate- 
tial and cultural standards of all the peoples of the Soviet Union. The indestructible 
brotherhood of the Soviet peoples was established in the process of socialist con- 
struction. Socialism was achieved through the common endeavour of all the nations 
and nationalities in the country, who have now emerged on the path of prosperity 
and progress. 

There are now over 100 nations and nationalities in the friendly family of Soviet 
peoples. The U.S.S.R. consists of 15 Union republics, in many of which autonomous 
republics, autonomous regions and national areas have been formed. At the beginning 
of 1967 these totalled 20, 8, and 10 respectively. 

First of the equal Soviet republics is the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic. Through the endeavours of the workers, peasants and intelligentsia tre- 
mendous advances have been made in every branch of the republic’s economy in the 
fifty years of Soviet power. Industry includes all modern branches of production, 
and accounts for about half the whole country’s output of pig-iron, steel, rolled metal, 
coal, gas, mineral fertilisers, sulphuric acid, and metal-cutting lathes; two-thirds 
of the electric power and chemical equipment, over 80 per cent of the crude oil, 
motorcars, paper and textiles; three-quarters of the synthetic fibres, over 60 per cent 
of the cement and more than 90 per cent of the timber extracted. By 1966 the 
volume of industrial production was 67 times the 1913 level. 

Industry developed at a particularly fast rate in the Eastern regions and the auto- 
nomous republics. 

Agricultural output is now two and a half times the 1913 level, despite the sub- 
stantial decrease in the labour force engaged in farming. The Russian Federation 
produces about 50 per cent of the country’s vegetables and sunflower seeds, and more 
than 50 per cent of the grain, flax fibre, potatoes, meat and milk. 
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The years of Soviet power have seen flowering of the culture of all the peoples 
inhabiting the republic, the building of numerous general and specialised secondary 
schools, higher educational establishments, public libraries, clubs, theatres, and 
other cultural and educational institutions. 

, There have also been fundamental changes in the distribution of the productive 
orces. 

The North-West is one of the major industrial regions in the country. This re- 
gion, particularly the city of Leningrad, accounts for a large share of the 
output of the power and electrical engineering, shipbuilding, instrument-building, 
machine-tool and other engineering industries. Great strides forward have been 
made in metallurgy, timber cutting and processing, pulp and paper, chemicals, 
and light, fishing and food industries. 

The region produces 84 per cent of the country’s total output of hydraulic turbines, 
a third of the paper and 100 kW electric motors, and nearly 20 per cent of mainline 
railway coaches and TV sets. The forests provide one-quarter of all the timber felled 
in the Soviet Union. Very important for local industry are the Pechora coal basin 
and the oil and gas deposits in the Komi Autonomous Republic. 

The region is approaching self-sufficiency in milk, vegetables and potatoes. Flax 
production is now 13 per cent of the country’s total. 

The Central region has become a vast complex of engineering, chemical and light 
industries with Moscow as the chief centre. 

The region produces over half the country’s total output of mainline railway 
coaches, a third of the cars and lorries, electric motors, synthetic fibres and tyres; 
two-thirds of the textiles; a quarter of the TV sets and almost 20 per cent of the metal- 
cutting lathes and refrigerators. 

In the years of Soviet power ferrous metallurgical, chemical, light and food in- 
dustries have expanded rapidly. 

The region also produces one-third of the gross yield of flax fibre, and vast quan- 
tities of milk, potatoes and vegetables. The flax yield per acre is the highest in 
the Russian Federation. 

The Volga-Vyatka area. Growth rates have been high for engineering—especially 
the motor industry and shipbuilding—timber and wood processing, pulp and paper, 
building materials, textiles, leather, furs, footwear and food. Several important 
industries, notably electric power and chemicals, have been developed from 
scratch. 

Flax, potatoes and stockbreeding are the mainstays of the region’s agriculture. 
For potatoes the region occupies third place in the Russian Federation. 

The Black-Earth Centre. Engineering, especially the production of tractors, 
equipment for the chemical industry, and agricultural machinery, has developed 
rapidly, as have ferrous metallurgy and the chemical industry. Food industries are 
also important, notably sugar refining. 

This is a region of highly efficient mixed farming, producing 16 per cent of the 
country’s sugar-beet, 10 per cent of the sunflower seeds as well as large quantities 
of grain and potatoes. 

Stockbreeding, the traditional branch, continues to develop apace. 

The Volga area. Flourishing industries created from scratch include engineering— 
especially tractors and machine tools, oil, gas, chemicals, and electric power. The 
two largest hydroelectric power stations in the world have been built on the Volga: 
the Lenin and the 22nd Party Congress power stations. This region accounts for two- 
thirds of the country’s crude oil, mainly from the oil fields of the Bashkirian and Tatar 
autonomous republics; over 40 per cent of the country’s oil-drilling and oil-refining 
equipment and soda ash; 30 per cent of the tractor drills; 25 per cent of the caustic 
soda, and 14 per cent of the metal-cutting lathes. 

One of the most important agricultural regions in the Soviet Union, the Volga 
region produces nearly 15 per cent of the country’s grain, 13 per cent of the wool, 
and 12 per cent of the sunflower seeds. Here lie a quarter of the Russian Federation’s 
grainlands. Stockbreeding has developed considerably. 

The Northern Caucasus. Many new industries, including electric locomotives, 
machine tools, gas, chemicals and agricultural machinery, have been developed. 
Oil, coal, non-ferrous metal and footwear industries, production of building mate- 
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rials, and many branches of the food industry have registered remarkable progress. 
The region accounts for one-third of the country’s natural gas, 18 per cent of oil- 
drilling and oil-refining equipment, over 80 per cent of the combine harvesters, 
10 per cent of the forges and presses. This is an important region for mixed farming, 
producing 12 per cent of the country’s grain yield, 24 per cent of the sunflower seeds, 
over 10 per cent of fruit and berries, almost 20 per cent of grapes. It can boast of 
advanced stockbreeding yielding 16 per cent of the country’s wool output. 

The Urals has become one of the major industrial areas of the Soviet Union. 
Variety is the keyword.The region produces one-third of the country’s ferrous metals 
and metallurgical plant, and practically 20 per cent of the iron ore. Its non-ferrous 
metallurgy and engineering are extremely important for the country as a whole. The 
region’s share in the total U.S.S.R. output is 16 per cent for forge and press equip- 
ment, 14 per cent for excavators and diesel engines, and 37 per cent for railway wagons. 
The chemical industry has forged ahead; the figures as percentages of the U.S.S.R. 
total are: mineral fertilisers—14 per cent, soda ash—2i per cent, and sulphuric 
acid—17 per cent. Paper stands at 20 per cent and timber extraction—at almost 
17 per cent. 

The output of potatoes, vegetables and animal products is high and grain produc- 
tion has marked a substantial increase. 

Western Siberia. Industry was developed here practically from scratch during 
the Five-Year plans, and the region is now one of the most important industrial areas 
in the country. The major industries are ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, fuel, 
chemicals, mining, power and electrical engineering, tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery, light and food industries. The Kuznetsk coal basin has become the second in 
importance in the Soviet Union after the Donets Basin. Large deposits of oil and 
natural gas have been discovered and are already being exploited. 

Western Siberia is also one of the country’s chief agricultural regions. The basic 
branches are grain, potatoes and vegetables. Stockbreeding has developed 
considerably over the last few years. 

Eastern Siberia. Advanced power-consuming branches of the non-ferrous metal 
and chemical industries have been created using vast local fuel, hydropower, mineral 
and timber resources. Coal-mining has developed apace. The largest HEP station 
in the world, with a capacity of 4 million kW has been commissioned at Bratsk. 
Agricultural engineering has been built up from scratch. The timber resources of 
the region are now being widely exploited. 

Cereals and sheep farming are the main branches of agriculture. 

The Far East has been developed all round economically during the years of 
Soviet power. The main industries of the region are fuel, shipbuilding, pulp and 
paper, building materials, and fishing. A third of the country’s fish and sea mammals 
is caught in that region. 

Agriculture has made considerable progress lately. The region is the country’s 
major soya producer. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. has twice been obliged to rebuild its war-ruined economy, 
first after the foreign armed intervention and the Civil War, and again after World 
War II. With the fraternal aid of the Russian and other peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
the republic accomplished its economic recovery with remarkable success. By 1966 
industrial output was 44 times the 1913 figure. The Ukraine is the Soviet Union's 
major coal-mining and metallurgical base. The other chief industries include engi- 
neering, chemicals and foodstuffs. The republic produces half the country’s pig-iron, 
over 40 per cent of the steel and rolled metal, more than 50 per cent of the iron ore, 
and a third of the coal and gas. The factories of the Ukrainian S.S.R. manufacture 
almost all the country’s diesel locomotives, all the beet-harvesting combines, about 
half the metal-working plant, and enormous quantities of metal-cutting lathes, 
tractors, cars and lorries; and power, electrical engineering, chemical, conveying 
and hoisting equipment. In 1966, 184 times more electric power was produced than 
in 1913. The chemical, footwear, sugar, vegetable oil, butter and canning industries 
have expanded remarkably. 

The Ukraine is the chief agricultural region of the U.S.S.R., now accounting 
for 20 per cent of the country’s grain, about 60 per cent of the sugar-beet, almost half 
the sunflower seeds, more than a third of the fruit and berries and over a quarter 
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of the grapes. Advanced cattle-breeding accounts for almost one-quarter of the 
country’s meat, milk and eggs. 

The tremendous progress the republic has made in education and culture can be 
gauged from the following figures: The number of school children in the 5th-10th 
forms is 30 times the 1914 figure. There are 849 higher educational establishments 
and specialised secondary schools with 31 times as many students as before the 
revolution. ‘ 

A wide network of educational and cultural institutions and a fine health service 
have been created in the republic. 

There are three major economic regions in the Ukraine, which are developing in 
step as a single economic entity. 

The Donets-Dnieper Region is the number one coal-mining and metallurgical 
area in the Soviet Union, producing half the country’s output of iron ore, almost a 
third of the coal, half the pig-iron, and over 40 per cent of the steel and rolled ferrous 
metals; 22 per cent of the natural gas, 17 per cent of the mineral fertilisers, 16 per cent 
of the sulphuric acid and 29 per cent of the soda ash. The region accounts for almost 
all the country’s output of diesel locomotives, about half the metallurgical equipment 
and railway wagons and a third of the tractors. Other important products 
include turbines, generators, electric motors, diesel engines, agricultural 
machinery, cars and lorries, wireless and TV sets, refrigerators, sugar, butter 
and vegetable oil. 

The region has a highly developed agriculture, which over the last few years has 
accounted for 9 per cent of the country’s grain production, almost a third of the 
sunflower seeds, and 17 per cent of the sugar-beet. 

The South-West. Instrument-making, machine tools, excavators, building ma- 
terials, chemicals, pulp and paper, light and food industries, especially sugar refin- 
ing, have developed apace.The region accounts for 27 per cent of the country’s output 
of excavators, 12 per cent of the forges and presses, 9 per cent of the leather footwear 
and over 6 per cent of the TV sets and refrigerators. 

The food industry is among the most advanced in the country, producing 41 
per cent of the total sugar output and 11 per cent of the butter. 

The South-West region is the most important in the country for the production 
of sugar-beet, the second for milk and vegetables, and the third for flax. 

The South. Engineering, especially shipbuilding, agricultural machinery and 
building materials, light industry, fishing, canning, butter and oil production are 
developing apace. 

A quarter of the country’s grapes are grown here. The cultivation of cereals, 
Sugar-beet and sunflowers has extended. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. has become one of the most highly developed regions 
in the country, despite colossal losses incurred during the two world wars, after 
which industry had to be created practically anew. Industry, which in 1913 was 
mainly limited to small-scale peat digging and timber felling, paper and cement 
mills, is now highly advanced. Gross industrial output in 1966 was 64 times its 1913 
level. 

Many important industries have been created from scratch in the years of Soviet 
power. These include the machine-tool, motor, tractor, radio engineering, and in- 
strument-making industries. The republic now produces 20 per cent of the country’s 
tractors and nearly 13 per cent of the metal-cutting lathes. The production of wire- 
less and TV sets, mineral fertilisers, and synthetic fibres is also considerable. 

While in 1913 only 3 million kWh electricity were produced in Byelorussia, 
the figure is now 9,500 million kWh. The chemical industry is developing especially 
fast. Peat constitutes an important share in the fuel budget of the republic. In 1966 
nearly 12,375,000 tons were extracted as against 14,000 iu 1913. Light and food 
industries are developing apace. 

Agriculture occupies an important place in the republic’s economy. The principal 
cultures are potatoes and flax, of which over three times more than in 1913 are pro- 
duced. Fruit and vegetables are also important, and stockbreeding is highly devel- 
oped. 

: Large land reclamation works have been undertaken in the years of Soviet power, 
and 1,231,000 hectares of marshland have been drained in all. 
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After the revolution education was made available to the masses and Byelo- 
russia’s national culture flourished. There are nearly two million school children in 
the republic, and while before the revolution there was not a single higher educa- 
tional establishment, there are now 28 with a total student enrolment of 115,900. 
The number of specialised school pupils in 1966 was 95 times the 1914 figure. There 
are 16,100 research workers in the republic. 

Thanks to tremendous efforts of their own and the assistance of the fraternal 
republics, the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan have made a gigantic leap 
forward from the patriarchal way of life to modern industrial society. 

Before the revolution there was not a single higher educational establishment 
in the whole area, and elementary schools were few and far between. There was no 
local intelligentsia. In the years of Soviet power the Central Asian republics have 
made such remarkable progress in education and the development of their national 
culture that they have outstripped not only their capitalist neighbours but many 
of the most advanced Western countries. 

Belore the revolution Uzbekistan was to all intents and purposes a feudal colony 
of tans Russia. Today it is a flourishing Soviet republic, with highly developed 
industry. 

Industrial production in 1966 was 32 times the 1913 level. The republic produced 
6 times as much electric power as the whole of tsarist Russia did in 1913. Among 
the most important industries that have been created are ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgical, chemical, heavy engineering producing tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery—including almost all kinds of machines for cotton picking and processing— 
machines for cotton cleaning, spinning and weaving, diesel engines, excavators, 
chemical plant, conveying and hoisting equipment, and other kinds of machines 
and equipment. 

Enormous deposits of natural gas are now being exploited at Gazli and in 1966 
the republic produced 16 per cent of the country’s total output. 

Light, food and other industries have also advanced rapidly. 

Uzbekistan is the Soviet Union's chief cotton producer, accounting for over two- 
thirds of the country’s total output. The gross output of raw cotton has increased 
eight times in the years of Soviet power. The republic accounts for more than half 
the country’s production of silk cocoons. ae 

Uzbekistan is number one supplier of kenaf. Fruit-, vine- and citrus-growing is 
extensively developed. Stockbreeding has also developed rapidly, and the republic 
produces one-third of the country’s astrakhan pelts. 

Extensive irrigation is necessary for agriculture. The area of irrigated land has 
been doubled since the revolution. ‘ 

In tsarist times almost the entire population of Uzbekistan was illiterate, and 
there was not a single higher educational establishment. There are now 145 times 
more school children than before the revolution, and 351 times more in the senior 
forms. The total number of students enrolled in the higher educational establishments 
is 188,300. There are 17,900 research workers, or half as many again as there were 
in the whole Russian Empire before the revolution. In 1913 there was only one 
newspaper in the Uzbek language, and it had a very limited circulation. Today the 
total circulation of newspapers in the republic is two and a half million. ; 

Kazakhstan was transformed in a remarkably short time from an economically 
backward land to a highly industrialised socialist republic. Ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, fuel and power, chemicals, cement, engineering, and light and food 
industries now flourish there. A few comparative figures serve to drive home the 
tremendous leap forward Kazakhstan has made in the years of Soviet power; coal 
output has increased from 100,000 tons in 1913 to 48 million tons in 1966, which 
is 1.7 the total for the whole of tsarist Russia. Over the same period production of 
electric power has risen from 1,300,000 kWh to over 21,000 million kWh, while 
the total volume of industrial production has increased 101 times. ; 

The Kazakh Republic now has become one of the chief grain producers in the 
country, largely thanks to the opening up of virgin lands which increased the area 
planted to grain to 24 million hectares, or 6 times the 1913 area. The republic has 
supplied 12 per cent of the country’s total grain yield on the average for the last five 
years. Stockbreeding is also practised extensively and especially sheep-raising: 
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the republic now supplies 25 per cent of the country’s wool and over 30 per cent 
of the astrakhan pelts. 

The Kazakhs were by and large as downtrodden as the other peoples of Central 
Asia before the revolution. There were no higher educational establishments, and it 
was difficult for the working people to get any sort of education. There are now 
27 times as many school children in the republic as there were in 1914, while the 
200 odd higher educational establishments, technical colleges and specialised schools, 
have a total student body of 357,000. A wide network of educational and cultural 
eee has been set up. There are more than 20,000 research workers in the 
republic. 

With the help of the fraternal republics Kirghizia, once a backward colony of 
tsarist Russia, has become a highly developed country with advanced and diversified 
industry and agriculture. Industrial production is now 117 times the 1913 level. 
The republic produces: non-ferrous metals, coal, oil, gas, cement, prefabricated 
buiiding units, metal-cutting lathes, precision instruments, electric motors, agri- 
cultural machinery, textiles, footwear, various foodstuffs, and many other manufac- 
tures. Before the revolution the territory produced no electric power whatsoever. 
The 2,700 million kWh produced in 1966 is more than was produced in the whole 
of tsarist Russia. Kirghizia is the country’s leading mercury producer. 

_ Agriculture has been radically reformed, and the total volume of farm produce 
in 1966 was 5.1 times what it was in 1913. 

Stockbreeding has developed further, and the raising of fine-fleeced sheep occu- 
pies an especially important place. Kirghizia is also a big producer of cotton, sugar- 
beet and tobacco. 

Before the revolution illiteracy was widespread, and there was not a single higher 
educational establishment or technical school. Now compulsory eight-year schooling 
is universal, while the specialised schools and higher educational establishments 
of the republic have a total student body of 72,000 and there are no less than 4,200 
research workers. In pre-revolutionary Kirghizia there were no public libraries, 
theatres or museums, and no newspapers or publishing houses. There are now 1,296 
public libraries, with a total of 8,700,000 books, 979 film projectors and 928 clubs, 
while more than 5 million books are published annually. 

The Tajik S.S.R. Industry has been built up practically from scratch. The chief 
industries are engineering, textiles, cement, clothes, footwear, and canning. The 
colossal reserves of water power were unexploited before the revolution. There was 
not a single power station in the territory before 1917. In 1966 the republic produced 
2,100 million kWh of electricity, or more than the whole of tsarist Russia in 1913. 

As regards the volume of output the Tajik cotton-cleaning industry holds the 
second place among the Union republics. 

An example of the tremendous advances in agricultural output is provided by 
the leading crop, cotton, production of which has increased almost 20-fold in the 
years of Soviet power. The republic has the world’s highest cotton yield per acre, 
2.7 tons per hectare, in 1966. Tajikistan is the country’s leading producer of fine- 
fibre cotton. Market gardening, viticulture, and the production of silk cocoons are 
also highly important. The chief branch of stockbreeding is sheep-farming for woot 
and astrakhan. 

In 1966 the republic’s gross agricultural output was 5.9 times the 1913 figure. 

The Tajiks did not have their own written language before the revolution. Now 
Tajikistan is a country of total literacy, with compulsory eight-year schooling and 
a jarge network of specialised secondary schools and higher educational establish- 
ments, There are 39 universities and specialised secondary schools with a total of 
62,000 students, and 3,900 research workers. Before the revolution there were no 
public libraries, cinemas or theatres, not a single newspaper or publishing house. 
Now there are over a thousand public libraries, 829 cinemas, and about 800 clubs. 
More than half the books and newspapers are published in Tajik. 

The Turkmen S.S.R. was another of the backward feudal appendages of tsarist 
Russia. Industry was built up from scratch during the years of Soviet power. The 
chief industries are oil refining, chemicals, gas, textiles, canning and confectionery. 
The output of crude oil is now 80 times the 1913 figure. Sulphur and sodium sulphate 
mining are also important. Industrial output is 33 times what it was in 1913. 
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Agriculture has developed tremendously, and the Turkmen S.S.R. is an impor- 
tant producer of cotton, silk cocoons and astrakhan. Ten times more cotton was 
produced in 1966 than in 1913. Stockbreeding is important, and the republic pro- 
duces one-fifth of the country’s astrakhan pelts. 

The gross agricultural production has increased 3.9 times in the years of Soviet 
power. 

Before the revolution there were only 7,000 children at school in Turkmenia. 
There was not a single higher educational establishment or technical college, and no 
public library network. Today, there are 455,000 school children, 33 higher educa- 
tional establishments and specialised secondary schools, with a total of 48,000 stu- 
dents and 2,900 research workers, including 750 Doctors and Candidates of Science, 
while over 800 public libraries dispose of 5,000,000 books. 

The Caucasian republics. 

The Georgian S.S.R., before the revolution an agricultural appendage of tsarist 
Russia, is now one of the most highly industrialised regions of the Soviet Union. 
Many industries, like ferrous metallurgy, engineering, chemicals, cement, textiles, 
Sugar and canning have been built up from scratch. Coal, power and various light 
and food industries have developed rapidly. 

Industrial output in 1966 was 62 times the 1913 figure. Georgia is the country’s 
second most important producer of manganese. The chief branches of engineering 
are electric locomotives, lorries, instruments, mining equipment, metal-cutting 
lathes, heavy electric motors, and plant for the tea, canning and wine-making in- 
dustries. The republic now manufactures twice as many metal-cutting lathes as the 
whole of tsarist Russia in 1913. In 1966 it produced 6,500 million kWh of electricity 
as compared with 20 million kWh in 1913. 

Viticulture and tea-growing have developed on an enormous scale.Tea plantations 
now occupy over 60,000 hectares, and the total tea output has increased from 600 tons 
in 1913 to 226,000 tons in 1966. Georgia is also the country’s chief producer of citrus 
uae Market gardening, viticulture and the production of silk cocoons are wide- 
spread. 

Georgian culture has flourished anew in the years of Soviet power. There are now 
81,000 students in the republic’s 18 higher educational establishments, while the 
number of specialised schoo] students has increased 82 times over. Eight-year edu- 
cation has become obligatory. The fifteen million copies of books published in 
1966 was 16 times the figure for 1913, while newspaper circulation has increased 
11 times. 

The Azerbaijan S.S.R. is now a highly developed industrial republic. The chief 
industries are gas, engineering—notably equipment for the oil industry and electric 
motors, instruments and other equipment—ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy 
and chemicals. The oil industry, traditionally and still today the chief industry of 
the republic, has been thoroughly overhauled. Light industry and the food industry 
have also achieved remarkable growth rates. 

The output of electric power in 1966 was 93 times more than in 1913. 

Agriculture is now highly developed in the republic, which is now one of the 
country’s chief regions for viticulture, cotton growing and market gardening. Tea and 
silk cocoons are cultivated. Stockbreeding is also important, especially sheep farming. 

Before the revolution 90 per cent of the population was illiterate, for education 
was practically inaccessible to the masses. Now that there is universal eight-year 
schooling, as throughout the Soviet Union, the number of school children has mul- 
tiplied more than sixteen times since 1914, or 91 times in the case of 5th-10th form 
pupils. There was not a single higher educational establishment before the revolu- 
tion. Now there are 12 with a total enrolment of 78,000 apart from the 65,000 spe- 
cialised secondary school students. In 1966 there were 14,000 research workers. The 
press has developed remarkably. In 1913 books were published in a total of 137,000 
copies, while in 1966 the figure was 12,600,000. 

The Armenian S.S.R. is now a highly advanced industrial republic. Gross in- 
dustrial output has increased 119 times as compared with the 1913 level. 

The engineering works of the republic produce electric motors, transformers, 
metal-cutting lathes, plant for the chemical industry, instruments and various 
other plant and machinery. 
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In 1966, 3,600 million kWh of electricity were produced as compared with 5 mil- 
lion kWh in 1913. 

The republic’s highly advanced chemical industry produces mineral fertilisers, 
sulphuric acid, caustic soda, calcium carbide, paint and varnish, plastics, and tyres. 
Light industry and food industry have developed remarkably. 

The socialist transformation of agriculture has made possible a fourfold increase 
in output in the years of Sovjet power. Market gardening and viticulture are highly 
developed and various types of tobacco are grown. Stockbreeding, and sheep-raising 
in particular, are now practised extensively, and much fine and semi-fine wool is 
produced. 

The years of Soviet power have brought an unprecedented flourishing of Armenian 
culture. A large network of schools, technica! colleges, higher educational establish- 
ments and other cultural and educational institutions, has been created. Sixteen 
times more children attend school than before the revolution—no less than 124 times 
as many 5th-10th form pupils. Whereas in 1914 Armenia could boast only one spe- 
cialised secondary school, which had a grand total of 131 students, there are now 
many, with a total enrolment of 36,000. Some 43,000 students are enrolled at the 
12 higher educational establishments. There are 9,]00 research workers, including 
2,600 Doctors and Candidates of Science. Over two thousand clubs and public 
libraries function in the republic. 

The Moldavian S.S.R. was formed in 1940. Bessarabia, the part of the republic 
that lies on the right bank of the River Dniester, had been seized from the Soviet 
state by Rumania in the early years of Soviet power, and this considerably 
hampered its development. 

Today, Moldavia has a highly developed food industry, especially wine-making 
and fruit and vegetable canning, and many other industries have been built 
up in the years of Soviet power, including electrical engineering, instrument-making, 
cement, light and various other industries. No less than 229 times as much electric 
power was produced in 1966 as in 1940. Moldavia occupies third place among the 
Union republics for wine-making and canning. Industrial output is 99 times the 
1913 level and 17 times what it was in 1940. 

The chief branches of Moldavia’s agriculture are market gardening and viticul- 
ture, and production has doubled since 1940. The republic produces one-quarter of 
the country’s grapes, and large quantities of fruit, tobacco, grain, sunflower seeds, 
and sugar-beet. Since 1940 the output of meat and milk has increased by approxi- 
mately 200 per cent and 300 per cent respectively. 

Before the establishment of Soviet power illiteracy was high, reaching as much 
as 85 per cent in certain areas. General eight-year education is now universal and 
there are almost twice as many school pupils as in 1940. There are more students 
in the republic’s higher educational establishments per 10,000 people than in any 
European capitalist country. In 1966 the total number of students enrolled 
in the higher educational establishments and specialised secondary schools 
was a A wide network of educational and cultural institutions has been 
created. 

The Baltic republics were wrested from the socialist road of development shortly 
after the victory of the October Revolution. With the aid of the imperialist countries 
the local bourgeoisie seized power and kept it for 22 years, greatly hampering the 
economic development of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, which were entirely at 
the mercy of the big Western monopolies. In 1940 Soviet power was established. 
Then followed four years of nazi occupation. After the liberation the Baltic republics 
oe ce their war-ravaged economy and embarked on the socialist road of develop- 
ment. 

The Lithuanian S.S.R. has become an industrial country, whose major industries 
are electrical engineering, shipbuilding, instrument-making, machine tools, chemi- 
cals, cement and textiles. Industrial output is 20 times the 1940 level, that of electric 
power—53 times. The wood-working, peat, food and light industries have developed 
rapidly. In 1966 paper production had increased 7 times over the 1940 figure, leather 
footwear—18 times, and the amount of fish caught-—-223 times. 

Enormous changes have taken place in agriculture, with collectivisation and 
the application of modern technology in farming. Stockbreeding is particularly well 
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developed, especially pig-raising for bacon. Vast land reclamation work has been 
carried out. 

Science and culture have flourished. The number of 5th to 11th form pupils is 
four times what it was in 1940, the number of students in the schools of higher learn- 
ing has increased by 8.5 times, and the number attending specialised secondary 
schools by 9.6 times. A vast network of cultural and educational institutions has 
been created. 

The Latvian S.S.R. has become a highly developed industrial republic. The 
gross volume of industrial output in 1966 was 19 times the 1940 level, whereas under 
bourgeois government, that is between the wars, it never got back to the 1913 level. 
Engineering has developed at a particularly fast rate. Latvia produces railway pas- 
senger coaches, trams, electrical equipment, wireless sets, automatic telephone 
exchanges, and various precision instruments. Every third railway coach and every 
fourth wireless set produced in the U.S.S.R. are “Made in Latvia”. For telephones 
the figure is 50 per cent, and for trams— 17 per cent. Other industries to have advanced 
rapidly include electric power, chemicals, building materials, peat, wood-working, 
paper, foodstuffs, and various light industries. In 1966 the republic’s fisheries brought 
home catches 27 times greater than in 1940. 

Agriculture has been radically reorganised with the introduction of the collec- 
tive-farm system and the mechanisation of farming. Meat and dairy produce occupy 
an extremely important place, especially milk and bacon. The total agricultural 
production is twice the 1913 level. Large-scale land reclamation has been carried 
out in the republic. 

Latvian culture has flourished anew in the years of Soviet power. The number 
of school children is 1.4 times the 1940 figure, the number of students at higher edu- 
cational establishments-—3.6, and the number of specialised secondary students—4. 
There were 6,600 research workers in 1966. Many theatres, cinemas, libraries, clubs 
and other cultural and educational institutions have been opened in the years of 
Soviet power to satisfy the increasing requirements of the population. In 1966 over 
13 million books were published. 

The Estonian S.S.R. The economy and culture of Estonia have changed beyond 
recognition in the years of Soviet power. Very rapid growth rates have been achieved 
in industry and in 1966 gross output totalled 20 times the 1940 level. 

Estonia is now a highly developed industrial republic. The years of Soviet power 
have seen the creation of a big power base, electrical engineering, instrument-making, 
chemicals, gas and shale, and many other industries. 

In 1966 the republic produced 40 times more electric power than in 1940, and 8 
times more shale were quarried. Electrical engineering and instrument-making are 
now thriving industries. Estonia also produces equipment for gas and shale industry 
and oil-drilling, excavators, ships, and plant for the food industry. The pulp and 
paper industries, foodstuffs and various light industries have made great strides. 
The republic’s fisheries have achieved an output 9 times the 1940 level, the canning 
industry—30 times. 

The republic’s agriculture is highly productive, and output is rising all the time, 
especially the produce of livestock farming. The chief branches are pig-raising for 
bacon, and cattle for milk. The area of reclaimed land has increased considerably 
since 1940, 

Education, culture and science are flourishing. Between 1940 and 1966 the number 
of 5th-11th form pupils has increased 2.7 times, the number of students in the higher 
educational establishments and specialised secondary schools—7 times. 

In Estonia, just as in Lithuania and Latvia, there are more students per ten 
thousand population than in any European capitalist country. : 

There are 11 times more books in the public libraries than in 1940, and 9 times 
more film projectors. The comparative figures for book output were 2.1 million in 
1940 and 10.4 million in 1960; for newspapers—191,000 and 802,000. é 

The basic indices for the development of the economies of the Union republics 
are given below. 
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R.S.F.S.R. 


Founded on November 7, 1917 Territory—17.1 million sq km 


The R.S.F.S.R. includes 16 autonomous republics, 
5 autonomous regions, 10 national areas. 


The republic has 6 territories and 49 regions. 


. 


1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—mill. ........ 89.9 | 110.11] 127.3 

UEDA” eAcOtee Moa. coy Sh So ans = te, ot! days Geve o te he 1560 137.9 168 

PUTA lies eb ee oes ees vhf  e S 74.2 | 72.2 50.6 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1) ...... 1 8.7 67 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1)..... 1 1.3 2.5 

1 Beginning of the year. 

Industry 

| 1913 1940 1945 | 1950 1966 

Output of main industrial 

products 

Electricity —’000 mill. kWh 1.3 30.8 34.4 63.4 | 356.8 
Oil—mill. tons... ... 1.3 7.0 5.7 18.2 | 218.0 
Gas—’000 mill. cum... 0.02 0.4 1.6 3.1 70.2 
Coal—mill. tons ..... 6.0 72.8 105.0 160.2 | 329.2 
Pig-iron—mill. tons... . 1.3 5.3 2 10.0 32.5 
Steel—mill. tons ..... 1.8 9.3 10.8 18.5 52.0 

Rolled ferrous metals (fin- 

ished)—mill. tons ... 1.3 5.7 6.5 11.9 35.2 
Mineral fertilisers (conven- 

tional units)—’000 tons 33 2,164 836 3,093 18,442 
Chemical fibres—’000 tons — 7.0 1.1 18.7 339.3 
Automobile tyres—mill. . . <a 3.0 1.4 7.2 23.0 
Metal-cutting lathes—’000 1.4 39.5 85.2 49.5 104.1 
Turbines—mill. kW... . 0.01 1.0 0.08 2.3 10.7 
A.C. electric motors with 

a capacity of over 100 kW 

—’000 kW 1... _ 503 678 2,188 4,555 
Automobiles—’000 ... 0.0 145.4 74.7 342.2 565.7 
Tractors—’000 ...... — 21.2 122. 94.0 159.5 
Timber, commercial —mill. 

Fest metres. ...... 24.0 101.7 50.2 137.7 250.5 
Paper—’000 tons ..... 161 691 297 980 2,948 
Cement—mill. tons... . 1.2 3.6 1.1 6.6 48.7 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m| 2,566 3,707 1,464 3,537 6,141 
Woollen fabrics—mill. lin. m 97.5 101.5 49.2 132.3 303.3 
Linen fabrics—mill. lin. m 120.0 263.4 104.5 250.7 484.1 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin m. 42.6 61.6 24.3 94.0 780.3 
Leather footwear — mill. pairs a8 141.3 48.8 136.3 283.5 
Clocks and watches— mill. . ed 2.8 0.3 7.4 27.9 
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Continued 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 


1950 1966 
Radio sets and radiograms 
—'000 ...... 0... — 853 3,224 
TV sets—'000....... — 11.9 | 3,253 
Household refrigerators 
== 7000s. Sve “a estes dae 1.2] 1,453 
Household washing ma- 
chines—’000 ...... -- 0.2 | 2,447 
Bicycles and mopeds— ’000 4.9 285 2,154 
Granulated sugar—’000 tons| 249 429 2,596 
Fish, sea mammals, whales 
and sea _ products—’000 
EONS ra%s, -a0 dd ORs eo  Ss ace dn 822 1,320 4,378 
Butter (excluding production 
in individual subsidiary 
households)—’000 tons. . fee 197 543 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons. .| 323 363 1,014 
Canned food—mill. conven- 
tional cans ....... 63 757 3,193 
Agriculture 
1950 1966 
Total crop area—mill. ha ..... 89.0 122.6 
Productive livestock population (in 
terms of cattle; end-of-year figures) 
-mill. head... 2... 25.0} 30.4 50.7 
Agricultural output 
Cereals—mill. tons... ...... 25.4} 46.8 99.9 
Flax fibre—’000 tons. ....... 172 257 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing) | 
—mill. tons....0..8 .08 2 wa 2 8 3.6 23.8 
Sunflower seeds—’000 tons... .. 867 2,790 
Potatoes—mill. tons ........ 34.7] 50.1 44.5 
Vegetables—mill. tons ....... 5.0 8.2 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons 567 1,677 
including grapes ......... 78 618 
Meat—mill. tons... ....... 2. 5.5 
Milk—mill. tons. ......... 21. 42.0 
Eggs—’000 mill... ........ 6. 18.4 
Wool—’000 toms... ....... 90. 174.8 


1 1916. 
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Culture and Health Protection 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 1950 | 1966 
Number of pupils in general 
educational schools of all 
types—thousands . .. . |*5,6842 20,633 15,421 19,399 | 26,187 
including pupils of the 
5-10 (11) forms. . . . 353! 8,257 4,007 8,376 15,197 
Number of children in per- 
manent créches and kin- 
dergartens—thousands . . are 1,266 1,480 1,239 5,209 
Number of institutions of 
higher learning ..... 721 481 456 516 435 
Students in them—thou- 
SANdS:i).6> wen ea’ ae Se 86.51 478.1 456.0 796. 2,470.5 
Number of specialised sec- 
ondary schools ..... 2971 2,188 1,881 2,005 2,293 
Students in  them—thou- 
SANdS So eae ew ar ames 35.4! 594.0 657.3 810.0) 2,423.9 


Number of public libraries} 9,342 56,119 | 31,239 | 59,407 | 61,151 
Books and magazines in 


them—’000 copies. . . .| 6,698 [124,480 | 84,168 [159,192 (634,317 
Printings of books —’000 

COPIES. bao te ee 74,979 |353,505 /244,115 (646,798 /983,509 
Circulation of newspapers 

—'000 copies ...... 1,965 | 25,156 | 15,996 | 25,451 | 76,709 


Number of film projectors .| 1,055! | 17,646 10,238 | 27,205 | 94,856 
Number of radio and TV 


receivers and rediffusion 

loudspeakers—’000 . . . _ 4,641 4,713 9,560 | 58,019 
Number of hospital beds 

(excluding military hospit- 

als)\—"000 2... 1... 133 482 544 610 1,290 
Number of doctors of all 

specialities (excluding mil- 

itary doctors)— thousands 16 91 88 160 328 


€ 1914, 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


Founded on December 25, 1917 Territory —603,700 sq km 
The republic has 26 regions. 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1966 


Population (end-of-year figures)—mill. . .......-.. 35.2] 41.3! | 46.0 
UPDAN 2. sir sok coe Ge ve, See Wes ae alee Pre Neate en eh con B 6.8) 14.0 | 24.3 
TUT AD, tle cots Ge Se ap st alts Ac pate ve gd hal neihae aig trae 28.4/ 27.3 | 21.7 

Growth of gross industrial output (19183=1) ....... H oe S : 


Growth of gross agricultural output (I913=1) ...... 


1 Beginning of the year. 
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Industry 


| 1913 1940 1945 | 1950 1966 
Output of main industrial 
products 
Electricity —’000 mill. kWh 0.5 12.4 3.1 14.7 99.9 
Oil—’000 toms ...... 1,047 353 250 293 9,288 
Natural gas (including con- 

current gas)—’000 mill. 

CUMS eee ee ete eee ees _ 0.5 0.8 1.5 43.6 
Coal—mill. tons ..... 2.8 83.8 30.3 78.0 196.4 
Pig-iron—mill. tons ... 2.9 9.6 1.6 9.2 35.2 
Steel—mill. toms ..... 2.4 8.9 1.4 8.4 40.5 
Rolled ferrous metals (fin- 

ished)— mill. tons ... 1.9 5.6 0.9 5.8 28.2 
Mineral fertilisers (conven- 

tional units)—’000 tons 35.6 | 1,012 136 1,536 7,926 
Soda ash (95%)—’000 tons 119 434 129 559 860 
Sulphuric acid—’000_ tons 45.3 407 1232 395 1,892 
Chemical fibres—’000 tons — 1.6 — 2.9 50.8 
Metal-cutting lathes—'000 0.07 11.7 1:7. 10.5 25.6 
Metallurgical plant—’000 

tons>. fo 4.90%. 3, Bs aes Soave 16.0 10.1 42.7 117.4 
Mainline diesel locomo- 

tives—sections ..... — 1 _ 125 1,473 
Automobiles—’000 .... — — _ 18.3 72.6 
Tractors—'000....... - 10.4 0.5 22.6 124.2 
Cement —'000 tons ie 269 1,218 335 2,013 13,749 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m 4.7 13.8 2.1 20.6 206 
Woollen fabrics—mill.lin, m 5.3 12.0 0.4 7.9 25.0 
Leather footwear — mill. 

PaltS! sow Bia koe ee aes 40.8 3.8 28.8 102.6 
Household refrigerators 

2000 ove Sys cat oe Ss — 0.2 _ _— 358 
Household washing ma- 

chines—’000 ...... — -- — — 328 
Granulated sugar —’000 tons | 1,108 1,580 329 1,806 5,950 


Fish, sea mammals, whales, 

and sea products—’000 

LOWS. jf Soo eens 37.1 139.1 59.8 190.3 645.1 
Butter (excluding production 

in individual subsidiary 


households)—’000 tons. . er 33.3 10.1 60.7 265 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons. . oe 158.7 70.0 181.5 961 
Canned food—mill. conven- 

tional cans ....... 30.3 339.2 55.4 297.9 | 1,843 

Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 1966 


Total crop area—mill. ha....... 28.0 | 31.3 | 23.6 | 30.7 33.4 
Productive livestock population (in terms 

of cattle; end-of-year figures)— mill. 

| Ft: (0 LeMay ee ie ge re eee eet ne ea 9.12) 11.1 
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Continued 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Agricultural output 
Cereals—mill. tons ........-.. 23.2 | 26.4) 12.4] 20.4) 34.1 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)— mill. 
1ONS# os sate ce ca wight ee Boe, Roe 9.3] 13.1] 3.4] 14.6 41.4 
Sunflower seeds—'000 tons... .... 71 946 | 413 | 727 2,835 
Flax fibre~—’000 tons ......... 4 19 10 12 79 
Potatoes—mill. tons ......... 8.6 | 20.7} 13.8] 20.3 21.6 
Vegetables—mill. tons ........ Rte 5.8] . 2.8] 2.3 5.3 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons. ..... ... | 951 410 | 831 2,708 
including grapes. .......... oe 161 78 66 929 
Meat~—mill. tons ........... ksi | 0.4; 1.2 2.6 
Milk—mill. tons .........2.. 4.7 7.1| 4.4) 6.8 17.2 
Eggs—’000 mill. ... 2... 2.22. 3.0 3.3] 1.2] 3.5] 7.5 
Wool—’000 tons ........... 14.8 | 13.4} 4.4) 11.9 23.5 
Culture and Health Protection 
1913 1940 | 1945 1950 1966 
Number of pupils in general 
educational schools of all 
types—thousands . . 2,607! 6,830 5,151 7,134 8,468 
including pupils of the 
5-10 (11) forms 1692 2,866 1,085 3,217 5,078 
Number of children in per- 
manent créches and kinder- 
gartens — thousands 319 213 251 1,291 
Number of institutions of 
higher learning ..... 271 173 154 160 132 
Students in them — thousands 35.2} 196.8 137.0 201.6 739.1 
Number of specialised secon- 
dary schools ...... 88! 693 532 584 717 
Students in them — thousands 12.51 196.2 164.1 227.7 718.7 
Number of public libraries} 3,153 22 ,295 4,844 34,913 26 ,932 
Books and magazines in 
them—'000 copies . . 1,917 36,728 8,636 | 42,945 (238,351 
Printings of books — '000 
COPIES’ fag’ wr WS Re 11,552 51,370 19,061 | 77,649 |109,732 
Circulation of mewspapers 
—’000 copies .. 2... 781 6,916 2,749 4,627 14,707 
Number of film projectors 265! 5,822 1,769 7,188 | 26,984 
Number of radio and TV re- 
ceivers and_ rediffusion 
Joudspeakers—’000 .. . _ 1,303 629 2,010 18,973 
Number of hospital beds 
(excluding military hos- 
pitalsy—"000 ...... 48 158 145 194 449 
Number of doctors of all spe- 
cialities (excluding mili- 
tary doctors) — thousands 8 35 23 52 114 
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BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Founded on January 1, 1919 Territory —207,600 sq km 
The republic has 6 regions. 


1913 1940 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ..... 6,899|9,046! | 8,744 
TRDAN 4 bona ot Sco ee esta ew, whee gee 990 | 1,925 3,548 
Bural x eos, a a Ses ta ew er Rw Se Se 5,909} 7,121 5,196 
Growth of gross industrial output (I913=1) .... 1 8.1 64 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913—1) ... 1 1.7 2.7 
1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 
| 1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 
Output of main industrial 
products 
Electricity—mill. kWh... . 3.0} 508 82.1 749 9,525 
Fuel peat—’000 tons. .... 14 3,361 1,211 3,912 12,375 
Mineral fertilisers (convention- 
al units)—’000 tons .... — 13.2 — — 2,715 
Chemical fibres—’000 tons — 2.5 _ 2.2 33.2 
Metal-cutting lathes—’000. . oo 6.0 0.2 4.8 25.3 
A. C. electric motors with a 
capacity from 0.25 to 100 kW 
—'000 KW .....2..2.-.. _ 11.8 -—— 53.3 657.7 
Lorries—’000......... -- _ — 2.4 23.0 
Tractors—’000 ........ _— ~- — 0.04 75.1 
Timber, commercial — ’000 
Fest metres ........ 2,220 | 6,108 2,963 5,693 4,872 
Paper—’000 tons ...... 21.3 51.3 0.5 39.9 91.6 
Cement—’000 tons. ..... 33 200 50 342 1,841 
Woollen fabrics—mill. lin. m 0.04 0.3 _ 1.4 21.2 
Linen fabrics—mill. lin. m. . 0.01 15.8 0.03 19.1 56.1 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs os 9.8 0.5 7.5 30.4 
Radio sets and radiograms—’000 — 0.4 _ 46.3 424 
TV sets—’000 ..... 2... _ — _— — 332 
Bicycles—’000 ........ = = — 70 449 
Granulated sugar —’000 tons. . = _— — 138 
Butter (excluding production 
in individual subsidiary 
households)—’000 tons... ae 7.3 1.5 10.9 56.3 


Agriculture 


SS” *@~SC tad] teas 1950] as68” 1913 | 1940 | 1945 1950 See ts EC eC ee 1966 

Total crop area—’000 ha . . . .| 4,542 |5,212 |3,846 | 4,913 5,997 
Productive livestock population (in 
terms of cattle; end-ohyear 

figures) —’000 head .... - | 2,459! | 2,961 1,500 | 2,616 4,806 

Agricultural output 

Cereals—’000 tons... ..... 2,568 [2,727 |1,703 | 2,684 2,960 
Sugar- beet (for factory processing) 

—’000 tons ........2.2. 17 70 1,065 
Potatoes—mill. tons ...... ‘11.9 5.4 9.5 13.4 
Vegetables—’000 tons... ... ae 452 483 805 
Flax fibre—’000 toms ...... 15 42 104 
Meat—’000 tons... ...... o19 oe 89 222 558 
Milk—’000 tons... .. 2... 1,429 | 2,005 896 | 1,643 4,403 
Eges— milla. se Gree So ae a 413 | ‘612 189 568 1,240 

1 1916, 


Culture and Health Protection 


— 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 


Number of pupils in general edu- 
cational schools of all types — 


thousands... 2... 4891 | 1,737 | 1,358 1,555 1,769 
including pupils of the 5-10 
(UDforms.” ce eke Bo es 321 562 197 657 993 


Number of children in permanent 
créches and kindergartens — thou- 


SONOS 20's ag, Sho ae ee Sad 64 24 29 220 
Number of institutions of higher 

learning Bese, Heer ee AGP coral lat — 25 24 29 28 
Students in them—thousands . .| — 21.5 12.8 31.6 115.9 
Number of specialised secondary 

SCHOOIS: i) hee ice ia oe we eS 151 128 94 107 126 
Students in them—thousands . .| 1.41 35.0 26.2 41.8 134.8 
Number of public libraries . . .| 851 4,172 2,539 4,847 7,301 
Books and magazines in them — 

(OOO scOpies® 0. Liew ee de 423 5,028 {1,411 6,543 |44,278 


Printings of books—’000 copies|254 /10,370 |3,853 |12,559 {21,019 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 

COPIES: eet hte. ok pena es 72 1,115 683 948 3,097 
Number of film projectors . . . .| 562 763 265 1,531 5,212 
Number of radio and TV receivers 

and rediffusion loudspeakers — 


OOO So in! cas Seige ction fnen _ 19] 72 290 | 2,962 
Number of hospital beds (excluding 
military hospitals)—’000 ...| 6.4 29.6 26.4 32.0 83.5 


Number of doctors of all speciali- 
ties (excluding military doc- 
tors)—thousands ....... 1.2 5.2 3.1 7.2 19.8 


11914. 
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UZBEK S.S.R. 


Founded on October 27, 1924 Territory —449,600 sq km 
The republic includes one autonomous republic. 
The republic has 9 regions. 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1966 


Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands..... . 4,366 | 6,6451| 10,896 
Urban: 6 <a 3) sow we e- Seeiny, GAY eee Led 1,060} 1,624 | 3,864 
PUL AL io accuser ea: Shea ace Ge: al ee a eee 3,306|}5,021 | 7,032 

Growth of gross industrial output (I913=1) ...... 1| 4.7 32 

Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1). .... 1) 1.8 4.5 


1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 1966 
— 


Output of main industrial products 


Electricity—mill. kWh ...... 3.3| 482 |1,187 |2,682 {12,125 
Oil—’000 tons... ...- eee. 13° | 119 478 |1,342 1,721 
Natural gas (including concurrent 

gas)—mill.cum......... — 0.7 8.9 52.2 |22 ,566 
Coal—'000 tons ......- 2... — 3.4) 103 | 1,475 4,435 
Steel—’000 tons. .......-.. — 11.4 20.5} 119 383 
Rolled ferrous metals (finished) — 

1000 tonss sy. Sea ee — _ — 75.6 268 
Mineral _ fertilisers (conventional 

units)—'’000 tons. ........ -= 1.6] 129.3) 521.9] 2,548 
Sulphuric acid—’000 toms ..... _ —_ —- 72.7 452 
Cotton-picking machines—’000 . . .| — |5 pes! 8 pcs 4.6 Tid, 
Spinning machines—pcs ...... — _ — 870 705 
Cement—’000 tons. .......- — | 267 101 356 2,631 
Cotton fibre—’000 tons... .... 179 | 538 218 670 1,325 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m . . . .~| — | 107 85 161 229 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin. m ..... — 4.5 4.7 8.7 43.1 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs. . . .| «.. 3.8 1.6 4.4 14.9 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons. ..... 65 | 141.7 41.3} 152.2 327 

Agriculture 
ee 
| 1913 | 1940 1945 | 1950 | 1966 

a em 
Total crop area—'000 ha ... .| 2,214 | 3,099 | 2,480 | 2,899 3,353 
Productive livestock population 

(in terms of cattle; end-of-year 

figures)—-’000 head ...... 1,4751| 1,914 | 1,536 | 1,695 | 2,961 


1 1916. 
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Continued 


| 1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 

Agricultural output 
Raw cotton—’000 tons .....| 522 | 1,416 850 2,282 | 4,083 
Cereals—’000 tons... ..... 1,032 615 543 443 764 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons. . .| ... 268 114 295 412 

including grapes. ....... aa 130 52 84 270 
Meat—’000 tons. ........ 94 84 74 57 165 
Milk—'000 tons... ...... 237 461 316 300 | 1,031 
Eggs—mill.. ........2.. 92 139 49 95 607 
Wool—’000 tons... ...... 5.9 7.1 7.9 11.7 23.1 
Cocoons—’000 tons ....... 4.0 9.8 9.6 12.6 18.4 

Culture and Health Protection 
1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 
Number of pupils in general edu- 
cational schools of all types — 
thousands 5 \s..5 3 a8 3 Se es 181 1,325 948 1,347 2,592 
including pupils of the 5-10 
(VD) Mforms: es aa ee Sar Be 41 402 270 429 1,297 
Number of children in permanent 

créches and kindergartens — thou- 

SandS. so eke ee oe ea 74 95 67 306 
Number of institutions of higher 

learning. gis eo Swen ed _ 30 33 37 35 
Students in them—thousands . .| — 19.1 2132 42.2 188.3 
Number of specialised secondary 

schools. i 5s foavked Bo. Me ]1 98 71 91 129 
Students in them—thousands . .| 0.13 25.1 20.3 40.4 122.0 
Number of public libraries. . . .| — | 1,792 645 1,527 5,115 
Books and magazines in them — 

QOOCopies: 4 in ka ee — | 2,553 | 1,887 3,333 | 23,117 
Printings of books—’000 copies} 118 {11,187 |2,957 [15,753 | 25,901 
Circulation of newspapers— ’000 

COPIES. 4. ios wap keene dy Sys 44 893 339 541 2,487 
Number of film projectors... .| 25! 633 422 961 3,743 
Number of radio and TV receivers 

and rediffusion loudspeakers — 

000% 5s ose gee as ee ca Ded _ 72 85 184 2,990 
Number of hospital beds (exclud- 

ing military hospitals)—’000 1.0 20.6 27.2 32. 102.7 


Number of doctors of all special- 
ities (excluding military doc- 
tors)—thousands ....... 0.14 3.2 3.8 6.6 19.5 
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KAZAKH S.S.R. 


Founded on August 26, 1920 Territory —2,715,100 sq km 
The republic has 15 regions. 


1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ...... 5,565 | 6,054! |12,413 
UND AM Scheele SSE a , Bi oe  S 541} 1,815 | 6,022 
CANDLE isn mi Roniey Tela vate bs ote eh Sar, ou so kcie Se? cee aha ae AS 5,024} 4,239 | 6,391 
Growth of gross industrial output (1918=1)...... l 7.8 101 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) ..... 1 1.0 6.0 
1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 
1913 | 1940 1945 1950 1966 
Output of main industrial products 
Electricity—mill. kWh... .... 1.3|632 [1,148 |2,617 |21,484 
Oil—’000 tons... 2... 2. we, 118 | 697 788 | 1,059 3,103 
Natural gas (including concurrent 

gas)—mill.cum......... _ 3.9 4.9 7.4 46.1 
Coal—mill. tons... ....... 0.1} 7.0 12.0 17.4 48.2 
Pig-iron—’000 tons ........ —_ — _ —_ 1,701 
Steel—’000 tons... ........ — _ 4.6 131.2] 1,257 
Rolled ferrous metals (finished) — ’000 

HONS? 4 fect eons is an See Ob oe, te = —_— _ 107 395 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional 

units)—’000 tons. ........ — = — 22.3 856.5 
Sulphuric acid—’000 tons ..... -—— 49.2 17.1 58.2} 1,000 
Chemical fibres—’000 tons ..... = = = 0.1 9.4 
Tractor ploughs—’000 ....... _ _ — _— 7.3 
Tractor rakes—’000 ........ _ _ _ — 20.4 
Cement—’000 tons... ....... — _ _— 15.7| 4,512 
Cotton fibre—’000 tons. . 2... .., 1.9} 28.8 10.2 13.7 34.7 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m 2... 2.) — 0.1 0.5 4.9 33.5 
Woollen fabrics—’000 lin. m. 139 406 827 2,154 4,093 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs. . . 1.2 1.6 3.3 18.0 
Household washing machines— ’000|  — _ oa — 217 
Granulated sugar —’000 tons : 79.9 23.0 71.8 168 
Fish and sea mammals—’000 tons . .| 31.8] 87.1 84.8 102.2 89.9 
Butter (excluding production in in- 

dividual subsidiary households) — 

*QOOTONS:. wes oh ee ea oa% 12.1 9.5 22.2 47.2 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons ...... cae 4.7 8.4 27.8 61.6 
Canned food—mill. conventional 

GCATIS, Se. jose: cd. Sone ye Gav aR TeA wp ote LR ; — 30.2 52.1 92.6 271.4 


ad 


Agriculture 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 1950 | 1966 

Total crop area—’000 ha ... .| 4,146 |6,746 |5,978 |7,759 | 30,005 
Productive livestock population 
(in terms of cattle; end-of-year 

figures)—'000 head ...... 5,696! |3,461 |3,707 |5,197 | 9,054 

Agricultural output 

Cereals—’00) tons... ....., 2,155 |2,502 |1,892 | 4,747 | 25,572 

Raw cotton—'000 tons ..... 10 63 32 62 88 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing) 

—’000 tons... .....0.. —- 385 210 541 | 2,365 
Sunflower seeds—’000 tons... . 8 23 5 3h 104 
Potatoes—’000 toms. ...... 178 394 577 | 1,158 | 1,407 
Vegetables—’000 toms... ... >35 168 227 182 666 
Meat—’000 toms. ........ 435 224 173 242 657 
Milk—'000tons......... 851 {1,089 |1,266 | 1,555 | 3,534 

| Eggs—mill...........-. 228 307 80 255 | 1,135 
Wool—’000 tons ........ 42.1 13.4 16.3 31.3 84.7 
1 1916. 
Culture and Health Protection 
| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Number of pupils in general 
educational schools of all 
types—thousands...... 1051 1,148 794 1,349 2,866 
including pupils of the 5- 
10 (11) forms... .... 51 482 182 452 1,513 
Number of children in perma- 

nent créches and kindergar- 

tens—thousands...... oe 37 67 45 457 
Number of institutions of 

higher learning. ...... _ 20 24 26 41 
Students in them—thousands — 10.4 15.1 31.2 163.1 
Number of specialised secondary 

SCHOOIS.. e:rae es ee Re Be 71 118 92 112 179 
Students in them—thousands 0.31 30.3 29.9 41.9 193.4 
Number of public libraries . .| 139 3,915 1,674 4,335 6,824 
Books and magazines in them 

—’000 copies. ....... 98 4,851 | 3,254 6,329 42,718 
Printings of books —’000 copies 4 5,775 | 3,231 11,489 19,588 


Circulation of newspapers — 

000 copies... ....4.. 36 1,019 737 787 3,177 
Number of film projectors. . . 20! | 1,259 565 1,539 7,802 
Number of radio and TV receiv- 

ers and rediffusion loud- 

speakers—’000....... — 151 181 295 4,044 
Number of hospital beds (exclud- 

ing military hospitals) —’000 1.8 25.1 29.9 35.1 128.5 
Number of doctors of all speci- 

alities (excluding military 

doctors)—thousands .... 0.2 2.7 3.1 6.4 23.4 
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GEORGIAN S.S.R. 


Founded on February 25, 1921 Territory — 69,700 sq km 
The republic includes two autonomous republics and one autonomous region. 


| 1913 | 1940 1966 


Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands| 2,601 | 3,612! 4,611 


Unban fe woos Be Sings Seu eee HE 666 | 1,106 2,201 

PUTA. nc. Sy ees. bate eed, i, ater 8 1,935 | 2,506 2,410 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1) 1 10 62 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) l 2.5 5.8 


1 Beginning of the year. 


Industry 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Output of main industrial products 

Electricity—mill. kWh ........-. 20 742 | 740 | 1,385| 6,483 
Coal—’000 tons ....°.. 2... 2. ee 70 625 | 661 | 1,725) 2,582 
Pig-iron—’000 tons ........... — —_ —_ _ 814 
Steel—’000 tons ............. — 0.2} 0.4] 77.1) 1,423 
Rolled ferrous metals (finished) —’000 tons} — _ _ — | 1,007 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional units) — 

SO003tONS: -c.M.clie eee, & RRS Sa _ _ — os 446 
Metal-cutting lathes—pes ........ — 803 | 411 | 2,481] 3,938 
Mainline electric locomotives—pces ....| — —_ — a 176 
Lorries—’000 ..........-2206- — — — — 11.5 
Cement—’000 tons. ........... — 119 74 264} 1,465 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m....... — 0.4/] 0.8 5.4] 60.9 
Woollen fabrics—mill. lin. m ...... _ 1.9] 1.5 2.6 4.1 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin. m 2... 0... aa 5.3 | 4.2 7.2) 21.5 
Granulated sugar—’000 tons ....... — | 13.1] 7.0] 12.3] 51.5 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans 0.1 | 29.1 | 29.7 | 45.8] 170.7 
Bohea tea of primary processing—‘000 tons| 0.1 | t1.1] 4.5] 20.2) 55.2 
Grape wine (excluding production in indi- 

vidual subsidiary households) !—mill. 

decalitres <2: 5° ee ves ae ue a aa ae eS aes 1.7 1.3 2.9 4.7 


1 Excluding wine further processed and bottled in other republics. 
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Agriculture 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Total crop area—’000 ha... 2... 748 896} 947] 913 780 
Productive livestock population (in terms of 
cattle; end-of-year figures) '000 head . . /1,277 3] 1,593] 1,467] 1,489] 1,582 
Agricultural output 
Tea leaves (graded)—’000 tons. ..... 0.55 | 51.3] 20.3) 83.7] 226.2 
Cereals—’000 tons. ........... 428 538} 594] 796 615 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)—'000tons| — 72 80; 115 139 
Sunflower seeds—'000 toms. ....... 0.3 li 7 12 13 
Potatoes—’000 tons ........... 48 139} 100} 134 192 
Vegetables—’000 tons .......... Ge 104 98 84 232 
Fruit and berries—’000 tomns....... as 293; 219) 311 648 
of which: 
CLELUSES 355, 2 ein Se ee ee ew ae 30 20 3 49 
PT APCS? hie. ie ay sal tae hss fe ous say oa cw! Saree ee 150} 131] 158 374 
Meat—’000 tons. .........0... 49 75 37 51 99 
Milk—’000 tons. ............ 222 358} 266] 293 493 
Eggs —milbi.- 4. Ge ese. ethos, acre cd wae S «| 119 251 104} 156 323 


1 1916. 


Culture and Health Protection 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands ... .| 1571 | 767] 628| 738] 928 
including pupils of the 5-10 (11) forms} 171 | 341] 229] 340| 519 


Number of children in permanent créches and 


kindergartens—thousands ....... Sn 48 40 33} 105 
Number of institutions of higher learning li 21 20 19 18 
Students in them—thousands ....... 0.3? | 28.5] 30.3] 35.0] 81.4 
Number of specialised secondary schools . 51 192; 126|} 119 92 
Students in them—thousands ...... 0.5! | 26.1] 25.6] 23.8] 43.2 
Number of public libraries ........ 25 | 1,598] 1,604] 2,183] 3,014 
Books and magazines in them—’000 copies 18 | 1,745] 1,916 | 5,097 |18,557 
Printings of books—’000 copies ..... 965 | 5,618 | 2,689 | 8,181 |15,030 
Circulation of newspapers—'000 copies ..| 164 716} 430|) 592] 1,855 
Number of film projectors ........ 291 351} 280] 515] 1,647 
Number of radio and TV receivers and re- 

diffusion loudspeakers—'000 ...... = 67 86] 177) 1,367 
Number of hospital beds (excluding military 

hospitals)—’000 ............ 2.1 | 18.3] 16.5) 19.4] 39.3 


Number of doctors of ali specialities (ex- 
cluding military doctors)—thousands .| 0.5 4.9} 5.1] 9.5] 16.4 


1 1914. 
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AZERBAIJAN S.S.R. 


Founded on April 28, 1920 Territory — 86,600 sq km 
The republic includes one autonomous republic and one autonomous region. 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1966 


Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ...... 2,339 | 3,2741) 4,802 
UEDA? “ona ae ON a eee ae eaee Benue. Gee ae! a Sete 556} 1,212 | 2,492 
TUT AD  sk ete a Be tes, Gere a Ah Se ey caren eo acheter 1,783 | 2,062 | 2,380 

Growth of gross industrial output (I913=1)...... 1} 5.9 25 

Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) .... 1 1.6 3.2 


1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Output of main industrial products 


Electricity—mill. kWh ... 2.2... «| IL | 1,827) 1,659 | 2,923 |10,249 
Oil—mill. tons... ........0.0. 7.7 | 22.2) 11.5) 14.8] 21.7 
Natural gas (including concurrent gas) — mill. 

CUM: Sols. ee Bee wee ola Ua eee, — |2,498|} 977] 1,233| 6,173 
Steel—’000 tons. ....-...... -| 23.7| 23.3) 44.1 819 
Rolled ferrous metals (finished) —°000 tons| — 8.5| 7.1) 12.7) 651 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional units) — 

000:tons: -k kok eee ee -- = _ — 654 
Automobile tyres—’000 ......... _ — _ — | 1,037 
Oil equipment—'000 tons ........, _ 2.6] 0.4) 2.7 5.6 
A.C. electric motors with a capacity of over 

100 kW—'000 kW... ee — — — 124 485 
A.C. electric motors with a capacity from 

0.25 to 100 kW—’000 kW... 1... _— _ 0.1) 7.4] 2,384 
Cement—’000 tons ............ 46 112 88 130} 1,336 
Cotton fibre—’000 tons... ....... 22.4} 58.2) 17.6] 64.9] 117.8 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lings m....... 11.9 | 49.1] 32.2} 49.2) 120.7 
Woollen fabrics—’000 lin. m..... 2... — 512 194| 407] 6,533 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin. m 2... ..... _ 0.2} 0.8) 2.2) 12.5 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs ..... Fy Kav 2.1} 1.8] 3.8) 8.6 
EV sets "000 5. 6 seh se, bees ae Ba _ _ _ _ 99.5 
Household refrigerators—’000 ...... — — —_— _ 69 
Fish and sea mammals—’000 tons ... .| 97.3 | 33.2) 21.7] 27.3] 67.5 
Vegetable oil—’000 toms. ........ oe 10.8; 3.2} 12.3) 23.1 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans ..| 1.0] 20.0] 22.6) 35.4] 115.9 


Grape wine (excluding production in indi- 
vidual subsidiary households) 1—’000 de- 
Calitres: iets ow wee tee Qe ee 824 906| 572|1,103| 2,488 


1 See footnote on p. 321. 
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Agriculture 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Total crop area—’000 ha... 2... 2... 962 | 1,124] 1,067) 1,057} 1,212 
Productive livestock population (in terms 


of cattle; end-of-year figures)—’000 head |1,339 1) 1,369] 1,259) 1,314| 1,679 
Agricultural output 
Raw cotton—’000 tons... ....... 64 154 65} 284 336 


Cereals—’000 tons. ........0... 486 567} 541 523 800 
Potatoes—'000 tons ........0... 38 82 81 119 115 
Vegetables—’000 tons .......... ona 63 58 67 301 


Fruit and berries—’000 tons 


eee ew. ree 196 74) 143 185 
including grapes 


Shepton uegen ee ap veh sagt OAK <ee 81 44 81 137 


Meat—'000 tons. ............ 40 4l 32 33 76 

Milk—’000 tons ............. 203 275| 238 235 459 

Eggs—mill. 2... 2... 2... eee 94 158 78 105 309 

Wool—'000 tons. ............ 4.1 4.2 4.5 4.8 7.8 
1 1916. 


Culture and Health Protection 


| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands ....] 734) 695) 504] 660] 1,199 


including pupils of the 5-10 (11) forms 714 284) 157] 256] 609 
Number of children in permanent créches 


and kindergartens thousands ..... Ze 57 50 31 95 
Number of institutions of higher learning] — 16 17 20 12 
Students in them—thousands ...... — 14.6] 19.6| 28.6) 78.3 
Number of specialised secondary schools . 31 91 69 81 78 
Students in them—thousands ...... 0.53) 17.4] 17.8] 20.3] 65.0 
Number of public libraries ........ 25 1,383} 764)2,290) 2,504 
Books and magazines in them—’000 copies| 18 2,612) 2,130) 4,203 |19,278 
Printings of books—’000 copies ..... 137 4,974| 3,126 | 7,967 |12,558 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 copies . .| 48 619) 280} 415] 1,251 
Number of film projectors ........ 171) 426) 183] 576] 1,778 
Number of radio and TV _ receivers and re- 

diffusion loudspeakers—’000 ...... — 64 85} 181) 1,319 
Number of hospital beds (excluding mili- 

tary hospitalsy)—’000 .........., 1.1 | 12.6] 16.6) 17.0] 41.5 
Number of doctors of all specialities (ex- 

cluding military doctors)—thousands . .| 0.4 3.3} 3.7] 6.4] 11.6 

11914. 


LITHUANIAN S.S.R. 
Founded on July 21, 1940 Territory —65,200 sq km 


HRD AM So a he eee gh a torte Setee an ape tee 
PUT pois 6 22h 6 aa eee. a) Peer apnte wig hehe? ws alot oa 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1) .... 


Growth of gross agricultural output (1I913=1) ... 


1 Beginning of the year. 


Industry 


Output of main industrial products 


Electricity—mill. kWh ......... 
Fuel peat—’000 tons... ......... 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional units) — 

MO0OtONS.) “seats eee ee eae oe Be 
Metal-cutting lathes—’‘000 ......2.. 
Electric meters—’000.......... 
Sawn timber—‘000 cum ........ 


Paper— ‘000 toms ............ 
Cement —’000 tons. ........... 
Cotton fabrics — mill. lin. m.... 2... 
Woollen fabrics —mill. lin. m...... 
Linen fabrics — mill. ling m 2... 2... 
Leather footwear — *000 pairs... .... 
Bicycles—’000 ............. 
Granulated sugar—’000 tons ....... 
Fish and sea products— ’000 toms. .... 


Butter (excluding production in individual 
subsidiary households) — '000 tons 

Canned food — mill. conventional cans . . 

Confectionery — ’000 tons ......... 


5 
a2) 
-1| 4,032 
5 
5 


4 
9 
£8) “19-1 
0 
2.5 
5.0} 268 


137 7.0 
0.2 5.2| 136.8 
1.4 9.8 


1966 


3,026 
1,381 
1,645 
52 
2.2 


1966 


4,264 


505| 1,453 


699 
16.7 


991 
75.9 
809 
23.2 
8.7 


9,211 
333 
156 


36.6 


33.7 
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Agriculture 


1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 


Total crop area—’000 ha . ». 1... 


Productive livestock population (in 
terms of cattle; end-of-year figures) — 


1,890 | 2,497 | 2,237 | 2,294 | 2,344 


"O0Oshea dof Fe soy Sirsb erate Go ese ec 1,637 
Agricultural output 
Cereals—’000 tons. .......... 1,319 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing) — ’000 
TONS 3: 2. fale eS ew ewe San Bemes 692 
Potatoes—’000 tons. ......... 2,743 
Vegetables—’000 tons... ....... 338 
Meat—’000 tons... ......... 321 
Milk—'000 tons... ......... 2,198 
Eggs—mill. ..........2... 578 
1 1916. 
Culture and Health Protection 
1913 1940 1945 | 1950 1966 


Number of pupil in general educational 


schools of all types—thousands . . .| 118! | 380 310 430 562 
including pupils of the 5-10(11) 

{OGMS Fo, ON Se Oe ee Se cs is 82 74 143 | 329 
Number of children in permanent créches 

and kindergartens—thousands ....| .-. 14 8 8 55 
Number of institutions of higher learn- 

ENG icis ewe voit oe yy Maz a ae Were etes, OO -_ 7 10 11 11 
Students in them—thousands ..... _ 6.0 5.7] 11.4 | 50.7 
Number of specialised secondary schools} 131 24 37 45 82 
Students in them—thousands ..... 1.51} 6.4 8.4 | 11.5] 60.9 
Number of public libraries... .... 27 200 503 3,726 | 2,157 
Books and magazines in them—‘’000 

COPIES (0. 5. oh SS a ee, Sele SB 31 585 575 2,609 | 16,595 
Printings of books—’000 copies . . . .| 2,474 | 3,778 | 3,084 | 8,144 | 15,845 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 copies} 37 305 417 | 577 1,564 
Number of film projectors. ...... i 66 63 266 1,502 
Number of radio and TV receivers and 

rediffusion loudspeakers—’000 .... 96 15 86 922 
Number of hospital beds (excluding mil- 

itary hospitals)—’000 ........ 2.2 8.9 6.7 | 10.8] 28.0 
Number of doctors of all specialities 

(excluding military doctors)—thou- 

SANS: gah ica 2 gdh Shite We eee, Sek 48 0.4 2.0 1.0| 2.8] 7.0 

1 1914, 


MOLDAVIAN S.S.R. 


Founded on August 2, 1940 Territory —33,700 sq km 
1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ...... 2,056 | 2,4681) 3,425 
UE DAN i sete race eerie RR ea cen Rey 277 332 986 
PUTA Lie, 255. ary ered oS AS ook tw eal Baer Shee 3 1,779 | 2,136 | 2,439 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1)...... | 5.8 99 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1)..... 1 1.6 3.9 
1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 
peste ssyssnnsseeneeeneeeeees 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950] 1966 
Output of main industrial products 
Electricity—mill. kWh ........ 0.9 | 17.2 8.3 | 99.6 | 3,931 
Metal-cutting lathes—pes ....... — _ — | 283 2,108 
Cable ware in copper weight—’000 tons} — _ — — 17.1 
Centrifugal pumps—'000........ — — — 0.4} 44.0 
A.C. electric motors ‘with a pacity 
from 0.25 to 100 kW—*000 kW lo _ _ — | 263 
Cement—’000 tons........... — — — | 604 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin. mo 2... — — _ _ 8.8 
Leather footwear—'000 pairs... ... ae. | 159 73 1,737 | 7,568 
Granulated sugar—’000 tons. ..... 6.0 | 11.8 1.9] 11.2 | 316 
Butter (excluding production in individ- 
ual subsidiary households)—'000 tons} ... 0.1 0.2 1.2] 11.7 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons... ..... wes 14.0] 11.8] 27.1 | 155.3 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans . see | 48.5 5.3 | 81.2 | 738.6 
Grape wine (excluding production in 
individual subsidiary households)!— 
mill. decalitres .........0.. rx 1.3 0.9 6.5 | 17.7 
1 See footnote on p. 321. 
Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945] 1950] 1966 
Total crop area—’000 ha... 1... 2,072 | 2,057 | 1,896 | 1,895 | 1,917 
Productive livestock ponularee (in 
terms of cattle; end-ol-year figures) — 
"000 head) ss. o55 acces: Scan Boe AAG 5841; 605 | 523 | 593 | 1,148 


1 1916. 
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1913 
Agricultural output. 

Fruit and berries—’000 tons. ..... 

including grapes ......... 
Cereals—’000 tons. .......+.. 2,008 

Sugar-beet (for factory processing) — ’000 
1°) oe a nee 15 
Sunflower seeds—’000 tons. ...... 9 
Potatoes—’000 tons ......+.s- 119 
Vegetables—’000 tons. ........ ae 
Meat—’000 tons... ....+-44.. 53 
Milk—’000 tons ........424-. 210 
Eggs—mill. . 2... 2.2.65 eee 275 


1940 


Culture and Health Protection 


1940 


1945 


203 
124 
962 


68 
101 
146 

42 

31 
113 
11 


1945 


Continued 


1950 1966 
315 | 1,175 
201 690 
1,299 | 2,420 
274 | 2,046 
156 404 
605 413 
196 550 
62 159 
285 724 
253 451 
1950 1966 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands ...} 92! 


including pupils of the 5-10 (11) forms 
Number of children in permanent créches 
and kindergartens—thousands .... 
Number of institutions of higher learn- 
ANG a, eon ics ne ie Sy baile a tat be _ 
Students in them—thousands ..... _ 


Number of specialised secondary schools} 51 
Students in them—thousands ..... 0.51 
Number of public libraries ...... 72 
Books and magazines in them—’000 

COPIES: or edice 26: Saree ae det oe, hw, Cag 54 
Printings of books—’000 copies . . . .| 38 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 copies| 15 
Number of film projectors. ...... 7 


Number of radio and TV receivers and 
rediffusion loudspeakers—’000 . . . .| — 
Number of hospital beds (excluding mili- 
tary hospitals)—’000 ........ 2.5 
Number of doctors of all specialities 
(excluding military doctors) —thou- 
SAMOS? ra ay cece Ok ae “ae GAREY ice cine ne Be 0.3 


6 
2.5 

22 
4.1 

249 


431 


6 
3.2 

26 
3.5 

423 


256 
852 
203 

81 


LATVIAN S.S.R. 
Founded on July 21, 1940 Territory —63,700 sq km 


| 1913 1940 | 1966 


Be ah aie Ole 2,493 | 1,8861) 2,285 


MEDAN. 21 Wo. ey get Sek oe Se dod ooh BOA 939 662 | 1,428 

TULA girs S00, Tih, Pabuew ee vrd i Wale wale a A fe 3 1,554 | 1,224 857 
Growth of gross industrial output (I9I3=1)...... 1 0.9 18 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1)..... 1 1.8] 2.0 


1 Beginning of the year. 


Industry 
1913 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Output of main industrial products ; 
Electricity—mill. kWh . 2... 2... 14.8 | 251 81.7 | 493 2,158 
Fuel peat—-’000 toms ......... — |213 145 623 1,819 
Steel—’000 toms... ......... 76.1 | 27.9 3.4] 55.1 333 
Rolled ferrous metals (finished) —’000 

POMS: is Sie sey Soe aga oo ne ee Ay eS ees 85.1 | 23.9 0.5 | 58.0 275 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional units) — 

*OOOMtONS Fes er Gta ee ew Se ei eB 19.6 | 98.8 | 15.7 | 176.8 | 332.7 
Passenger mainline carriages—pces .. .| 292 — — | 225 581 
Tramway cars—pes .......... 64 — _ 75 225 
Incandescent electric bulbs—mill. . . .| — 1.5 — 0.9 | 114 
Paper—’000 tons ........... 29.5 | 24.4 4.8 | 44.8) 111.8 
Cement—’000 tons .......... 76 125 16 217 780 
Cotton fabrics—mill. ling m. 2... .. 10.47] 20.6 3.0 | 24.2 | 60.0 
Woollen fabrics—mill. ling m. . .. . 3.6 1.8 0.4 3.9] 12.1 
Linen fabrics—mill. lin.m. ...... 1.4 3.8 0.8 5.9] 14.3 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs ..... we 1.0 0.4 2.7 | 10.2 
Radio sets andradiograms—’000 ... . _ 21.5 5.2 | 138.1 | 1,410 
Bicycles, motorbicycles and mopeds— 

SOOO. os Sen aa SS ao ch hee, EME 6.3 | 45.0 8.5 | 76.6 | 232 
Granulated sugar—'000 tons ..... — 41.0 1.2 | 31.2 | 156 
Fish and sea products—'000 tons ...| 9.0 | 12.4) 5.6] 26.9 | 333 
Butter (excluding production in individ- 

ual subsidiary households)—’000 tons sites 23.0 3.4 | 14.8 | 34.7 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans. . wank 8.8 4.3 | 19.0 | 185 
Confectionery—'000 tons. ....... 8.0 2.7 | 18.4 | 39.2 


1 Coarse cotton fabrics. 
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Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Total crop area—’000 ha Le 2 RS 1,396 | 1,964 | 1,415 | 1,413 | 1,526 
Productive livestock population (in terms 
of cattle; end-of-year figures)—’000 
Head? ves ie ae ag eee Se 7641| 950 639 | 792 | 1,089 
Agricultural output 
Cereals—’000 tons... .. 2... 24. 880 | 1,372 684 732 657 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing) — ‘000 
TONS ae ses is. as Gay ae ap se ee che OS ae ~ 251 88 247 | 375 
Potatoes—’000 tons. ......... 645 |2,093 | 675 | 1,934 | 1,660 
Vegetables—’000 tons. ........ a 87 64 241 248 
Meat—’000 tons... ......... 122 123 50 81 186 
Milk—’000 tons... .......2.. 673 | 1,537 716 | 945 | 1,715 
Eggs—mill. i025 os 22s. Re ee a 136 174 63 | 205] 369 
1 1916. 
Cylture and Health Protection 
| 1913 | 1940] 1945 | 1950] 1966 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands . . .|172! | 242 223 295 343 


including pupils of the 5-10(11) forms} ... 69 79 118 198 
Number of children in permanent créches 

and kindergartens—thousands ....| ..- 6 5 10 58 
Number of institutions of higher learn- 

OG ot Ge Bao atk, Be Sve en le a 11 7 8 11 10 
Students in them—thousands ..... 2.11] 9.9 6.7 | 14.2 | 36.0 
Number of specialised secondary schools} 11! 41 70 66 54 
Students in them—thousands ..... 1.32) 9.6] 11.8] 17.7] 41.2 
Number of public libraries... . 2... 112 174 390 2,343 | 1,578 
Books and magazines in them—’000 

COPIES ad. 4. Uk aval Sp! Kime me Bee 126 820 996 2,863 | 14,121 
Printings of books—’000 copies . . . .|6,969 | 2,936 | 6,702 | 9,301 | 13,373 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 copies| 44 404 418 526 1,075 
Number of film projectors... .... 15! 77 65 | 288 1,317 
Number of radio and TV receivers and 

rediffusion loudspeakers—’000 . . . . 167 43 146 1,091 
Number of hospital beds (excluding mil- 

itary hospitals)—’000 ........ 6.2 | 12.0} 10.6} 14.0] 26.6 


Number of doctors of all specialities (ex- 
cluding military doctors)—thousands| 0.6 2.5 1.1 2.9 7.5 


1 1914. 
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KIRGHIZ S.S.R. 


Founded on December 5, 1936 Territory — 198,500 sq km 
1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ...... 864 | 1,5281) 2,749 
PDAs ve te gens, OS ad Wileeh ree eg ve Se ee SD an he OS 106 332 | 1,060 
PUB AD bom os by ot eth eh, erate saad acta EUS on ate whe hit 758 |1,196 | 1,689 
Growth of gross industrial output (19138=1) ..... 1 9.9 117 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1)..... 1 2.0 5.1 
1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Output of main industrial products 
Electricity—mill. kWh ......... — | 51.6] 77.3} 196.8)2,713 
Oil "000! tons. 5 ee 6 ee ee ee ee — | 23.8] 19.4) 47 311 
Natural gas (including concurrent gas)— 

TALE CUI: co. be, conte ser yet anges eae Sle _ 0.1) — 163 
Coal—’000 tons ............. 103 {1,475 |1,053 |1,848 [3,857 
Metal-cutting lathes—pes......... — 110} 112] 630 {2,501 
A.C. electric motors with a capacity from 

0.25 to 100 kW—’000 kW... ..... _- _- _ _ 269 
Tractor rakes—'000 ...........- - _ -- 0.4; 28.7 
Cement—’000 tons... ......... — _ a. — 765 
Cotton fibre—’000 tons... 2... 2... — | 27.9} 11.6 30.7) 58.6 
Woollen fabrics—'000 lin. m. ... 2... — | 254 | 152 | 350 /4,362 
Silk fabrics—’000 lin. m. 2... 2... _ 44 | 142 |1,077 8,544 
Leather footwear—'000 pairs. ...... ... | 181 | 248 679 |4,916 
Bicycles—’000.. 2... 2-2. ee eee _ _ _ _ 65 
Household washing-machines—’000 . _ = — -- 182 
Granulated sugar—’000 tons .......| — | 65.5 18. 80. 180 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans. . | — 7.3 | 17.0) 28.8) 62.9 

1.3 


Confectionery—’000 tons. ........ 0. 5.3} 22.6 


Agriculture 


EEE 00m 


1913 


1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Total crop area—’000 ha. ........ 640 |1,056 | 934 |1,061 | 1,250 
Productive livestock population (in terms 
of cattle; end-of-year figures)—’000 head} 6481) 688 | 560 952 | 1,513 


1 1916. 
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Continued 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Agricultural output 
Cereals—’O000 tons .........0... 436 | 588 | 377 | 434 989 
Raw cotton—’000 tons .... ‘ 28 95 24 120 184 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing) — '000 
TONS ek ohn es Pe es EON GOR Fees — | 628 | 213 | 587 {2,055 
Potatoes—’000 tons ........... 19 | 105 71 135 238 
Vegetables—’000 toms .......... ee 45 41 45 168 
Meat—'000 tons. ............ 39 41 31 46 106 
Milk—’000 tons ............. 91 | 210 175 | 213 499 
Eggs— mills... ce ee ee a et 19 47 21 58 196 
Wool—’000 tons... ........4- 4.7, 3.3) 3.1) 6.8 228 
Culture and Health Protection 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands.... . (he 343 | 228 | 343 | 657 
including pupils of the 5-10 (11) forms| 0.3! | 110 72 | 118 | 343 

Number of children in permanent créches 


and kindergartens—thousands.. . “et 7 14 10 73 
Number of institutions of higher learning 6 6 7 8 
Students in them—thousands ....... 3.1 3. 8.6) 36.7 


Number of specialised secondary schools . .| — 
Students in them—thousands....... _— 6.0 5.8] 10.6) 35.4 
Number of public libraries ........, _ 588 | 285 |1,004 |1,296 


Books and magazines in them—’000 copies 756 | 539 |1,233 |8,742 
Printings of books—’000 copies ...... 1,283 | 881 {2,853 |5,290 
Circulation of newspapers — '000 ous 192 | 123 | 181 | 691 
Number of film projectors ... ay 213 | 119 | 384 | 979 
Number of radio and TV receivers and re- 

diffusion loudspeakers—’000 ..... = 24 30 53 | 647 
Number of hospital beds (excluding military 

hospitals)—'000 ............. 0.1 3. 5. 7.1) 25.6 
Number of doctors of all ‘specialities (exclud- 

ing military doctors) —thousands 0.02 C. 0. 1.8 5.3 

11914. 
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TAJIK S.S.R. 
Founded on October 16, 1929 


The republic includes one autonomous region. 


| 1913 | 1940 


Territory — 143,100 sq km 


1966 
Population (end-of-year figures) thousands . 1,034 1,5251 2,654 
UPbaN iss 6 oo ee eo ewe ones “ee ew 95 293 970 
PUG be Poe earn ie ee aor ae ok fone eee 939 | 1,232 1,684 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1) . 1 8.8 64 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) . 1 2.5 5.9 
1 Beginning of the year. 
Industry 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Output of main industrial products 
Electricity—mill. kWh... ....... — | 62.1 | 72.1 | 169.5)2,113 
Oil—’000 tons... ...-..-.2-.. 9.7 | 30 20 20 81 
Cosl="000 tons’ 2 wo ke teeth oe are 28 = |204 (244 449 929 
Weaving looms—pes........... — — — — {1,915 
Tractor cultivators—pcs ......... —_ — - — |4,305 
Cement—'000 toms. ........... — — 3 17 909 
Asbestos cement slate—mill. conventional 
Sheets: eh tae he, Se DUE ns we eS — — a 6.4; 57.0 
Cotton fibre—’000 tons ......... — | 60.9 | 22.7 | 71.1) 201.6 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lins mo... 2... — 0.2} 3.3 16.6] 96.6 
Silk fabrics—mill. lin. m2... 2... = 1.6 1.2 6.0| 36.7 
Leather footwear—’000 pairs. ...... 455 {256 769 /4,045 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons... ...... 3.5] 3.0 12.8) 65.9 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans . . .| — 13.9 | 13.4 | 30.3) 803 
Confectionery—’000 tons. ........ = 3.0} 0.5 4.0} 21.6 
Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Total crop area—’000 ha... 1... 2... 494 | 807 | 823 | 837 | 765 
Productive livestock population (in terms 
of cattle; end-of-year figures)—‘000 head| 7651| 663 | 594 | 697 966 
Agricultural output 
Raw cotton—’000 tons. ......... 32 | 172 8i | 289 631 
Cereals—’000 tons ......- 2. es 202 | 324 | 246 | 209 | 228 
1 1916. 
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| 1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 


Potatoes—’000 tons ........... 10 38 19 36 41 
Vegetables—’000 tons .......... 5 oe 44 27 26 77 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons ....... sae | 170 64 75 109 
including grapes... ........, ale 49 18 16 69 
Meat—’000 tons. ............ 48 30 30 | 21 51 
Milk—’000 tons ............., 102 135 | 138 86 260 
Fggs—milla cc cd a Ye sire Gee eS 20 38 ial 30 89 
Wool—’000 toms... .......... 2.1 1.6] 1.9] 2.9 4.6 
Culture and Health Protection 
| 1913 | 1940 1945 1950 | 1966 
Number of pupils in general edu- 
cational schools of all types — 
thousands's ee'e- nee oh ero od 0.41 315 244 322 613 
including pupils of the 5-10 
CEVA OTM She ok es. ae we — 53 56 86 298 
Number of children in permanent 
_ créches and kindergartens—thou- 
SAMS cee oh ch omaha Seat A Ge gee 8 15 10 59 
Number of institutions of higher 
learning... 3. 4 Wb Xe ee Bik _— 6 7 8 7 
Students in them—thousands . .| — 2.3 2.7 7.1 34.7 


Number of specialised secondary 


Schools! 6 ss hls Boke ee _ 30 24 32 32 
Students in them—thousands . .| — 5.9 7.5 10.8 27.2 
Number of public libraries. . . .| — 401 171 962 1,008 
Books and magazines in them — 

000 copies .. 2... ee. _ 495 454 | 1,340 6,574 
Printings of books—’000 copies} — | 2,823 1,002 | 2,784 4,854 
Circulation of newspapers— '000 

COPICS 0% Set Re lie! fea = 282 212 252 631 
Number of film projectors . . . — 140 72 332 829 
Number of radio and TV receivers 

and rediffusion loudspeakers — 

3000 ss iene, oe Re st eg = 17 20 53 614 
Number of hospital beds (exclud- 

ing military hospitals)—’000| 0.04 4.5 6.4 6.8 23.5 


Number of doctors of all special- 
ities excluding military doctors)— 


thousands: os. ceoe ce ee ee x 0.02 0.6 0.6 1.3 4.1 
1 1914, 
ARMENIAN S.S.R. 
Founded on November 29, 1920 Territory — 29,800 sq km 
| 1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—thousands ...... 1,000 |1 ,3201|2 ,253 
Urban. -3 236 ne Ge woe gorge te gaa Ge Ge AS 104} 375 |1,250 
Pinal e's, se a septs Bo Bak wee Te pate Cant er rR ee 896| 945 |1,003 
Growth of gross industrial output (I913=1) ...... 1 8.7; 119 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) ..... 1 1.6 4.3 


1 Beginning of the year. 
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Industry 


1913 | 1940 | 1945 1950 1966 
| 

Output of main industrial products 
Electricity— mill. kWh... -| 5.1 1395 450 949 3,628 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional | units) — 

A000) “LONSHe se oe eae Be Beet Greer ates —_ — 1.6 57.9] 106 
Caustic soda (92%)—’000 tons... ..) — 2.9 5.6 1 ee) 48.6 
Automobile tyres—’000 ........ _— —_ 7.9} 195 1,195 
Centrifugal pumps—’000 ....... “- = — 2.7 68.1 
Metal-cutting lathes—pces....... — — 35 904 10,232 
Power transformers—’000 kVa..... o — — 609 4,797 
Cement—’000 tons. ........-. — | 95 64 151 655 
Cotton fabrics—mill. ling m. . ... . — | 26.8] 18.8 34.6 92.4 
Woollen fabrics—mill. lin. m. ... «| 0.02); 0.1 0.6 4.0 
Silk fabrics—mill. lins m2... i 0.2 0.5 1.5 9.2 
Leather footwear—’000 pairs: . ... . we» 1943 513 |2,029 | 8,287 
Clocks and watches—’000 ....... _ “= 14 183 | 2,893 
Canned food—mill. conventional cans} 1.0 | 17.3 | 21.3 31.4 120.5 
Confectionery—’000 tons... ..... -- 3.0 1:5 7.6 13.7 
Grape wine (excluding production in indi- 

vidual subsidiary households)!— mill. 

décalitres: wick ase es es ee, 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.8 2.9 

1 See footnote on p. 321. 
Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Total crop area—’000 ha... ...... 346 434 | 461 471 409 


Productive livestock population (in terms 
of cattle; end-of-year figures)—’000 head| 679! | 600 | 531 527 | 775 


Agricultural output 


Cereals—’000 tons. ........... 174 223 | 223 | 281 | 272 
Sugar-beet (for factory processing)— ’000 
TONS hc. “8 Zof creat ty ie RO at wae — 17 30 48 118 
Potatoes—'000 tons. ........... 47 97 171 159 161 
Vegetables—’000 tons... ........ erie 33 46 67 | 172 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons ....... Ty 95 56 69 189 
including grapes. .......... unis 66 35 50 161 
Meat—’000 tons ............-. 19 23 14 16 40 
Milk—’000 tons ......26-+-+-..2-+-. 129 170 | 130 133 | 338 
Epes ills ne ake, ay grace Boa Ss ee 54 46 | 23 | 43 | 194 
1 1916. 
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Culture and Health Protection 


1940 1945 


| 1913 1950 1966 
ee 


Number of pupils in general edu- 
cational schools of all types — 


thousands. .......... 35! 333 261 319 553 
including pupils of the 5-10 
CUD) FORMS Se ee oe ie te cae 2! 137 85 131 284 


Number of children in permanent 
créches and kindergartens — thou- 


SANS? so opis evoyclalay ake ud= os St ates ee 18 17 13 71 
Number of institutions of higher 

L@Abni gi. 8 6: iw te ae ame BE _— 9 13 15 12 
Students in them—thousands . . — 11.1 10.0 15.1 43.3 
Number of specialised secondary 

SChOOIS, (voor. 0G) ele ee eos 11 62 51 44 53 
Students in them—thousands ..| 0.12 8.9 9.7 10.3 36.0 
Number of public libraries. . . .| 13 908 1,029 1,467 1,180 
Books and magazines in them — 

7000 copies .....-... ee 9 7\1 811 |2,239 | 9,004 


Printings of books—’000 copies| 80 2,819 | 1,289 |4,878 | 7,789 
Circulation of newspapers—’000 

copies... 6.6. Rie. ei fa BLS 19 235 107 186 724 
Number of film projectors... .] 6! 168 138 374 658 
Number of radio and TV receivers 

and rediffusion loudspeakers — 


BODO. ess Bee fo he vk 2 we RS — 38 45 66 624 
Number of hospital beds (exclud- 
ing military hospitals)—'000| 0.2 4.1 5.6 6.5 18.5 


Number of doctors of all special- 
ities (excluding military doc- 
tors)—thousands...... - | 0.07 1.0 1.3 2.6 6.3 


1 1914. 


TURKMEN S.S.R. 


Founded on October 27, 1924 Territory — 488,100 sq km 
1913 | 1940 | 1966 
Population (end-of-year figures)—-thousands ...... 1,042 }1,302! | 1,966 
Hrbany ssh ke a, er ahs Oe ee ee 117| 459 970 
PUA oe cy ae ae ee ge tel ae ete we we re 925| 843 996 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913-1) ...... 1 6.7 33 
Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1)..... 1 1.5) 3.9 


1 Beginning of the year. 
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Industry 


1913 1940 1945 | 1950 1966 
Output of main industrial products 
Electricity—mill. kWh ...... 25 83.5] 94.2 186 1,519 
Oil—’000 tons... ........ 129 587 | 629 |2,021 /|10,672 
Natural gas (including concurrent 
gas)—mill.cum......... _ 9.2] 14.9 64.5] 1,265 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional 
units)—’000 tons. ........ _ _ _ _ 264 
Bulldozers—pes........... — vo — _ 1,117 
Cement—’000 tons ......... _ _ _ 9.6 403 
Window glass — ’000 sqm ..... — |2,237 865 1,065 4,393 
Cotton fibre—'000 tons... .... 17.7 71.5] 27.1 63.3 175.2 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m2 2...) — 9.7] 6.2 10.5 23.6 
Leather footwear—’000 pairs ... .| 65 712 =| 295 511 1,907 
Fish—'000 tons ...... y 4a f, 1085 6.7 5.8 7.6 39.7 
Vegetable oil—’000 tons ...... 4.8 15.2} 7.6 14,2 43.2 
Confectionery—’000 tons ...... _ 5.3] 1.5 2.8 16.5 
Agriculture 
1913 1940 | 1945 1950 | 1966 
Total crop area—’000 ha ....... 318 411 353 368 521 
Productive livestock population (in terms 
of cattle; end-of-year figures)—’000 
GAs. 5 5 vides. er ua aoe are bs, ody Lees 6621 | 455 444 506 743, 
Agricultural output 
Raw cotton—’000 tons... ...... 69 211 98 276 656 
Cereals—’000 tons. .......... 159 124 90 84 104 
Vegetables—’000 tons... .....-. ee 32 28 25 120 
Fruit and berries—’000 tons...... cae 21 15 17 49 
including grapes... ......4.4. or 16 4 13 37 
Meat—'"000 tons... ......... 58 22 17 15 49 
Milk—*000 tons... ...-. 2.44. 63 107 83 67 170 
Eggs—mill. 2.2... . 2... ee eee 18 37 17 32 100 
Wool—’000 tons... 2... eee eee 9.7 4.9 5.6 6.9} 14.0 


1 1916. 


Culture and Health Protection 


1913 1940 | 


Number of pupils in general educational 
schools of all types—thousands . . vie 252 
including pupils of the 5-10 (11) forms 1.31 84 


224 455 
81 221 


11914, 
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Continued 


1913 | 1940 1945 | 1950 | 1966 
Number of children in permanegt créches 
and kindergartens—thousands.... 25 29 27 78 
Number of institutions of higher learn- 
es ote ece oR Caries, wee wR te OO _ 5 6 6 5 
Students in them—thousands ..... — 3.0 2.3 6.6 | 22.7 
Number of specialised secondary schools| — 36 25 26 28 
Students in them—thousands ..... — 7.7 | 10.1 7.6 | 25.3 
Number of public libraries... .... — |7ii 597 927 827 
Books and magazines in them—’000 
COPICS 8 SF esa) er ee se Pes ee _ 1,244) 1,155! 1,783 | 5,040 


Printings of books —'000 copies . . . 0. 
Circulation of newspapers — ’000 copies 6 251 183 205 524 
Number of film projectors. ...... 6 
Number of radio and TV receivers and 


rediffusion loudspeakers—’000 . . . — 28 35 72 511 
Number of hospital beds (excluding mil- 
itary hospitals)—’000 ........ 0.3 5.6 7.5 7.6 18.5 


Number of doctors of all specialities 
(excluding military doctors)—thou- 


Sands 5: 2 22) fel sn ee Ge at 8, ak fe 0.07 1.0 0.9 1.6 4.2 
1 1914 
ESTONIAN S.S.R. 
Founded on July 21, 1940 Territory —45,100 sq km 
| 1913 | 1940 1966 


Population (end-of-year figures) — thousands 954 1,054 1 1,294 


UPDAW) 5. Ss thoy a Ge Ge eee 177 354 816 
PUTADS co so gp HOSE ie ON eas ee BMD 777 700 _ 478 
Growth of gross industrial output (1913=1) 1 1.3 25 


Growth of gross agricultural output (1913=1) 1 1.5 1.9 


1 Beginning of the year. 


Industry 
| 1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 
Output of main industrial 
products 
Electricity—mill. kWh ..... 5.8 190 124 435 7,674 
Generated gas—mill. cum... . _ 1.7 1.0 173 539 
Shale—’000 tons ........ — |1,892 | 861 3,543 | 16,062 
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Continued 
ee eee eee 


1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 

Fuel peat—’000 toms ...... | 283 155 470 886 
Mineral fertilisers (conventional 

units)—'000 tons ....... = age 2:5 77.9 877 
Sulphuric acid—’000 tons... . 1.0 — — — 160 
A.C. electric motors with a capac- 

ity from 0.25 to 100 kw— 

000° an a 6.7 | 29.3 486.1 1,535 
Power transformers—’000 kVa . . — — — — 2,791 
Excavators—pces. ........ — _ _ — 1,000 
Paper—’000 tons ......... 22.9 21.6 8.1 37.7 99.2 
Cement—’000 tons ....... 115 70.9 | 45.6 90.6 902 
Cotton fabrics—mill. lin. m. . .| 77.53 22.8 0.9 26.8 132.9 
Woollen fabrics—mill. lin. m.. . 0.9 L<1 0.6 1.3 3.9 
Linen fabrics—mill. lin. m.  . . -- Pies} 0.9 3.3 9,7 
Leather footwear—mill. pairs . .| ... 0.6 0.4 1.2 6.1 
Radio sets and radiograms—’000} — 10.1 0.01 20.0 24.2 
Fish and sea mammals—’000 tons| 14.0 22.8 5.3 26.4 200 
Butter (excluding production in 

individual subsidiary house- 

holds)—'000 tons ....... 13.2 3.1 9.5 21.8 
Canned food—mill. conventional 

CANS: ice. ane head, a, ai) os 0.3 3.6 2.5 9,5 108 
Confectionery —’000 tons... . . 3.9 2.0 9.8 29.1 

1 Coarse cotton fabrics. 
Agriculture 
1913 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 1966 

Total crop area—’000 ha... .... 697 918 | 696 813 752 
Productive livestock population (in terms 

of cattle; end-of-year figures) —’000 

Heads es: eee os RO is BRS 437 1 509 | 387 448 624 

Agricultural output 

Cereals—’000 tons... ........ 428 655 | 370 522 521 
Potatoes—’000 tons... ....... 689 | 1,223 | 695 | 1,140 | 1,190 
Vegetables—’000 tons. ........ ‘a 23 | 81 93 116 
Meat—’000 tons. ........... 60 72 | 30 54 120 
Milk—’000 tons... ......2... 415 782 | 393 508 978 
Eggs—milb. og. cc aye 88h ee es 67 134} 31 122 239 


1 1916. 
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Culture and Health Protection 


; 1913 1940 1945 1950 1966 
Number of pupils in gener- 
al educational schools of 
all types—thousands ; 156 215 
including pupils of the 
5-10 (11) forms : 71 130 
Number of children in per- 

manent créches and kin- 

dergartens—thousands . 8 45 
Number of institutions of 

higher learning .... . 7 6 
Students in them—thou- 

SAndS:-. 08+ 2.4 bes as etre 8.8 21.9 
Number of specialised secon- 

dary schools. ...... 47 37 
Students in them—thou- 

Sands? 3. c.g se. oe 10.4 27.1 
Number of public libraries 896 1,492 977 
Books and magazines in 

them—'000 copies... . 986 2,424 10,373 
Printings of books—’000 

COPIES... “Fog es Bis ete as 2,126 4,366 5,372 10,424 
Circulation of newspapers — 

"OOO VCOPICS S:3) ais xia oe. ce 191 372 390 802 
Number of film projectors 56 61 207 515 


Number of radio and TV 
receivers and rediffusion 
loudspeakers—’000 ... 99 24 111 661 

Number of hospital beds 
(excluding military hospit- 
als)—’000 ....... ‘ 5.1 5.7 7.3 14.5 

Number of doctors of all 
specialities (excluding mil- 
itary doctors)—thousands p 1.1 0.7 1.5 4.0 


1 1914. 


FROM THE EDITORS 


All data referring to the years of Soviet power pertain to the territory within 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. at the corresponding time, whereas those applying to 
pre-revolutionary Russia refer to the present territory of the U.S.S.R., except where 
specified. The growth rates between 1917 and 1939 over the base year of 1913 are 
calculated on the basis of data for 1913 applying to the territory within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. prior to September 17, 1939, and those from 1940 to 1967—on the 
basis of data for 1913 within the present frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 

The growth rates over the base years of 1917 and 1928 are calculated on the basis 
of data for the territory of the U.S.S.R. in those years. 

The growth rates of indicators expressed in terms of money (national income, 
fixed assets, gross industrial and agricultural output, capital investments, commodity 
turnover, etc.) are calculated in comparable prices. Where different comparable 
prices ! are used for certain periods, the growth rates for long-term periods are cal- 
culated by the chain method, i.e., by multiplying the growth rates for the individual 
periods during which unified prices were used. 

A number of tables contain targets for 1967. In the few cases, in which the state 
plan contains no direct targets, data for 1967 are calculated on the basis of other 
plan indicators (i.e., data concerning fixed productive assets are calculated on the 
basis of the plan for their commissioning). 

In cases where the state plan does not include all enterprises of the given sector 
(for example, the production of lathes at some non-specialised enterprises), the plan 
target for 1967 embraces all enterprises including those not mentioned in the state 
plan. 

The tables for the class structure of the population in 1928 and 1939 determine 
members of producer co-operatives and their dependents as co-operated artisans. 
In connection with the transformation of producer co-operatives into state enterprises 
from 1959 onwards, members of these co-operatives and their dependents have been 
included in the number of industrial, office and other workers, 

In some cases data for 1966 are preliminary and may be concretised in future. 

The book gives statistics for individual economic areas of the Russian Federation 
and the Ukrainian Republic. Below is a list of autonomous republics, territories 
and regions of which these economic areas are composed. 


1 Thus, between 1913 and 1950 constant prices (1926/27) were used for indus- 
trial goods; up to 1955—wholesale prices of enterprises as of Jan. 1, 1952; from 1955 
up to the present—wholesale prices of enterprises as of July 1, 1955. 
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R.S.F.S.R. 


North-West Area 
Archangel Region 
Vologda Region 
Leningrad 
Leningrad Region 
Murmansk Region 
Novgorod Region 
Pskov Region 
Karelian A.S.S.R. 
Komi A.S.S.R. 


The Centre 
Bryansk Region 
Viadimir Region 
Ivanovo Region 
Kalinin Region 
Kaluga Region 
Kostroma Region 
Moscow 

Moscow Region 
Oryol Region 
Ryazan Region 
Smolensk Region 
Tula Region 
Yaroslavl Region 


_ Volga-Vyatka Area 


Gorky Region 
Kirov Region 

Mari A.S.S.R. 
Mordovian A.S.S.R. 
Chuvash A.S.S.R. 


The Black-Earth Centre 


Belgorod Region 
Voronezh Region 
Kursk Region 
Lipetsk Region 
Tambov Region 


Volga Area 


Astrakhan Region 
Volgograd Region 
Kuibyshev Region 
Penza Region 
Saratov Region 
Ulyanovsk Region 
Bashkirian A.S.S.R. 
Kalmyk A.S.S.R. 
Tatar A.S.S.R. 


The Northern Caucasus 


Krasnodar Territory 
including Adyghei Autonomous 
Region 


Stavropol Territory 
including Karachai-Cherkess 
Autonomous Region 

Rostov Region 

Daghestan A.S.S.R. 

Kabardinian-Balkar A.S.S.R. 

North-Ossetian A.S.S.R. 

Checheno-Ingush A.S.S.R. 


The Urals 


Kurgan Region 
Orenburg Region 
Perm Region 
Sverdlovsk Region 
Chelyabinsk Region 
Udmurt A.S.S.R. 


Western Siberia 


Altai Territory 
including Gorny Altai Auto- 
nomous Region 

Kemerovo Region 

Novosibirsk Region 

Omsk Region 

Tomsk Region 

Tyumen Region 


Eastern Siberia 


Krasnoyarsk Territory 
including Khakass Autonomous 
Region 

Irkutsk Region 

Chita Region 

Buryat A.S.S.R. 

Tuva A.S.S.R. 


The Far East 


Primorye Territory 

Khabarovsk Territory 
including Jewish Autonomous 
Region 

Amur Region 

Kamchatka Region 

Magadan Region 

Sakhalin Region 

Yakut A.S.S.R. 


UKRAINIAN SSR. 


Donets-Dnieper Area 


Dniepropetrovsk Region 
Donetsk Region 
Zaporozhye Region 
Kirovograd Region 
Lugansk Region 
Poltava Region 

Sumy Region 

Kharkov Region 


The South-West Cherkassy Region 


ee ; Chernigov Region 
s : : 

valyn Roe Chernovitsy Region 
Zhitomir Region 
Trans-Carpathian Region 

Ivan-Franko Region The South 
Kiev 
Kiev Region Crimean Region 
Lvov Region Nikolayev Region 
Rovno Region Odessa Region 
Ternopol Region Kherson Region 
Khmelnitsky Region Sevastopol 

* * ~ 


The following symbols are used in the present volume: 
—” the given indicator did not apply in the corresponding year owing to the 
absence of the factor in question. 
“...” the indicator did apply but no data are available. 
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